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PREFACE. 



The question of questions of the day regards the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. If the inspiration of the Scriptures be not 
itself the topic, it is intimately connected with the topia The 
question of the day is, after all, Is there a God ? a personal, or 
a truly living, God : A Gtod whom I can glorify and enjoy ; in 
distinction from, indeed in opposition to, the dead God of pure 
Deism — ^who, if not a negation, is yet almost wholly negative 
in his relation to man. 

Now, a God whom I can glorify and enjoy must be a God 
who comes down to me. He must come down to me in order 
that I may go up to Him. He must communicate with me. 
We imast have something in common : at the least, we must 
have a common ground of approach to each other. 

In the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God-man, the 
Infinite and the finite meet. Qod is present as the Eternal 
Son ; and man is present by the human soul and body of our 
Lord : and, through this God-man, humanity = all men have 
access to God. 

And, supposing the Bible be really plenarily inspired, we 
have here, also, the Divine and the human meeting together, 
and forming a one. We have the Divine in the given contents 
of the communication ; and we have the human in the chcmnel 
through which the communication has flowed, or, to speak more 
properly, floweth. 
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IV PREFACE. 

In fine, the grand question is, Have we in, and with, this 
human of the Scriptures, the Divine ? Have we, in truth, a 
revelation from Qod ? This is really the grand question for 
you and me. For if that question falls to be answered in the 
aflfcmative, you and I have a God who has made himself ac- 
cessible to us : and a Gk)d accessible to us is the very thing you, 
brother, and I want This is the very thing for which man, 
consciously or unconsciously, is everywhere longing and indeed 
pining — ^yea, for which, as glorious though remote end, the 
whole creation itself groaneth and travaileth in pain. 

There are certain things which are very intimately connected 
with each other, although the connection may not be by any 
means apparent on a mere superficial consideration, or on con- 
sideration of one only of the things. There are two things of 
which the connection is the closest, whether the connection be 
apparent to you or not The two things are (first) a fallible 
and occasionally failing Written Word, and (secondly) a falUble 
and occasionally failing, = peccable and sometimes peccant. 
Personal Word. 'Tis the case that we must pass, in the way of 
logical sequence, firom a humanly imperfect Revelation to an 
imperfect human, namely, a human with other than sinless 
capabilities, in the person of the God-man. When you bestow 
upon the message firom heaven a fiallible and erring human in- 
vestment, you necessitate the introduction of the correspondent 
analogue. The divine messenger is become incarnate in a 
failing or erring human organism ; B,nd failing or errmg is but 
a sort of euphemism for the capacity of taking a sinful, perhaps 
sinning, direction. 

Some distinguish between Revelation and the history of the 
Revelation, or between the heavenly Revelation and the earthly 
record of that Revelation. And while the persons alluded to 
may maintain that the Revelation itself vxis Divine, they are 
ready to admit that the record in which the Revelation is, in a 
fashion, enclosedvis erroneous in many respect& For example, 
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PREFACE. V 

our Sowme Jenyna delighted to distinguish, in a marked 
manner, the Christian Revelation from the enveloping record, 
where only it is that we have the trdcea of the same. The 
author in question has had many to follow him in making such 
a distinction. Let us listen to the leader, who addresses us in 
his own admirable EnglisL 

" Others there are, who allow, that a revelation from Gk)d may 
" be both necessary and credible ; but allege, that the Scrip- 
" tures, that is, the, books of the Old and New Testament, cannot 
** be that Revelation ; because in them are to be found errors and 
" inconsistencies, fabulous stories, false facts, and false philosophy ; 
" which can never be derived from the fountain of all wisdom and 
" truth. To this I reply, that I readily acknowledge that the 
" scriptures are not revelations from Gk>d, but the history of them : 
" The revelation itself is derived from G-od ; but the history of it is 
" the production of men, and therefore the truth of it is not in the 
" least affected by their falUbility, but depends on the internal evi- 
" dence of its own supernatural excellence. If in these books such 
" a religion, as has been here described, actually exists, no seeming, 
" or even real, defects to be found in them can disprove the divine 
" origin of this religion, or invalidate my argument." " The want 
" of this obvious distinction has much injured the Christian cause ; 
" because on this ground it has ever been most successfully attacked, 
" and on this ground it is not easily to be defended : for if the re- 
" cords of this revelation are supposed to be the revelation itself, the 
" least defect discovered in them must be fatal to the whole. What 
" has led many to overlook this distinction, is the common phrase, 
" that the scriptures. are the word of God ; and in one sense they 
" certainly are ; that is, they are the sacred repository of all the 
'^ revelations, dispensations, promises, and precepts, which God has 
^* vouchsafed to communicate to mankind ; but by this expression 
" we are not to understand, that every part of this voluminous col- 
" lection of historical, poetical, prophetical, theological, and moral 
" writings which we call the Bible, was dictated by the immediate 
" influence of divine inspiration : The authors of these books pre- 
" tend to no such infallibility, and if they claim it not for them- 
" selves, who has authority to claim it for them ? Christ required 
'* no such beUef from those who were wiDing to be his disciple^). 
" He says, * He that beUeveth on me hath everlasting life ;' but 
" where does he say, He that beUeveth not every word contained 
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" in the Old Testament, whicli was then extant, or every word in 
" the New Testament, which was to be wrote for the instruction of 
" future generations, hath not everlasting life 1 There are innume- 
" rable occurrences related in the scriptures, some of greater, some 
" of less, and some of no importance at all ; the truth of which we 
" can have no reason to question, but the belief of them is surely 
" not essential to the faith of a Christian : I have no doubt but that 
'' St Paul was shipwrecked, and that he left his cloak and his 
" parchments at Troas ; but the belief of these facts makes no part 
" of Christianity, nor is the truth of them any proof of its 
*' authority. It proves only that this apostle could not in 
" common life be under the perpetual influence of infallible in- 
" spiration ; for, had he been so, he would not have put to sea be- 
" fore a storm, nor have forgot his cloak. These writers were un- 
" doubtedly directed by supernatural influence in all things necessary 
" to the great work, which they were appointed to perform : A.t 
" particular times, and on particular occasions, they were enabled 
" to utter prophecies, to speak languages, and to work miracles ; 
" but in all other circumstances, they seem to have been left to the 
" direction of their own understandings, like other men. In the 
" sciences of history, geogi'aphy, astronomy, and philosophy, they 
" appear to have been no better instructed than others, and there- 
" fore were not less liable to be misled by the errors and prejudices 
*'ofthe times and countries in which they lived. They related 
" facts like honest men, to the best of their knowledge or infor- 
" mation, and they recorded the divine lessons of their master with 
" the utmost fidelity ; but they pretend to no infallibility ; for they 
" sometimes differed in their relations, and they sometimes disagreed 
" in their sentiments. All which proves only, that they did not 
" act, or write, in a combination to deceive, but not in the least im- 
" peaches the truth of the revelation which they published ; which 
" depends not on any external evidence whatever : For I will ven- 
" ture to affirm, that if any one could prove, what is impossible to 
" be proved, because it is not true, that there are errors in geography, 
*' chronology, and philosophy, in every page of the Bible ; that the 
" prophecies therein delivered are all but fortunate guesses, or artM 
** applications, and the miracles there recorded no better than le- 
** gendary tales : if any one could shew, that these books were never 
" written by their pretended authors, but were posterior impositions 
" on illiterate and credulous ages : all these wonderful discoveries 
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" would prove no more than this, that God, for reasons to us unknown, 
" had thought proper to permit a revelation by him communicated to 
" mankind, to be mixed with their ignorance, and corrupted by 
" their frauds, from its earliest infancy, in the same manner in 
" which he has visibly permitted it to be mixed, and corrupted from 
" that period to the present hour. If in these books a religion su- 
" perior to all human imagination actually exists, it is of no conse- 
** quence to the proof of its divine origin, by what means it was 
" there introduced, or with what human errors and imperfections 
" it is blended. A diamond, though found in a bed of mud, is still 
" a diamond, nor can the dirt which surrounds it, depreciate its 
" value or destroy its lustre." — View of the Internal Evidence of the 
Christicm Religion. 

In such excellent English our author treats of the Scriptures 
as not revelations from Ood, but the history of them. He 
allows that the Revelation itself wa^ derived from Ood ; but, 
then, the history of it is the production ofTYien. The records 
of the Revelation are very carefully distinguished from the 
Revelation itself Thus, then, such a writer draws a strongly 
marked line of division between the heavenly message and the 
fallible earthly case in which it is enclosed, and by which it is 
indeed polluted. Such a one would say, that the Revelation 
which is the subject-matter of the Four Gospels (for I desire to 
speak of them) came from Heaven upwards of 1800 years ago : 
Yet the Revelation itself we have not ; we have, in those four 
books of Scripture, no inore than the history of the Revelation. 
There was given, 1855 years or so ago, the Revelation, and we 
have it not : what we have is merely a history of that Revela- 
tion. We have a human record effected, and indeed affected, 
by fallible, yea sinful, men : and, of course, the record partakes 
largely of the weaknesses and fetults of its authors. 

This is just the theory adopted in substantials by the modem 
German school, represented by such men as Olshau^en, 
Nea/nder, and Thohick. Only it must be explained that, if 
our Soame Jenyns, shamefaced (as became his modest English 
nature) at the idea of being without the decent cloak of equi- 
vocal suppositions, writes hypothetically of the shortcomings 
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and faultinesses of the record or history of all that which we have 
for a Revelation ; the German brothers-in-arms think it neces- 
sary to deal in no ambiguities whatever. With them, a spade 
is a spade, and the Scripture-authors are chargeable with all 
sorts of errors and blunders. Of the nature of the opinions of 
those Germans, as to the inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
reader of the following work will be allowed to remain in no 
ignorance. 

It might do very well for Neander, Olshausen, Tholuck, 
and others, who began with sentiments so far orthodox, as to 
the Scriptures, to hold such heterodox beliefc as they propound 
regarding the nature of the Evangelical inspiration, or rather 
authorship. Something substantial might yet remain behind 
in the mind. But let people of a different stamp begin at the 
precise point where a Neander, or an Olshausen, or a Thohick 
ended ; and what would be the consequence ? Why, nothing 
less than the rejection of the Bible, as, in any worthy or good 
sense, the word of God. 

'Tis well known, that those who set out with low opinions 
regarding our Saviour's person, are apt to leave off by repudiat- 
ing the sanctity (which is the very next thing to the inspira- 
tion) of the written Word. And it has been already suggested, 
that, vice versa, men will pass from low views of the written 
Word to low views of the Saviour himself We may be assured 
that the Divine, as to Jesus Christ himself, will not stand long 
in men's estimation, if the merely human, and human of an 
erring sort, touching His memoirs or history, be once feirly in- 
troduced. A sinful human nature is the fit accompaniment to 
an erring human history — ^that is, a history abounding with the 
blimders of the authors. 

The following passage from one who untiringly devoted a 
great part of his useful, tho* unostentatious, life to studying the 
genius, and following out the workings, of the Unitarianism of 
his day, (=Socinianism modernized, or Ebionitism come to- 
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galvanically produced — life again ;) is well worthy of perusal, 
and a place in the memory. Archbishop Magee is the author 
to be cited, and he is running in the same kind of strain of 
thought as that to which we were conducted.—" Fact com- 
" pletely proves, what reason would obviously suggest, that, 
" where the principles of this new [he means the Unitarian] 
" sect have been fairly and honestly followed on to their legiti- 
" mate consequences, the system of revelation, and in many 
" cases of theism, has been entirely thrown up as a heap of 
" mummery and priestcraffc. To cite particular instances were 
" invidious ; but they are numerous, and could easily be 
" adduced. 

" By what has been said it is, however, far from my intention 
** to charge either Dr Priestley or Mr BeUham with a disin- 
" genuous attempt to escape from such consequences as natu- 
" rally flow from the opinions which they maintain. No, I 
" beUeve them both to be incapable of duplicity. But, origi- 
" nally educated, as both confess to have been, in the strictest 
'" tenets of that creed whose distinguishing doctrines they now 
" reject, and having at an early age entertained a full convic- 
" tion of the truth and importance of the Christian scheme, 
" some latent influence of their first persuasion naturally 
" remaining, they cannot now release themselves entirely from 
" a Christian belief. Strangely as they have altered and dis- 
" figured the structure, the foundation still remaina The first 
" impressions of the youthful mind are not easily efiaced. And, 
" fortunately for these gentlemen, something of ' what the 
" nurse and priest have taught ' still continues, in spite of their 
" boast to the contrary, to retain a secret hold upon their 
" thoughts. To have a fair eocpervment of the system, we 
" must look to its effects upon those who have never known 
" Christianity hut in the Unitarian dress of Mr Belsham 
" amd Dr Priestley. Exarfivne these, and behold its genuine 
^'fruits!' Magee' s Workp, VoL II. p. 56. — With a change of 
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names, and sli^t change otherwise, how much to our point 
would this fine extract become ! The spirit of the passage 
requires no change. 

There is an^ internal rqp^ugnancy in the parts of this idea, 
That the Most Wise Being should bestow a universal revelation 
of himself upon man, and yet not provide suitably for the com- 
munication of the revelation. That such Being should reveal, 
for all time, a set of doctriaaes about man's condition and des- 
tination, as in relation to his continual Creator ; and yet not 
make provision, at the same time, for an unobjectionable and 
perpetually valid vehicle for the revelation of the doctrines : 
this seems plainly to amoimt to a position the constituents of 
which are so repugnant to each other that they must mutually 
destroy each other. The internal inconsistency is so great that 
nothing less than the destruction of the whole by itself can be 
the result. Self-destruction were the only end to which a whole 
composed of such parts could logically attain. 

Let me exhibit, on the other hand, the idea of a revelation 
from Heaven, unaccompanied by a circumstance which is re- 
fugnaiit to the idea. Giv^i, then, a revelation from God, as the 
Most Wise Being : there ought to be given, also, a fit and pro- 
per channel for the same. Now, what were a suitable channeF? 
It were easy to tell what would constitute unsuitableness. 
Tis plain, that a suitable channel for a Revelation from God 
involves, at least, that it be not fallible, or imperfect to any 
extent. For, if perfect here ; imperfect there : this implies that 
we can distinguish and separate the perfect from the imperfect. 
We can extract the valuable metal from the lump of crass ore ; 
being ready to throw away the bulky and worthless residuum. 
Retaining the pure ore, we dismiss the caput mortuvmi. This 
representation resolves, to all practical purposes, the perfection 
connected with the revelation into the separating acts effected 
by U8, taking all perfectness away from the objective revelation 
itself 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE QUESTIONS BROUGHT ON, AND STATED. 

§ 1. No more in the moral than in the physical 
world, do things make their appearance before their 
time. When a thing is called for by the spirit of 
the age, the thing comes forth. And when a pheno- 
menon, having its source in the spiritual or mental 
world, starts into existence, we may be sure it has 
been needed, and demanded, in some way ; either by 
an observable call, or by the silent solicitation of the 
spirit of the times. Of course, I allude to the general 
law : there are exceptions, or apparent exceptions, to 
every rule. 

§ 2. For various reasons, there has been, for a con- 
siderable period, a demand for Rationales^ or Philo- 
sophies, of Revealed Religion, that is, Christianity. 
Accordingly, in this country, as well as other coun- 
tries of the civilized, i. e. Christian world, one book, 
and then another, has appeared, professing, or in- 
tended, to serve as a Philosophy, or Rationale^ of the 
scheme of Revealed Religion. The plan of salvation 
for man, divulged in the Scriptures, from the Genesis 
of the Old Testament to the Revelation of the New, 
has been sought to be extracted from the detached, 
constituent parts, and set forth as one connected, 
reasonable whole. Some works of the nature indi- 
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cated have been published, and, no doubt, many others 
will be published. The investigators having finished 
their analytic survey of the mass of premises, will 
bring out the pure scheme of Christianity, under a 
synthetic or systematical aspect. That this age of 
our's calls loudly for such apologetical performances, 
is sufficient ground why such attempts should be made, 
and will be made. That it loudly calls, there can be 
no question. 

Warburton*8 ninth Book of the '* Divine Legation of Moses," 
was the most remarkable of the attempts, to give a philoso* 
phical outline of the leading truths of Revelation, in opposition 
to the cunning, and not ill equipped, English Deists of the 
eighteenth century : — a tribe who, by the bye, have supplied 
more materials to the German critical Deists (should not I 
say, Atheists ?«) of the nineteenth century than these latter 
would care always to avow.^ That ninth Book is an un- 
finished performance : unsatisfactory so far as it goes, as well 
as incomplete : but, nevertheless, it is a noble relic of the man's 
declining years, and, it is to be feared, declining mind. War' 
burton was of the race of the giants of literature : the scourge 
of the Infidels of his day, he has been the butt — ^the foil too ! — 
of not a few of the smaller wits of English Letters, ever since.« 
— " This ninth Bool^ of the ' Divine Legation,' under all the 
" disadvantages with which it appears, is the noblest effort 
" that has hitherto been made to give a rationale of Christi- 
" anity." Thus decides Bishop Hurd, Pity, then, that that 
Bationale is defaced by more than one error in fundamentals ! 
-^But has any subsequent Rationale been less objectionable ? 

a " The heathen Philosophers, those few of them, who taught and 
'' lived up to the obligations of Natural Religion, had indeed a con- 
*' sistent scheme of Deism so far as it went ; and they were very brave 
^* and wise men, if any of them could keep steady and firm to it. 
'' But the case is not so now. The same scheme of Deism is not 
<' any longer consistent with its own principles, if it does not now 
*' lead men to embrace and believe Revelation, as it then taught them 
<' to hope for it. Deists, in our days, who obstinately reject Revela- 
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^' tion when offered to them, are not such men as Socrates and Tully 
" were ; but, under pretence of Deism, 'tis plain they are generally 
" ridiculers [at present our Deists are, if not ridietdersy at least 
" deniers^ ] of all that is truly excellent even in Natural Religion it- 
'^ self." — '^ The sum is this. There is now no such thing as a consistent 
" scheme of JDeism,^' Thus the excellent, and logical, Dr jSatnueZ 
Clarke. (" Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion :" Intro- 
duction.) What this penetrating Divine wrote, in his dliys, of the 
vaunted, yet practically inappreciable, barrier between Deism and 
Atheism, is just as applicable, or perhaps it is more applicable, to our 
days. Not a few are " Deists," because it is not convenient to be 
recognised by others — mayhap, by themselves — as downright Atheists, 

And no need to go far in search of a good case for illustration, or 
even farther than the author in my Title-page. That competent 
reader who shall dwell on some passages of Dr David Friedrich 
Strauss's " Introduction" to his " Life of Jesus" (5 14 Tr. Qer.), not 
neglecting to weigh analogous matter scattered up and down thro' 
the entire work, shall come to see, betwixt the author's Deism, and 
any other author's Atheism, ** what a nice barrier !" Verily, verily, 
this indicates where it is the thing pinches. Strauss cannot, or will 
not, allow the claims of Revealed Religion. Why ? Just because he 
does not heartily believe in the One Infinite and Eternal Being, 
the Cause of all the Phenomena and of all the Matter in the Universe : 
— he does not heartily believe, that (in one word) GOD IS. 

The reader will notice, that, for evidence of Strauss^s atheism, I 
have not looked beyond the pages of his " Life of Jesus." But if I 
were to go beyond that " Life," to consider the course of his own life ; 
first, as a pupil, in the school of Schleiermacher — afterwards, a teacher, 
of the school of Hegel ; more direct proofs of Strauss's true atheism 
would not be awanting. Strauss, alluding to distinctions borrowed 
from the French Chamber of Deputies, fears not to assign his place 
as on the extreme Ze/j5of the Hegelian philosophy : " where are found," 
writes Dr Beard,^ " Richter of^Iagdebourg, Strauss, Bruno Bauer, 
** and Feuerbach. And the reader will do well," continues the author, 

* Many of our Deists have little of the talent for ridicule, or wit of any kind. 
Voltaire, whether or not he monopolized all the wit, in partibus Infidelium, of 
his day, which was after Dr Samuel darkens ; when not a few Infidels were wits 
— about town, especially Oruh'Street; has, at any rate, forestalled the future 
market, where Infidelity is exposed, — in " the French row," — and in *' the 
German row," — and in " the Britain row " too, of this Vanity-Fair. In sooth, 
the Infidels of the present day deal not much in any sort of wit, not even in 
mother-wit. And a proverb of the northern part of this our Isle has it, That 
an ounce of mother- wit is worth a pound of clergy, 

' " Voices of the Church," p. 5. 
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^' to observe the position which Strausa thus holds. He is at the ez- 
^' treme point of a system of pantheism." And some pages farther 
on, Dr Beard quotes the following words of Straustt himself, in his 
" Relation of the Hegelian Philosophy to Theological Criticism :'' 
'* I would take my post on the lefl side of the HegeliaD School." 
JRdation, p. 126.^ 

Hegelism is unquestionably pantheism. And pantheism, whether 
it be the pantheism of Spinoza or of Hegdy is just sheer atheism. 
Straussy therefore, is a true atheist. But for fuller information on 
the subject of Strauss and his atheism, I would refer the reader to the 
" Voices of the Church," of the Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D.,* and> in 
particular, to Dr Bea/r^s own article in the volume titled, " Strauss, 
Hegeiy and their opinions." 

j There* are current, among certain classes in this country, many 
works, wherein much of the sum and substance of Strauses sceptical 
attempts are to be found. I could specify several of those perform- 
ances : but they are mostly low, lewd, base things ; and I should sin 
against decorum by introducing their names to good society, (One 
of the performances in question — and I do not mean to say, that it 
is made up of ribaldry — received, in 1845, the honor of being parti- 
cularly replied to by a Reverend gentleman, who thus addresses the 
Infidel he selected for bis opponent : " You have already, over the 
^^ length and breadth of the land, contrived, at a vast expense of 
'^ labour, and money, and time, to circulate no less than ^q large and 
" finely printed impressions of the volume I have been reviewing." 
And the Reverend author had previously described the " infidel pro- 
duction " reviewed, thus : " It brings all the varied weapons which 
** former writers have been accustomed to employ in assailing Chris- 
** tianity, to bear against it at once.^*) Even Faints well-known 
^^ Age of Reason" has not a little akin to the more modem, and 
G-erman, scepticism. — ^^The modem apologists for Christianity in 
Germany trace much of the mischief in their country to our writers 
" of that school," viz. " of infidel literature," " (See Tholuck's Ver- 
" mischte Schriften,^ 1839.) That these should have had more in- 
^^ fluence there than contemporary French authors of the same class, 
" may be accounted for by the greater earnestness of their manner,* 
&c. &c. Dr Dobbin^s " Tentamen Anti-Stratissiantim,*' p. 10. 

c Here I might, by simply naming, raise to a ^' convenient altitude,^* 
and suspend in moral chains— more durable than ''mere material 
chains " — a Reverend gentleman, very celebrated in the higher walka 
of our lighter literature ; who, ' misled by the malignity* of a deep 

» " Voices," p. 22. * London, 1845. ' Mitcellaneouf Writingt, 
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hatred, talks of Bislix)p Warhurton^s "rode soholarship,'' &o. ; and who, 
'^ in the present age^" seriously advocates Bishop Wtlkin^s exploded 
scheme for human journeying to the moon (and back again ?) This 
Reverend aeronaut, in imagination, higeniously obviates, by the aids 
of modem sdeneey the mechanical difficulties of the route ; but has 
neglected to hint how men, got to the moon, could contrive to breathe 
without an atmosphere : a physiological consideration not without its 
weight, even in these days of physical development, and especially 
" of mechanical dexterity." 

If, therefore, the Eeverend author in question almost goes out of 
his way to throw obloquy (though it will not stick, but reverberates, 
and then adheres) and thus disgrace a Bishop ; the Episcop^ body 
has its full revenge in the devoirs made by the same Reverend author 
to the evident foible of another member of the Bench. Who indeed 
was, in other respects, a very superior person. 

§ 3. One of the causes which have induced such a 
state of matters cannot miss being noted. The vigor- 
ous, and plodding, mind of Germany — one of the eyes 
of Europe and of Christendom — ^has had no outlet for 
its spare spiritual activities, in a political direction : 
and politics, in the large sense, concern themselves 
with the well-being of our race ; and the greatest good 
to man is the universally interesting topic. Now, the 
Governments of Germany, especially the two great 
ones, of which one may say, in this regard. Magna 
parsfui, put to the ban each and every political publi- 
cation ; by means of their censors of the press, be/ore, 
and their manacles and dungeons, behind.^ The stream 
of mental activity, therefore, prevented from rushing 
on freely — dammed up— must have exit otherwise. 
And by no other channel and course can it get all 
along, to an outlet, than by — Theology ; which pre- 
sents the other face of the all-engrossing topic. As a 
consequence, not a few Germans are, alas! theolo- 
gians, whom nature intended for a widely different 
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arena : and had there been opportunity for the proper 
exercise of congenital, and acquired, talents, and for 
the proper securing of a reputation, and an income, in 
the wide field of German and European politics ; the 
Teutonic father-land would have had, as sturdy poli- 
ticians, or laborious political economists, some who 
have figured — under malign stars — as Bible-critics, 
debaters in Sacred hermeneutics. 

d The case of the Austrian GoverDment and Silvio PeUieOf one of 
its Italian subjects, is familiar to us by means of English translations 
of his very popular little book, " Le Mie PrigionV^ (" My Prisons.") 

Silvio Pellico was bom in 1789 at Saluces in Piedmont. He ulti- 
mately settled in MUariy where, in addition to his avocations as a 
dramatic poet, he, in conjunction with Mdchiore Gioja, and other 
eminent literary characters, conducted a periodical, called "The 
Conciliator," having in view the regeneration oi Italy by the introduc- 
tion of a new system of National Education, &o. &o. [To attempt, 
by any means, the regeneration of Italy ^ as Italy y miust have been an 
unpardonable offence in the mean and cruel eyes of Austrian officials. 
Some opportunity for launching out a little on this subject may here- 
after occur, and the opportunity shall be courted by me, rather than 
shunned. The temptation to find an opportunity will be great: 
Inveniam hand faciam,'] Being accused of holding dangerous senti- 
ments, and of plotting against the Austrian Government, Silvio 
Pellico was arrested, and conveyed to the prison of Santa Margherita, 
Afterwards, he was confined under the Leads at Venice : from whence 
he was transported to the great State Prison of Spielberg in Moravia; 
where several of his co-sufferers died, in consequence of their treat- 
ment. At length, Silvio was enlarged, because, in sooth, even Aus- 
trian tyranny could lay little (but the scheme for regenerating Italy 
by National Education ?) to his charge : and " My Prisons " uncom- 
plainingly describe, in the most unaffected, and, therefore, most 
touching, manner, the miseries he endured, and the scenes of wo he 
witnessed, during his long incarceration ;— long, for he was imprisoned 
for ten dreary years. Silvio never reflects on the motives, or even the 
conduct, of the Austrian State ; — and this it is which constitutes the 
sting of his work. — Silvio is now dead : but the remembrance of his 
endeavours must have contributed to soothe and solace his honoured 
old age. 

§4. For a number of years, many of the great minds 
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of Germany^ the leading luminaries of the German 
people^ (notwithstanding 'the German Catholic Church,' 
one cannot say nation^ have taken an infidel direction.* 
In the Germcmy of modern days, there have been 
(1) Naturalists (Infra-rationalists?), (2) Rationalists, 
and (3) Supra-rationalists, or Super-naturalists f epi- 
thets having relation to ground occupied with a refer- 
ence to Revelation: with an immense residuum of 
persons composing a large class, compounded, in the 
strangest and most anomalous manner, of elements de- 
rived from the constituents of the three more specific 
classes. These persons are your hybrids, your creatures 
of uncertain species — irregular varieties ! Men with 

One foot in sea, and one on shore ; 
To one thing constant never. 

Butby no means a despicable minority (or majority?) 
of Germany'* $ great men have gone towards, if not 
quite over to, the Infidel quarter, by what names so- 
ever they may have distinguished themselves, or be 
distinguished by others. Of all the attempts made 
within the important last half-century, or more, of 
Teutonic authors who lean to the side of unbelief, or 
rather disbelief, in (Revealed) Religion, none has been 
more remarkable and famous, none will be mightier in 
the totality of its effects, direct and indirect, near and 
remote, legitimate and not legitimate, over Christen- 



• Some writers oonfonnd NaturaUsU and RationaMsU : others (with perhaps 
better reason) distinguish between them. In a general way, Naturalists may 
be held=Atheists ; Rattonali8ts=Deisis ; and Super- Naturalists and Supra^ 
Rationalist8=Chnataaxis. Nathless, the term Supra- Rationalism may also be 
held as tantamount to what is beyond the region of the reasonabUj by being 
beneath the same. In this sense of the term, the term would look towards '^ the 
*' so-called Rationalists and Supra-Rationalists, such as Strauss, Patdus and 
" others." (Translator's Preface to Olshavsen^s Commentary on the. Gospels.) 
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dam, and the world, than the endeavour of Dr David 
Friedrich Strauss. That movement which Kant^ in his 
" Religion within the sphere of pure Reason/' has 
been said to have originated ; which some of Kanfs 
disciples, and others, did so much to accelerate ; Strauss 
has completed and perfected, — at least, after a fashion. 
To Pkofessok Strauss it was reserved to conduct to 
its crisis, the fabulous, the legendary, the sagorcious^f 
the — mythic, scheme* 

e " Generally/ [That is, in German^/. — Tr.] the binding authority 
" of Sacred Writ has been denied, and writers have not felt it incum- 
'* bent on them to admit as an object of faith every thing that was 
" stated in genuine apostolic writings." Etc. — Olshausen : " Proof of 
" the Genuineness of the Writings of the New Testament." P. cvi. 
See note * to e under § 12. 

/ '' A myth is an idea clothed in facts : a saga contains facts pene- 
^* trated and transformed by ideas." This information is obtained 
from p. 23 (note a) of Vol. IT. of Theodore Parker^ s translation of 
De Wette^s " Critical and Historical Introduction to the Canonical 
" Scriptures of the Old Testament." The translation, published at 
Boston, United States, in 1843, does credit to the American printers, 
and does no credit to the *' Minister of the second Church in Roai- 
bury ; " who, at times, really distances J)e Wette on German 
Critical— I cannot add, Historical — ground : and " De Wette stands," 
we are to mind, " at the head of the liberal school of German Critics." 
(Translator's Preface.) Indeed, if the Minister of that second Church 
be entitled to the name of Christian^ when taken to mean==a believer 
in the Holy Scriptures ; it would be extremely difficult to assign a 
consistent reason for refusing the name to a Mahometan, or Moham- 
medan, or Mohammadan, or Muhammedan,^ seeing that the disciple 
of the author of the Koran, or Kuran, ^ admits much which is coin- 

^ The name of the prophet of Islam is spelt differently by oar English Arabic 
and Oriental scholars : The variations indicated above are not the only ones 
to be seen in recent publications. And the same remark is applicable to The 
Book of the Moslem^ or, by your leave, Muslim. Many of those scholars seem 
to lay vast stress on writing the word, denoting the )»rophet, his book, &c. 
differently from their congeners : An illustration of the vain learning of the 
day, which so often conceals real ignorance, in essentialSf by an ostentatious 
parade of learning, in accidentalsy got at second, or mayhap third, hand. Does 
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ddent with Scripture story. In fine, taking Theodore Parker^s 
case as an illustration and evidence, German Neology — in plainer 
English, InJideUty—oi the liberal school of Neology, appears to have 
made large strides among the North American Republicans. 

§ 6. In Strauss's " Leben Jesu'' (" Life of Jesus"), 
we have, collected into a focus, the results of the re- 
searches of all German Rationalists, Neologians, and 
(keeping the Bible in view, as the point (T appui) scep- 
tically-minded men, of whatever titles. His work is 
a conglomeration of all their lights, melted into one 
compound ray. 

§ 6. — I. In the first part of his performance, he 
explains, and maintains, his mythic doctrine, as appli- 
cable to the Evangelical writings. 2. In the body of 
his work, he resolves, piecemeal, the Gospel-accounts 
into myths (leaving an exceeding small residuum of 
real history ; not as much as would content the most 
ardent disciple of Dr Paulus, the founder, and classic 
author, of the modern German anti-miracle, natural- 
event-school) : In doingwhich. Strands brings forward 
all the objections to the Christian story, and raises all 
the difficulties, he can; — the mutual discrepancies, 
often elevated into contradictions, of the four Evange- 
lists, occupying large space in the foreground of his 
representation. 3. And the last portion of Strams^s 
" Life'' ends by an attack on all Christian creeds : and 
Christian creeds are, or involve, no less than abridged 
rationales of the Christian scheme, or of apart thereof; 
though it may be that they are rationales in disguise.^' 

every one of these disparate spellers know, that, given the M, the H, the M 
(single or double), the interchangeable T, or D, (letters of the same dental or 
palatal class,) the vowels may be made, in the English language, as various as 
the pronunciation is various, throughout the Arabic peninsula — if the pronun- 
ciation, as each traveller's organ takes it in, is to regulate the orthography ? 
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g SvrausB says nothing but the truth, when, in his Dissertation on 
Creeds, he says : — " Along with this popular form of confession of 
" faith in Chbist," [He is speaking of *' what is called the creed of 
" the Apostles,"] *' there sprang up at the same time a more precise 
'* elaboration, induced hy the differences and disputes which were 
*' early manifested on isolated points." § 142. Tr. Fr. 

§ 7. But to bring the matter to the point to which 
I wish it brought. This prince of German Neologists 
has, in short, started, in the second and great division 
of his work, this discussion : There being diversities, 
or discrepancies, (which he takes every opportunity of 
magnifying and embittering,^) among the Gospel- 
historians; How are these to be reconciled, on the 
supposition — ^not, indeed, of the minute accuracy of the 
Evangelists, but — of a general credit due to the Evan- 
gelists, as historical writers ? or, rather. Can the diver- 
sities, or discrepancies, be reconciled on any such 
supposition ? 

It ought to be duly attended to, that such is the proper re- 
presentation of the question, in opposition to Professor Strauss* 
If the Evangelical narrative, taken as one whole, be of God — 
that is, if it be inspired — it will speak for itself, and, properly , 
(however closely) examined, manifest its divine origin.* But 
though 'twere not so, and the narrative be supposed to be merely 
a humanly written history ; still (so far as Strauss is concerned) 
Strauss*s mythic attempt is quite nugatory. For this question 
will always remain for the great patron of the mythic plan. 
How came four, or even but three, narrations, differing as to 
the non-essential circumstances, and agreeing so sufficiently as 
to the great events themselves — ^say, the Crucifixion, Resur- 
rection,y &c. ; having, in brief, all the elements, characteristics, 
conditions, of truthful story :^ how came they to be written, 

• A writer 1 have read has somewhere well remarked, that Straust exposes 
his determined prejudkc by refusing to entertain, or even listen to, any and every 
attempt at reconciliation of every and of any divergency in the Gospels. 
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and to be received, as true history, at the time of their being 
received, whenever that was ; if the four, or the three, narrations 
be merely fabulous, fictitious, false ? On this hypothesis, col- 
lusion is excluded — And indeed, the supposition of collusion is 
palpably, and confessedly, inconsistent with the mythic scheme. 
And collusion being excluded ; how came four, or three, inde- 
pendent authors to testify SO, as to those great events which 
they record U 

i « The diversity in the narratives of the Evangelists is sometimes 
'^ urged as an objection against the position we maintain in regard to 
** inspiration, but evidently without reason, and contrary to reason. 
*' For what is more reasonable than to expect that a work of divinB 
<< origin will have marks of consummate wisdom, and will be suited 
" to accomplish the end in view. Now it will not be denied" [by those 
who contend for the inspiration of the Evangelists] " that God deter- 
'' mined that there should be four narratives of the life and death of 
*' Jesus from four historians. If the narratives were all idike, three of 
•* them would be useless.*" Kitto^s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature : 
voce " Inspiration." 

j '' Do the discrepancies which he {Straiiss) adduces invalidate 
" and deny the fact of the resurrection ? He spares no labour to 
" make the four writers who attest the fact contradict each other ; 
" and, as if he were conscious that grave argument did not accomplish 
^' his purpose, he does not disdain to borrow a shaft from the poisoned 
" quiver of Voltaire ; but, after all, he cannot disprove that with- 
'* out disproving which his efforts amount almost to nothing, — he can- 
'^ not and does not disprove, that these witnesses are unanimous 
•* in the testimony which they bear, that * the Lord has risen indeed.' 
^ There may be more or less difficulty in showing that the four ac- 
" counts agree in every minute particular ; but what truly reasonable 
^^ man could make the presumption of their disagreement the ground 
<^ of an attack, in the case of such writers as those of the Gospels, — 
*' in the case of documents which pretend not to say all that could be 
" said, and which were written some eighteen hundred years ago, in 
'* Eastern lands, and in a state of society totaUy different from our 
** own ? Whatever the actual diversities may amount to, one thing 
** remains beyond a question ; namely, that, do what you will, you 

• The rest of the paragraph, in Kitto, is somewhat inconsequential. The 
paragraph intends to repel an objection to the inspiration of the Gospel- writers ; 
but ends by upholding, not their inspiration, but their " credibility and truth," 
as if they were no more than ordinary (thus, uninspired) penmen. The Rev. Dr 
Leonard Woods, the writer of the article, forgot, I am afraid, the point before 
him. See note k (2) next page. 
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" cannot get rid of the testimony which these four men bear, with one 
** voice, to the fact that Christ did rise from the dead." " Voices of 
" the Church, in reply to Dr D, F, Strauss, author of * pas Leben 
" Jesu.'— Collected and composed by the Rev. J, R, Beard, D.D.," 
&c. Pp. 236-7. The above-quoted passage is extracted from 
one of the two Articles composed by the Rev. Doctor himself, the 
Article being entitled, " Illustrations of the Credibility of the Gospel 
" Narratives, drawn from Moral Considerations." The " Illustrations" 
themselves have numerous eloquent passages : indeed, the Doctor, at 
the commencement of his Article, makes no secret that *^ the moral 
^* argument we here intend to offer " *^ is an argument of an essentially 
" popular character." But then, says the Doctor : " This moral 
" argument it is which has convinced the world." The only thing I 
regret is, the moral argument is not likely to convince Dr p. F, 
Strauss (to say nothing of his manifold followers), in reply to whom 
the Rev. Dr Beard's volume professed to be written. 

k (1.) '* I know not a more rash or unphilosophical conduct of the 
" understanding, than to reject the substance of a story, by reason of 
'^ some diversity in the circumstances with which it is related. The 
" usual character of human testimony is SUBSTANTIAL TRUTH UNDER 
'* CIRCUMSTANTIAL VARIETY." Paley : *' Evidences of Christianity," 
Part m. ch. i. This is undoubtedly the aspect of the affair regard- 
ing the Evangelists, from the merely human point of view. 

(2.) " If the narratives [of the life and death of Jesus from four his- 
" torians] were all alike, three of them would be useless. Indeed such 
" a circumstance would create suspicion, and would bring discredit 
' ' upon the whole concern. The narratives then must be different. 
*' And if, besides this usefril diversity, it is found that the seeming con- 
'* tradictions can be satisfactorily reconciled, and if each of the nar- 
" ratives is given in the peculiar style and manner of the writers, 
" then all is natural and unexceptionable, and we have the highest 
" evidence of the credibility and truth of the narratives." Rev. Dr 
Leonard Woods: in Art. " Inspiration" in Kitto*s Cyc. Bib. Lit. 

(3.) " Let it be frankly admitted that diversities, as being in the 
" case inevitable, are, provided they do not affect the fundamental 
^' facts, rather corroborations than impeachments of the historic verity 
" of these compositions," i,e, the four Gospels. Rev. Dr Beard : 
Article " Moral Argument for the Gospels," in the " Voices," 
p. 215. 

'' Then, as to details, the evangelists, we are told, differ in many 
*' particulars : many instances in the life of our Lord they relate dif- 
" ferently. We ask, how can it be otherwise, when the accounts pro- 
" ceed from four persons who are conducting an historical argument, 
'* for the same end indeed, but before different tribunals, and under 
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" very divers circumstances ? " Same Author, in the same Article, 
p. 219. 

'' In the actual circumstances, there are (let it be granted for the 
** sake of argument) diversities and variations;— so ought there to 
" be, if these writers wrote free from concert and collusion : we say 
" these writers ; for, of all authors, the evangelists are, speaking gene- 
" rally, the most inartificial." Etc. — Same author : same Art. p. 234. 

" The other objection which we intimated an intention of endea- 
*' vouring to answer, is this — that the character of our Lobd is di- 
" versely drawn by his four biographers. There is, as we have already 
" intimated, a difference in the protraits drawn by these four hands. 
*' The essential conditions of truth require that there should be a dif- 

" ference. A difference was unavoidable." " Every hand has 

" its own touch ; every artist, his own style. No writer is free from a 
" certain mannerism " [even should it be the despicable mannerism of 
no mannerism.] " My mind cannot see an object in precisely the 
'' same outline, much less the same lights and shades, as yours. If 
** not, then how can my pencil fail, if it be true to the guiding mind, 
" to produce an image of an original somewhat varying from that 
" which proceeds from your hand ? " Ibid. p. 240. 

In fine, mythic doctrine does not explain how the Evangeli- 
cal writers (whoever they were) came so to differ, and, yet, so 
to agree. On the contrary, the mythic scheme seems to be 
quite irreconcilable with the fact of the diversity in the har- 
mony to be found in the Gospel memoirs: Such diversity, in 
such harmony, being a signal criterion, which distinguishes, 
from a false and fabulous story, a true and real story, testified 
by several independent witnesses. But then we are to know, 
and bear in mind, that " this" (as well as many another thing) 

" shows, in a remarkable manner, how difficult it is 

" to rise completely to the mythicaV ** explanation." — Strauss's 
" Life," § 33. Tr. Ger. A statement which I, for one, give 
complete credence to ; though I consider it very remarkable 
that Stravss should have made such a concession : a concession 
which, from its remarkable importance, my reader may look 
for again. 

§ 8. And, with reference to that discussion (which, 
of course, Strauss decides in his own way), if it shall 
appear that the solution, favourable to Christianity, is 
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to be found in another direction than that in which it 
has usually been sought;^ Professor ^^raw55 will de- 
serve credit (a credit not asked, nor desired, by him) 
for having been the means of forcing Christians to find 
out the true answer to the question of the Infidel^^^ — 
for I shall by no means say, the Infidel question. As 
Kant was roused, as he informs us,^ from his dogma- 
tical slumber in the region of metaphysics, by Hume^s 
Sceptical Doubts, to what he deemed the true Critical 
position, at which the doubtings do, according to him, 
disappear ; so Strauss has awakened the sleeping 
mind of Christendom to attention to this most impor- 
tant question, In what direction ought Christian writers 
to go, in endeavouring to solve the problem — How 
are we believers to account for, and adjust to the 
standard of the Church's historical faith, the seeming 
discrepancies of the Evangelists ? 

I *^ We are very far from denying an important negative merit to 
** his (^Strauss^s) work, — that of having resolved, with unusual acute- 
" ness, many difficulties in the Gospel history ; of having pointed out, 
" with great clearness, their peculiar points of importance ; and of 
** having successfully shown the unsatisfactory character of the at- 
*' tempts hitherto made to solve them, especially by those who 
** adopted the principles of the old harmonizersj^ Dr Julius Muller, 
translated in Beard's " Voices," p. 207-8. 

m Strauss must be pronounced to be an Infidel ; for he must be 
content to rank with Infidels who labours to undermine the Christian 
history by its own internal evidence ; and, as if this were not enough, 
by oppugning (for Strauss oppugns, in that first portion of his " Life" 
which he calls " Introduction"*) the external evidence also : even if 
he do nothing more, to the left, 

^ In his l^rolegom&na zu evner jeden Kunstigen Metaphysik, and (unless my 
memory be at fault) in other portions of his writings. 
• § 13. Tr. Ger. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A PBOLBGOMEHON FOR FUTURE HARMONIZERS WHO COPY THE 
METHOD OF THE OLDER HARMONISTS. 

§ 9. There are, doubtless, many divefSities in the 
accounts given by the four Evangelists :« and these 
have been assiduously pointed out by Infidel writers ; 
of late, by Strauss particularly. His work has been 
said, by some, to threaten the foundations of all the 
Christian faith*^ 

a " Here are diverrities," i. e. in the Gospels.— jfftfarcT^ " Voices,'* 
p. 216. " These diversities appear. They appear in the writings," 
t. e, of the Evangelists. Ibid. p. 231. — ^^ There are, we have intimated, 
^ diversities, and even discrepancies, in the torn writings of which we 
^'gpetik:' i6. p*232. 

The Bev. Ih Beard frequently writes to the same effect : but I shall 
here quote in addition only the following ; desiring the reader to re- 
member that Dr Beard's work was brou^t out in 1845, " in reply to 
" Dr D* F, Straussy author of * Das Lehm Jesu,^ " and to consider 
that any concession, which Infidels could turn to any account, would 
not have been li^tly made by the Beverend author, knowingly. — 
" The labours of the older harmonistshsLYey we grant, been jyroved to 
" be fruitless." P. 286. 

See, also, note h (3) under § 7. and note I under § 8. above. 

b It is reported, that the celebrated Neander, having been commis- 
ffloned by the (Lutiieran) ecclesiastics of Berlin (who had been consulted 
by the Prussian Government) to peruse Strauss* s book, declared, ' that 
it threatened the demolition of all (Christian) creeds.' Dr Bea/rd^s 
version of the fact is this : that '^ the minister of public worship con- 
*^ suited Professor Neander on the duty of suppressbg the Leben 
^< Jesu; but that learned and excellent man, the founder of a school 
^ of spiritual Christianity in which knowledge and intelligence are not 
** denied their rights, too well understood what religious liberty meant 
*^ and demanded, to give any countenance to the interference of a 

B 
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^^ power 80 alien as that of the civil magistrate. Accordingly he an- 
" swered in substance, that the historical Christianity of the Church 
" could not stand in conjunction with the views advanced by Straussy" 
&c. &c. Pp. 16, 7. — And Strands himself, in the Preface to the first 
edition of his work, speaks of his mythic doctrine as one which pre- 
tends to replace the old, supernatural one. He gives us to under- 
stand, he has controverted the explanations of the Supra-rationalists, 
and, thus, opened the way to the mythological consideration of the 
life of Jesus, The miracles being all discarded — discredited : nothing 
remains but legendary fables — myths I 

§ 10. There have been, also, many attempts to do 
away with the diversities, by reconciling the Gospel 
histories with each other. In ancient, but more espe- 
cially in modern times, there have appeared Harmo- 
nies of the Gospels — Harmonies upon Harmonies, as 
well as works, not called Harmonies, whose object it is 
to harmonize ; either the whole accounts furnished by 
the Evangelists, or at least selected portions of the 
accounts.^ 

c Ex. gr. West, in his work on the Resurrection^ well known to 
general English readers, tries to reconcile the four accounts of that 
mighty event, so as to make * one harmonious whole.* 

§ 11. But I do not know that there has yet been a 
single rational attempt, at a full solution of the great 
theorem, by Christian writers. The question, What 
is the reas(ni of the divergencies, or apparent discre- 
pancies ? has never been asked by the Harmonizers : 
And in place of the discrepancies having been fully 
admitted by the reconcilers on (what may be desig- 
nated as) the dovetail principle, the grand endeavour 
of these Christians, and of all persons belonging to 
their school, has been to deny, or at least to soften, 
the existence of any discrepancies. But since the 
divergencies do eanst^ there is only one proper course 
to be pursued : And having found out the reason of 
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each discrepancy, the discrepancy itself would no 
longer excite triumph, on the part of the unbeliever, or 
astonishment and uneasiness, on that of the believer. 
If we be in possession of a key to the cypher, the 
cypher is made legible and intelligible. It becomes 
unriddled, how much soever undecyphered and myste-^ 
rious it was before. 

§ 12. In the case contemplated, the diversity would 
no longer be thought a horrid thing. Nay, refuse to 
admit the apparent discrepancy, and there can be done 
nothing acceptable — at any rate, worthy of being ac- 
cepted by Christendom. For in attempting reconci- 
liations of the Evangelical relations, the result come 
to by the Harmonist pursuing the beaten road, who 
thinks of nothing less than of taking properly and con- 
tinuously into account^ the grand lemma^ that the ob- 
ject of each of the Evangelists was special, and in 
some respects different from the objects of the others ; 
the result, I say, must be unsatisfactory, to a greater 
or a less extent. If, in writing memoirs of the history 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, each one of the four Evan- 
gelists had his own particular and peculiar object in 
view — if he had not, how, O Christian, came there to 
he four differing Gospels? — his whole record will take 
a colouring from his special purpose, (to which may 
be added, as intimately connected, his individual cha- 
racteristics, &c. ;) and each particular event narrated 
must be looked at, if one would rightly view it, through 
the medium of the individual author's design.^ The 
design will throw light on the event recorded : while, 
at the same time, the event will give evidence of, whilst 
it illustrates, the design. 
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d I say, who thinks of nothing less than of taking properly amd 
continuously into account^ the circumstance in question, by making 
it the key-stone of his arch ; for, one may allude to the circumstance 
— a circumstance which could not be always overlooked — by accident, 
or in a single place, making no account of it throughout his piece as 
the central and all-pervading influence. 

e (1.) " He who lived a purely heavenly life on earth, and spake 
'* words of eternal truth, could not but be very variously described, 
" according to the characteristics of the human soul which received 
" the rays of light proceeding from him. Each soul reflected his 
" image according to its profundity and compass, and yet each m^ht 
" be right. It was for this reason that more than one Gospel was 
" included in the collection of the sacred writings, dnce only the pre- 
" sentation of different portraitures together could prevent a partial 
" view of our Saviour's character," &c. Olshausen : " Proof of the 
" Genuineness," &c., ch. m.^ 

*^ The same person may have spoken sometimes spiritually, as 
^ in John^s discourses, and sometimes in a Judaizing manner, as 
^ according to the other Evangelists. The correct solution of this 
'^ difficulty is to be sought solely in the special purpose," &e. Olshau- 
sen : Ibid, ch. X. 

" The expounder is nevertheless bound to render an account 
" to his readers of the manner in which he views this remarkable 
^* phenomenon, since the understanding of very many passages de- 
" pends as a matter of course, upon the view taken <rf the origin of 
" the Gospels." Olshausen : " Biblical Commentary on tlie Gospels f 
Introduction, § 3.^ 

(2.) " The Gospels are said to differ. W herever there is a 

*^ free and truthful action of the human mind, in conducting an argu- 
" ment which unfolds a character, must there not be individual pe- 
" culiarities? — of colouring?— of position? — of general effect? — ^pecu- 
" liarities referrible to the mental and moral constitution of the writer, 
" — his point of viewy his aims, his outward circumstances ? If, then, 

» Those qnotatioiiB are from Vol. l.-^iEdinhirgh : T, A T, Clark. 1847) 
Being Vol. V. of « Olark't Foreign Theological Library." A series which is 
calculated to be of mnch nse to the British Clergy, of whom many are too for 
behind (as to the restUu even of) the Oriticid learning of Oermany, The pub- 
lishers deserve the highest praise ; and the « Library" shonld be subscribed to 
by every capable person, who wishes well to the cause of Sacred Hermenentics. 
The translati9n of Olshausen — of which the 1st vol. only has yet taken its place 
in the series— is by ' a native of Germany,' Dr Sergius Loewe, To the Biblicid 
Commentary there is prefixed another work by Olshausen, '< Proof of the 
Genuineness of the Writings of the New Testament," translated by David 
Fosdick, Jr. 
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" there are four writers who conduct the same argument, they must 
" vary more or less, since each will, we have seen, have his own indi- 
** vidual peculiarities ; and as these peculiarities will obviously be 
** greater or less, the variance will be in proportion to the idiosyn- 
" crasies of the writer." Etc. Beard in " Voices," &c. p. 219. 

*^ We do not utter a paradox, but set down a simple truth and 
^* a firm conviction, when we say, that the authority of the Evange- 
^ lists would be less with us than it is, were they free from discre- 
** pancies. Such immunity no miracle could accomplish. That four 
** peroons, writing independently one of another on the same subject, 
<< in differ^it {daces, at different times, /or a diferent endy with dif- 
^' fer^Qt means of iofonnation, should construct four narratives all 
^' precisely alike, each to each, — alike in what they said, and in what 
^' they did not say, — alike in colouring as in substance, — seems to us 
^^ a clear impossibility." Ibid, p. 234. 

(3.) But my English reader will perhaps receive as much satis- 
&ction from Uie sagacious, tho' practical, Foley as from either of 
the preceding authors. ^ But these discrepancies will be stOl more 

'' numerous, when men do not write histories but memoirs — that 

" is^ when they do not undertake, nor ever meant to deliver, in order 
^^ of time, a regular and complete account of aU the things of import- 
^ imce, which the person, who is the subject of their history^ did or 
'' ssdd ; but only, out of many similar ones,^ to give such passages, or 
^' such actions and discourses, as offered themselves more immediately 
*^ to their atten^n, came in the way of iiieir inquiries, occurred to 
" their recollection, or were suggested by their partictda/r design at 
** the time of writing." Palet/ : " Evidences," Part ni. ch. i. 

§ 13. Thi& whole matter might be illustrated by an 
analogotis case in profane history : and I might in- 
stance in histories of the Christian Church. But 
without following out this topic the whole length to 
which it might be drawn, I shall content myself with 
presently affording one or two data, of the same sort 
as might be employed in a more methodical and de- 
tailed expiscation. 

§ 14. Emehius, the Ecclesiastical historian, omits 
to mention, in his Life of GonstantvM the Great, the 
death of that Emperor's son Orispits : did the event, 
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therefore, not happen ?/ No : Easebius had an end 
in the omission yn an omission supplied by other sources 
of information. 

/ " Two hundred and fifty years afterwards, Evagrius (1. iii. c. 41), 
^' deduced from the silence^ of Eusehius a vain argument against the 
^* reality of the fact." Crihhon : " Dec. and Fall," chap, xviii., note. 
A yain argument, but still it was used. And a like argument is used, 
or abused, by many of the writers against the Bible, who are well 
accustomed to the employment of vain arguments against real facts, 

g GHhhon says, "the courtly bishop... observes a prudent silence 
" on the subject." Chap, cited in/. 

§ 15. Suetonius^ the Roman historian or biographer, 
relates, that, under the Emperor Claudius^ the Jews 
were expelled from Rome {Romd eocpuliL — ^aet. Claud. 
c. 25). — Josephus^ the great Jewish historian, who has 
been preferred by some eminent men to all other ancient 
historians whatever, omits to record the expulsion — 
contrary, indeed, to what one might have anticipated. 
These historians had each his own design in what he 
did.* 

h Of Suetonius^ s conduct no other reason need of course be sought 
than that the event really occurred, and fell within his province. With 
regard to Josephus^s omission ; one possible reason which Lardner 
assigns, is " that it was no agreeable task to him {Josephus'), to men- 
" tion any disgraces cast upon his people." Works, vol. i. p. 136.' 

In quoting Lardner, I refer to the 4to edit, in 5 vol. (London, 1815.) 
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CHAPTER II. 



DOGMATICAL STATEMENT. 



§16. To deliver a brief dogmatical statement of the 
affair as it concerns the four Evangelists ; leaving a 
fuller development of the views, together with the suit- 
able proofs, to follow. 

I. MATTHEW. 

§ 17. The great special object of Matthew is, to 
prove the Messiahship of Jesus, or that Jesus is the 
Messiah promised to the Jews : in other words, to 
evince from the Old Testament Scriptures, or in con- 
formity with them, taken in conjunction with the 
events in the life of Jesus, that " this is Jesus, the 
KING OF the Jews." As a matter of course, there- 
fore, Matthew* s Gospel is primarily for Jews : First, 
for the Jews of that day, and, secondly, for those of 
all subsequent times. And as evidence that those, 
who would attain to Matthew'* s end, must use Matthew'* 8 
means, it is to be noted that persons seeking to con- 
vert Jews, or Jewish-minded persons, of the present 
day to Christianity, pursue no other course than seek- 
ing to show, from the Old Scriptures, that they testify 
of Jesus — the very course pursued by Matthew. 

II. MARK. 

§ 18. The chief special design of Mark is, to set 
forth and prove, that Jesus was a divinely commis- 
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sioned teacher ; MarVs medium of proof being the mi- 
rdcles wrought^ and not the fact of Jesus's Messiah- 
ship. Mar¥8 history was, therefore, primarily in- 
tended for the benefit of Gentile readers, of that age, 
in the first place, and, in the second, of all subsequent 
ages. And those who have had to do with Gentiles, 
since Mark^ must begin their method for conversion 
to the faith of Jesus where Mark began, namely, with 
setting forth and proving the miracles of Jesus. I^ 
is to be noted, that the second Evangelist proved^ by 
setting forth^ with all the circumstances of time^ and 
pldce^ and person^ the miraculous events he records. 
For he wrote so near the times of which he treats, that 
any, thinking it worth their while, could verify his ac- 
count on the spot^ by an investigation of the fact-basis 
of the so recent tradition. 

Apollos took the right way with the J^ws^ " For he mightily 
" convinced the Jews, publicly, shewing by the [old] Scriptures 
" that Jesus is the Christ." Acts t xvm. 28. In which 
bo<^, ihere are many specimens as to how the followers of our 
Lom) sought t9 eoQvinoe the Jews, beginning with Peter's 
oration, ii, 14-36 :-^as well aa specimens as to how those fol- 
lowers sought to gain over Gfentiles. See Acts xvii. 31, where 
the miracle-fact of the Resurrection is founded on by Paulj 
the speaker; certain Grecian philosophers being of the au- 
dience. In fine, what do Ghrtetian teachers and preachers 
e^en in the present day ? Just fc^ow the plan of Matthew 
and Mark, With Jewish minds, they exhibit the marks of 
Messiahship occurring in the ancient dispensation, etc^ With 
Oentiles, they prove the fact of miraculous interposition, etc. 
No well-instructed Missionary ever thinks of reversing the pro- 
cess: viz. by presenting Old Testament prophecies to Heathens, 
or the miracles of Jesus to Jews. That is, the Missi<mary 
thinks not of inverting the order as an ordinary rule : For, in 
this afiair, as in other a^irs, no law is laid down which is not 
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to be broken should individual circumstances render a breach 
expedi^it. 

IIL LUKE. 

§ 19. The great special purpose of Luke cannot be 
so easily stated in few words : however, Luke's great 
purpose has relation to the development of the huma- 
nity, or human nature, of that Jesus who, bom of 
Mary^ had however been conceived by the Holy 
Ghost. Luhe^s purpose is, to detail the history of 
Jesus, as ' the seed of the woman^ with a constant 
eye to the private or personal aspect of the man. 

[A faUer development of Lvk^s end will make its appear- 
ance by and bye : other particulars, involved in that end, will 
come out one by one. A notice, somewhat similar, might be 
partially extended to the case of the other Evangelists too.] 

IV. JOHN. 

§ 20. In the last place, John has, for his peculiar 
object, the exhibition of the nature, or personal cha- 
racter, of the Divine Logos, together with his charac- 
ter and offices,, heing incarnate : His nature, as the 
only begotten, or proper. Sou of GoD : his character 
and offices, as that true Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world. 

§21. Thus, if these views be correct, it will be 
found, that Matthefw is to be so far opposed to Mark^ 
and Luke to John ; besides other oppositions which I 
do not touch on at present. Matthew's great idea will 
be the proof of the Messiahship; Mark\ the proof of 
a Divine commission : While Imke^ being contrasted 
so far with John^ will dwell on the development of the 
humanity ; as John will delight, and expatiate, in the 
contemplation of the Divine Glory of the common 
Saviour. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

PROOF OF THE JUSTNESS OF THE DOGMATICAL STATEMENT. 

§ 22. I may now proceed to the illustration and the 
proof of the statement advanced in the short, entirely 
dogmatical, view which has been given, regarding the 
peculiar oljects of the different Evangelists. 

I. THE PROLOGUES OR PROEMS. 

MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, JOHN. 

§ 23. Matthew'^8 Gospel commences thus : — " The 
" book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of 
" David^ (and) the son of Abraham.'*^ In this verse, 
the historian gives an abridgment of the scope of his 
memoirs.** To be the Messiah predicted, it behoved 
Jesus to be of the stock and lineage of David; for it 
was a son of David who, according to the prophecies 
going before, was to sit upon his throne. To be the 
Messiah promised to the fathers, it was also necessary 
that Jesus should be a son of Abraham^ (which, in- 
deed, he was by being a son of David^^) in whose seed 
it was that all the nations, the Jews especially, were 
to be blessed/ In short, to evince that Jesus was 
the son of Abralvanij and the son of David, was a sine 
qud norij serving, if all the other marks applied, to 
evince that he was tJie Messiah, 
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a Memoirs, says the practical Podey, with his usual sagacity, '* is 
^* perhaps the true name and proper description of our Gospels." 
Evidences : Part m. ch. i. 

And a more recent author, Tholuck, in his " Credibility of the 
Evangelical History,"* as cited in Beard^s " Voices of the Church,"* 
says, with reference to the four Gt)spels and the Book of the Acts, 
'^ as these Christian writers of the apostolical age did not seek to dis- 
^' tinguish themselyes as authors, their works are to be regarded simply 
" as memoirs^ 

& '^ A descendant of David is also a descendant of Abraham ; it 
*' was then entirely a work of supererogation on the part of Matthew^ 
" to go so far as Abraham," Thus Strauss, in § xx. Tr. Fr, who 
here entirely raves. See below. 

c See, ex, gr.. Acts in. 26, with the place in Genesis referred to. 

§ 24. But Mark — It was none of his design to prove 
the Messiahship,^ and, in consequence, every trace of 
any reference to a human genealogy is absent.* Marie's 
Gospel commences in a very different way. Thus : 
" The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, son 

'* (a son) of God *^iX^ ''^^ ihayyi>Jo\) *Ijjtfou Xg/tfrou, mioZ roD 

" 0«oD.'y These words lead me to immediate notice of 
the circumstance, that, as Marie's design, and intro- 
duction, agree not with Matthew^s, so neither does his 
introduction, any more than his design, correspond 
with John's. MarFs object being, to show^ — ^not, with 
John^ that Jesus the Christ was " the only begotten 
Son," or " the proper Son,''^ of * the only true God, the 
Father ;' which phrases have reference to Jesus' di- 
vine nature and personality, only ; but — ^that Jesus 
Christ was a being commissioned by Heaven to pro- 
mulge certain new truths, and to attest, by miracles, 
his office ; Mark is satisfied with saying, that Jesus 
Christ is son of Gob. 

d The Rev. Dr Beai^d alleges : " Marias (Gospel) is eminently a 
" collection of anecdotes ; designed, however, to bear on the great 

> 2d Edition, Hamhurg, 1838. « P. 126. ' See below. 
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^* question of the times, and to establish the Messiakship of Jssus of 
" NazarethJ'^ Now, when it is recollected, Utat the Doctor collected 
and composed his work " in reply to Dr D, F. Strauss^ author of 
^^ ^ Das Leben Jesuy'" and published it in a year of grace so late as 
184& ; thus giving promise of setting the best fetce on things they are 
capable of taking on ; there is cause for hearty grief at such a declara- 
tion as this, that the design d Mark was to establish the Messiahship 
of Jbsus. The Rev. Dr Beard, as a Ghiisttan advocate, prepared 
his work after the fullest consideration of our common Christianity 
and of ihe opposing German Infidelity ; and he makes a declaration, 
on a fdndamoital point, alt<^ether erroiteous,— delivering to the 
world, of unbeUevers as wdU as believers, a statement involving a 
complete misconception of the second Evangelist's peculiar aim. In 
what chapt^ — in what verse— of JfcwF^ EvangeUumy did Dr Beard 
fancy he saw evidence, let it be the smallest evidence, direct or indi- 
rect, express or implied, of Markka purpose being the establishment of 
the Messiahship ? Let Dr Beard point to his reasons ; or acknow- 
ledge, henceforth, that he wrote what is calculated to lead to an 
enroneous, ther^ore dangerous, estimate of this Evangelist's end ? 

See to what shifts the Doctor hims^ is reduced afterwards^ in 
drawing out his statement on this subject. ^^ Matthew wrote," says 
he, " to prove the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth to th>e Jews ; 
** and, accordingly, makes ample use of the Old Testament in the 
** s^ose, and with the interpretation, current among his" [enlightened] 
** countrymen in the first century."^ In all this, the author writes 
correctly enough : but observe what follows. ** Mark, on the contrary, 
" conducted the same argument for the Heathen ;" [who had not, in 
all probability, so much as heard of the " Old Testament ;"^} '< in do- 
" ing which he took ifrom his proofs"— in the Old Testament ? — " the 
^ merely Hebrew investment in idiich he found them, and added such 
<< exphumtioDs" [of the Old Testam^t writings, &c. ? No, but} '' of 
<< Jewish customs and usages aa he judged desirable,"^ Jewish cus- 
toms, &c., to wit, of that, then pasdng, age ; for these are the cus- 
toms which Marlins Gk)spd exfjaitts. In fine, the Doctor has involved 
himself in & very nice piece of contradiction : Matthew aimed at 
proof of the Messiahship — and Mark aimed at * the same^ thing ; but 
then — Mark's aim was * contrary* to Matthew's, For the Doctor's 
salving clause, ^' for the Heathen," must be allowed to go for nothing. 
Because, for Ma/rk to have proved the Messiahship of Jssus of ^o- 
zareth, or rather of Bethlehem,^ and for Mark to have proved it fwr 

* P. 222. » P. 231, 2. • S«e Mow. ' P. 232. 

• Bethlehem was, and Nazareth was not, a Messianic place. Search and look, 
— More on the topic afterwards. 
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the Heaven of that day ; were things so incompatible with each other, 
that they could not stand together, at one and the same time : And 
for Mark, or for any Evangelist, or Apostle, of them all, to have 
drawn proofs from the Old Testament (whence Matthew drew his 
proofs) divested of the " Hebrew investment," was utterly.impossible. 
Rescind, from the proofri of the Messiahship, contained in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the Hebrew investment ; and what do you leave ? Denu- 
c^% itself indeed. 

e Some critics, in the absence, and for want, of better arguments, 
have argued, that, because Mark gives no genealogy, therefore it is 
proved that Mark wrote after Matthew, and after Luke, who do give 
each a genealogy, and who, by so doing, rendered it unnecessary for 
Mark to do so. If these critics had be^i in the least aware of the 
second Evangelist's purpose, they would not have fallen upon such a 
notable non causa pro causd, nor have found themselves (at least 
others find them) in opposition to the constant current of ancient tra- 
dition, (there were adverse little stareams,) which always assigns, as 
the order of the dates of composition, the very order we have, by the 
Providence of God, in our English Bibles. (It were easy to set down 
here a long, and very learned looking array of names, &c., as autho- 
rities for the statement. In ^rtiich array, would figure, as a matter of 
course, Eusehius, and the writers he mentions or cites : some of whom, 
though occasionally referred to as if they were authors reached by in- 
dependent channels, are, by the bye, mentioned or cited nowhere else, 
that we know of, but in one or other of the works of the said Eusefnus,) 
Mark wrote, indeed, after Matthew, but before Luke. — ^It is of no 
consequence what Strauss says, speaking as it were ex cathedrd, in a 
way which would become a Profsssob : — " Our second Gospel" " is 
" EVIDENTLY a compilation, whether made from memory or other- 
« wise, from the first and third Gospels." (§ 13. Tr. Ger.) It is of 
no consequence what Strauss thus says ; since Strauss demolii^es 
Strauss, in admitting (for he admits, yea anxiously contends^) that 
Mark has passages which are peculia/r to himself. Mark has pas- 
sages which are not in Matthew, and not in Luke : Mark is evidently 
a compilation from Matthew and Luke : — ^Are not these assertions 
destructive the one of the other, evidently? Strauss, too, is much 
offended (and the classic author of the mythic scheme has great rea- 
son to be so, since the cause of offence strikes, without missing either, 
at the roots of the mythic growth) with the second Evangelist for ap- 
pending his * arbitra/ry,^ yet omouMSTANTlAL, additions, and sevend 
times rates him soundly, I assure you, for thinking that Marias au- 
thority, staked in the mode in which it was staked,^ was any autho- 

* See below. > See above, § 18. 
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rity in the world. — In fine, the cause assigned, by those critics, is in 
itself false cw a matter of fact : and though 'twere not so, still 'twould 
remain a false cause, Matthew gave one genealogy of Jesus, and 
Luke gave another : Why would such be a proper reason for Marie 
giving none ? 

/ The Rev. Dr Philip Doddridge^ one of Dr Beard^s " older har- 
monists," paraphrases these words, "son of God, uhij roD ©sou" — altho' 
such a one as Campbell^ of Aberdeen, could have informed him, that 
" the phrase" " leaves the reader at liberty to understand son definitely, 
" or indefinitely, as he thinks proper^' — as if they were equivalent 
to (John^s) " only begotten Son of GtOD ;"' and, thereby, exposes how 
little he dreamt of Mark^s special design, or even of Mark having 
any particular design at all, and how much he, the Rev. Dr Doddridge, 
could, at a time, forget an essential distinction of the Evangelists, 
preserved in the Greek of the New Testament. 

Ex. gr. John i. 34, 50. m. 35, 6. v. 19, 20-23, 25, 6. vi. 69. 
XI. 27. XX. 31. &c. Matthew xvi. 16. xxvi. 63. Luke rv. 41. 
xxn. 70. Acts ix. 20. &c. &o. Compared, and contrasted, with 
Matthew XIV. 33. (Mark I. 1). Luke I. 35. &c. &c. 

Sorry am I to say, that a Christian advocate who is not one of Dr 
Beard^s ^^ older harmonists," nor a harmonist at all, falls into the 
same error. For in the Moral Argument in the " Voices of the 
Church" — for it is Dr Beard himself I speak of — Marias ^^mUZ^oZ 
" 0gou, son of God," are translated " the Son of God." Writes Dr 
Beabd : " The book of Mark opens thus : — * The beginning of the 
" gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son op God;' and, having done so, 
"immediately commences a process of evidence which is pursued 
" directly or indirectly to the end, illustrative of the import of the 
" words just cited, showing that the object of the writer was, in re- 
" cording the hitherto spoken gospel, to establish the great and funda- 
" mental truth, that Jesus Christ was the Son of God."* In d 
above, we beheld the Rev. Dr Beard asserting, that Mark designed 
to establish the Messiahship of Jesus. Here, we witness the same 
Doctor asserting, that Mark's object was to establish the truth that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God. MarWs design, or object, if it 
was the one, any one, of these, could not be the other also. Which, 
then, of these was Marie's design, or object ? Let Dr Beard make 
choice between the two : for the two together he cannot truthfully 
entertain. The Doctor himself admits, that Matthew's aim was to prove 
the Messiahship of Jesus ; and the Doctor will not surely gainsay 
this, that«7bAw'* aim was to set forth the proper Sonship o/ Jesus. 

• On the Four Gospels, vol. iv., loco. » " Family Expositor," loco, * P. 226. 
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Now to maintain, that MarWs aim was to evince the MessiaJiship and 
the proper Sonship, is to maintain neither more nor less than this^ 
That the aim of the second Evangelist embraced the aims of both the 
Jirst and the fourth Evangelists. A position strange* (though not 
altogether novel) and utterly untenable : one which all my readers 
will see sufl&ciently refuted in the course of my remarks. In sooth, the 
establishment of neither of these — the Messiahship^ to wit, and the 
Sonship — was the object, or design, ot the second Evangelist. It is 
curious — perhaps, it is not curious— that a writer having fallen into 
one glaring error respecting the end of an author, is liable to fall into 
another error ; even tho' the errors nowise hang together. Truth is one 
and consistent ; but error is manifold, multifarious, and incongruous. 

§ 25. Leaving to the last place Luke^ whose proce^ 
mium is more formal, and more in accordance with 
the style of human models, I proceed to touch on the 
introduction prefixed to JohrCs narration. That in- 
troduction, comprised in the first five verses, declares. 
The eternity of the Divine Logos. That he is the 
Maker of all things, without exception. That in him 
was life, and the life was the light of men ; &c. And 
to pass beyond the proem itself; a little farther on, (in 
verse 14) we have the doctrine of the incarnation of 
the Logos :9 While, a few verses farther on still, we 
have the incarnate Logos, Jesus Christ, pointed to 
as " the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
" world." (verse 29.) This Evangelist, then, begins 
by proclaiming the pre-existence of the Logos, and the 
glory of his person, as Divine : together with his glory 
as the Author of the world, &c. Nor is the Evangelist 
long in coming to the incarnation of the Logos ;9 or 
to Jesus Christ his office, as the true Lamb of God. 

< I mast not neglect to notice that a position stranger still, is involved in the 
notion of those folk who think, that the specific design of any one of the Evan- 
gelists did not materially differ from that of any other : the end is the same, 
although the meam are so very different. Which is next door to holding, that 
not any one of the Evangelists had any particular end at all. 
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In short, John commences his Gospel in a manner very 
different from that of the two synoptuU. His design 
was diflferent from that of Matthew^ or that of Mark : 
No wonder, then, that he prefaces his Evangelium dif- 
ferently. His design has great reference to the person 
of our LoBD ; and his design, as concerning that per- 
sonality, is to set forth His celestial origin and glory, in 
connection with His office, when incarnate, as Redeemer 
of lost mankind. And we have seen how, in accordance 
with his design, John has framed his eocordiwm^ and 
proceeds. 

g ^* Chrifltianity gave a new aspect to the doctoine of ike LoQoa ; 
'* formerly it bad been a purely specnlative question, now it gained a 
^* practical, religious significance. Tbe Evangelist John, in accord- 
^* ance witb the spirit of tbe doctrine of Paul, tbough differing from 
<< bim in die use of certain expressions, applied tbe term Logos to tbe 
" incarnation of tbe Deity in Christ. Tbis Logos was [i, e. repre- 
" sented] no longer a mere abstract idea, but tbe realization of a great 
" religious trutb bdng founded on a bistorical fact ; in tbis manner 
^^ it became tbe proper spring of all Cbristian tbeology."— Professor 
K. B. Hagenhadh^s " Compendium of tbe History of Doctrines."' 

Again : '^ Tbe central point of John's tbeology is tbe incarnation 
« of tbe Looos in CBBJBTJ'-^Ibid.^ 

§ 26. — It having been, thus, in John*8 design to set 
forth Jesus Christ his office as Redeemer of the 
human race — ^such a Redeemer as the Jews' paschal 
lamb, as a type, denoted : it must have been inJohn^s 
design to exhibit Jesus, who was the Messiah, as our 
great High Priest ; himself at once the Oflferer, the 
Priest, and the Victim. — 

§ 27. Luke^s prologue, contained in the first four 
verses of his book, is dedicated, in a truly classic style,* 
to a certain noble-man. It is in the following terms : — 

• Vol. I. § 4l.'-Clark'8 Foreign Theol. Lib. ' § 18, 
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§o(po^fAsycinv 6v 7}/L7if 'r^ayfidruVf (2.) Ka^ci/j '^a^sdotfav rifiT^ o) aie ag%S^ 
ahrwerai jcai iMJttiprai yevofisvot rov Ao^oy, (8.) "E^o^g xtjifioi, lea^xo- 
Xov&7ix6ri &vuhv -jratf/v dxg/Swg, xah^fjg dot yga-v^a/, x^dritfTs ©g^^/Xg, 
(4.) "Iva gT/yvjUg Tg^^ Jv xarfi^tidrig X6yojv rriv d(f<paXiiav' Which 

may be translated as follows. " Forasmuch as many 
" have taken in hand to set forth in order a declara^ 
" tion of those things which have been accomplished* 
" [or, thoroughly accomplished*] among us, (2.) even 
" as they, which from the beginning were eye-wit- 
" nesses and ministers of the Word,i delivered them 
" unto us :^ (3.) It seemed good to me also, having had 
" perfect understanding of all things from above, ^ to 
'' write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, 
" (4.) that thou mightest know the certainty of those 
" things wherein thou hast been catechised, "'^ or, " as 
" to which thou hast been'' — i. e. verbally ** — " in» 
" structed," 

h If any evidence, conveyed through any authority, were necessary, 
I would require no better an authority than Dr F, A. D, Tholuck, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Halle : who gives his 
readers to understand, that the Proem of Luke's Gospel is " in the 
manner of the Greek and Roman historians."® 

i " The verb rXriio<po§ia admits, in Scripture, two interpretations. 
" One is, to perform, fulfil or accomplish ; the other, to convince, 
" persuade, or embolden, that is, to inspire with that confidence which 
** is commonly consequent on conviction ; and hence the noun ^Xri^fxpo- 
" ^/a denotes conviction, assurance, confidence. The passive flrXjj^o^o. 

* For this, I am indebted to the translation, by the Rev. O. V. Smith, B.A. 
of Macclesfield, of Tholuch's " Credibility of tiie Evangelical History" — or to a 
note npon a passage in that translation — in Beard's " Voices of the Chuwjh" 
(p. 125) ; a work, niy obligations to which I am desirous of, at once and most 
frankly, acknowledging. I cannot but think, it would have beep an additional 
advantage to the English public (of which I am so veiy insignificant an item) if 
it could have been managed that we might more certainly guess, in each case, 
what is the composition of the translator, and what was composed by the author 
translated. 

C 
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" ^iofi^ai is accordingly either to he ferformed, &c. or to he convinced, 
" &c. Now, as it b only of things that we can say, They are per- 
^^ formedy and of persons, They are convinced, there can be little 

*' doubt in any occurrence, about the signification of the word. 

" Our translators have rendered in'jek^o<po^nfj*^uv most surely helieved, 
" after Erasmus, quce certissimce fidei sunt. But where do we find 
" '!eK^o<po^iiv signifying to helieve ? Not in Scripture," &c. Such is 
a part of the note of the very sensible Camphell upon the translation, 
proper for this place in Luke, of tXjj^o^ ogew.® And I have cited 
Camphell the more readily, because, tho' he may be regarded as, on 
the wh(de, antiquated, he, here, gives his reasons : which seem to be 
standing, and so good, ones. ^Tis, indeed, only of things we can say, 
They are performed, or accomplished : we cannot, of a truth, say of 
things, They are convinced. 

Such a topic fialls within the province of a Lexicographer, as well as 
that of your Bible-critic ; and Parkhurst maintains that Camphell, in 
his note, " has proved^' the point, that Luke's 'rs'7rX7i^o<po^rifisvajv ought 
to be translated accomplished : Parkhurst gives his reader to under- 
stand, the word should perhaps be rendered thoroughly accom- 
plished ^ And I do not think, that any light which modem German 
critics and commentators may have thrown out, on any subject, can 
have done aught to invalidate CampfeeZZ'5 proof, if Camphell proved it. 
No doubt, Olshausen affirms, speaking in reference to the place in 
Luke : " The signification to occur, to come to pass,'' [or rather to he 
accomplished^ " as applied to the term 'rXniofo^sTcfdat'^ can be main- 
" tained as little as" (it can be maintained as applied to) " the Hebrew 
" K^D-" ^^^> i* ^^J ^® asked, can the signification to he accom- 
plished, as applied to '7rX7}^o(po^iT(f0ai, be maintained as much as fulfil, or 
accomptish, can be maintained as applied to the Hebrew k!?D ^ For 
if so, one may have considerable hope, that the signification to he 
accomplished can be successfully maintained as applied to 'TX7)^o<po- 
ggAir^a/. The reason this : Hengstenherg, as good a judge (to say the 
very least) of the meaning of Hebrew words, and perhaps as good a 
Biblical commentator, as was Olshausen himself; Hengstenherg, in 
his Commentary on the twentieth Psalm, verses 4 and 6, in each of 
which the verb J^^jo occurs, has so little doubt as to to fulfil — i,e. to 

* On the Four Gospels, Vol. IV., loco. * Gr. Lexicon, sub voce. 

« It may be noticed, that " to occuir'^ cannot possibly be given as the signifi- 
cation of 'jrXri^ofo^sTtfdat ; because this latter word, as set down by Olshausen, 
is passive, and the former verb (to occur) is at least not so : And we cannot 
give a non-passive signification (whether active, neuter, or any other) to a truly 
passive verb. But this little affair indicates a mere slip in the German com- 
mentator. 
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accomplish — being the proper translation of that Hebrew verb, that he 
gives the meaning " fulfil" without ever expressing a doubt himself as 
to its correctness, or noticing the doubt of any other person. 

Olshausen goes on : " ^rX^jgo^oisw has the same signification which 
" irkri^oca has, and in a moral signification signifies persuasion, to give 
" assurance.'" And then he notices, in a note, that De Wette is 
against him : De Wette maintaining, that ie'K7i^o(po^t(a, in the sense of 
giving assurance, &c. can be used of persons only. And, in this 
matter, there are others besides De Wette against Olshausen, 

j I cannot refrain from citing the very sensible remark of an antir 
quated author, already employed in connection with the translation 
I have given of Luke^s proem. — " By 6 Xoyog some have thought that 
" our Lord Jesus Christ is meant." " Even if this were the mean- 
" ing of the word here, it ought not to be differently translated, be- 
" cause ministers of the Word is just as much fitted for conveying it 
** in English as u^^j^sra/ rou Xoyou is in Grreek. The English name is 
" neither more seldom nor less plainly given him in the translation 
" than the Greek name is given him in the original. If there be any 
" obscurity or ambiguity in the one, there is the same in the other."* 

h I have only transposed a clause of this verse, in order to make 
the meaning more easily apprehensible by the mere English reader. 
And on the whole, I have departed from the rendering in common use, 
only where the necessity for so doing appeared urgent. I have not, 
in any instance, altered for the sake of altering : nor have I aimed at 
amending where the alteration would have been slight and inconsider- 
able, even though the emendation would have been in my eyes an im- 
provement, and would have helped, perhaps, to substantiate some- 
thing I may have to advance as touching the design of the historian 
Luke. 

I The word oivudsv I translate, with Olshausen,^ " from above :" 
which words are set down as the mere literal rendering of the Greek 
term. And no Greek scholar can deny, that from above is a literal 
translation of amkv. -The question, to be sure, remains. What is to 
be understood by the ^^from ahove^'* — avw^sv ? For an answer to which 
question, my readers must look in the direction of a Discussion in 
the General Appendix, proposed to be put at the end of this work. 

m Our English word catechise^ hence catechism, is derived from 
xarri'^sM, But none of my readers should suffer themselves to be 
misled by a modem sense of the derivative. 

n The painstaking and generally cautious Lardner affirms, that 

3 Biblic. Comment, vol. i, p. 80. * Campbell, vol. iv., Note on Luke i. 2. 
* Commentary, vol. i. p. 81. 
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* what Luke says,' * is to this purpose :' " That it had seemed good 
" to him to send to Theophilus in writing a distinct and particular 
" history of Jesus Chbist ; that he might better know, and be more 
" fully confirmed in the truth of those things, in which he had been 
" iiMtructed BY wobd op mouth." — Lardner^s Works : vol. iii. p. 157. 

§ 28. Upon this dedication, I would remark, as 
much by way of anticipation as for any non-pros- 
pective reason : Firsts that the things of which the 
Evangelist is to treat are spoken of as having been 
accomplished, or thoroughly or surely accomplished, 
" among us."*' Secondly, the reason whereof being, 
that the things were evidenced by those who had been 
ey&^witnesses of the facts, and ministers of the Word, 
{i.e. either, the Lord Jesus himself, or, the system 
of doctrines,^ having a fact-basis,^ which was taught,) 
from the beginning, TJiirdly, that Luke claims to be 
divinely inspired to write, if &mhv, from above, ought 
to be interpreted as meaning from Heaven — that is, 
from God. Fourthly, that the historian is to write in 
(some kind of) order : the order of events chronologi- 
cally,^ or according to some other bond of connection, 
is to be followed.' Fifthly, that the ultimate design of 
Luke, as brought out in his preamble, was to make 
Theophilus = God-lover,^ and, as a matter of course, 
those whom that person represented,^ know the cer^ 
tainty of the doctrines, built upon, and intimately asso- 
ciated with, facts as they were,^ concerning which 
Theophilits(God-lover)had been before-hand catechised, 
and concerning which the historian is to treat. 

o Do not these two words, " among us," (it is the " iw" which is of 
importance,) evidence, against the dogma of certain critical commen- 
tators ; such as Tholuck, who, in the Article " Luke*^ in Kittd's Cyclo' 
psedia, indicates that (in his opinion) Luke is to be reckoned as * de^ 
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scended from heathen ancestors' — in short, a Crentile, as well as a 
slave (!) or, at best, a freed slave,* (!) and, at the same time, a physi- 
cian; and who, in his " Credibility of the Evangelical History," 
translated in Beard's " Voices,''^ talks of " the /ac«" of Luke's " Gen- 
tile origin :" I say, do not these two words evidence, that Luke was 
a Jew ? Just as, in the same way, when Josephus, in the Preface 
to his Antiquities^ speaking of Eleazar the High Priest, says, that he 
was " one not inferior to any other of that dignity amorig us ;" Jo- 
sephus bears testimony, indirectly, that he was a Jew. See, in Luke's 
other work, a similar phrase : — On a certain occasion, Peter speaks of 
" these men which have companied with us all the time that the Lobd 
" Jesus went in and out among us." Acts i. 21. In this case, the 
preposition is M : in the prelude to the Gospel, it is Iv. When Peter 
spoke of " ti8," the persons included under the pronoun were limited 
in number : the context determines. The ** tw" of Luke's Preface 
was, however, much more extensive ; for the number of persons de- 
noted thereby equalled the Jews of all parts of Palestine — yea, of all 
parts of the world. Not that the events, accomplished among Jews 
indefinitely, took place among Jews while in all parts of the world, or 
even in all parts of Palestine, In fine, the pronoun of the Preface 
applied to the persons of Jews generally ; though it did not reach to 
the places of any Jews, either generally or particularly. The " us," 
then, extended to Jews generally. It could not embrace Jews and Gen- 
tiles, the whole inhabitants of Palestine, (where only, the events had 
been accomplished,) indifferently, as among themselves, — exclusively, 
as regarded the inhabitants of all other lands ; for this plain reason : 
Luke was a native, not of any part of Palestine, but of Antioch in 
S^ria :^ — ^the " us" can by no management be made to hold under 

" If Tholuck finds himself under a hermeneutical necessity of making a slave 
of Luke, the critic will not deal harshly with his slave, but, animated by a feeling 
of justice, or of generosity, he makes our Evangelist, at any rate, an exceediugly 
gentlemanly sort of slave : " a well-informed Gkeek, skilled even in the medical 
sciences.,^' Not one of the medical sciences omitted. " A man of education ;" 
of ' some talent' And in TholucFs other work, the " Credibility," the Evan- 
gelist, the slave, is respectfully enough spoken of. 

' Page 126. 

8 EuseHusy in his Ecclesiastical History, B. iii. c. iv., says that Luke " was 
born at Antioch.^^ With whom agrees Jerome, who, in the prologue to his com- 
mentary on Matthew, calls Luke " a Syrian of Antioch." And no preceding 
ancient affirms aught to the contrary. Lardner, indeed, seems to doubt, and 
even call in question, Luke's being a native of Antioch. ( Works, vol. iii. p. 192. 
See, also, pp. 196, 202.) But his best reasons extend only in the direction of a 
disproof of Luke's being a Gentile Syrian. Lardner himself contends, that Luke 
was a Jew, and intimates his opinion to be that Lucius, of Cyrene, ''may be cur 
evangelist." {Ibid p. 194.) And if Luke could have been a Jew of Cyrene, so 
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it the natives of the city of Antioch, and the inhabitants of the cowntry 
of Palestine, 

p OlshatAsen, because neither an antiquated nor a second-rate cri- 
tic ? leans to this sense of rov Aoyou — " the Word." His language, in 
his comment on the second verse of Luke's first chapter, is : — 
" vTrti^sTfig X6yov^' [for uTjj^sra/ rov Aoyou] " (ministers of the word), 

" SC. 0gOU (of GrOD)." 

q The same able Commentator, when treating of the contents of 
Luke's fourth verse, with its Jcarrixn^^Q, has the following remarks, so 
excellent in their general tone. " A communication of dogmas in 
" the course of such xarr)x'n<fig, during the earliest period of the church, 
" was, of course, out of the question ; the whole instruction had an 

" historical basis The powers of reflection possessed by the church 

" were as yet undevdoped, and men had not then learned to form 
" dogmas out of ideas derived from the great works of God. The 
" apostles were contented with testifying the great facts of the history 
" of Jesus ; on this solid foundation was built the Church."® " But 
" if the instruction of the ancient church was historical, yet it was 
" not merely of an unreflective nature," &c. &c. All this we must 
receive in that good sense which the author designed to be put upon 
it : For strictly takeriy some of this would require to be received 
with grains of allowance. The Apostles were not always contented 
with testifying the great facts of the history o/ Jesus. The Apostle 
John, for instance, had * learned to form,' ay, and to teach, dogmas : 
Who, in his character of Evangelist, wrote (1) " that ye might believe 
" that Jesus is the Christ, the Son op God ; and (2) that, believing, 
" ye might have life through his Name." (xx. 31.) 

r Dr Olshausen affirms : " Kak^ra ^ust be considered as applying 
" only to chronology — That St Luke wished to adhere to a chrono- 
" logical order, is evident from the arrangement of his work."* Com- 

distant from Palestine ; he may have been a Jew of Antioch, so near, in com- 
parison, to Palestine : Just as Paul was " a Jew bom in Tarsus, in Cilicia^' — 
a city not so very far from Antioch. I shall finish this note by observing that 
Lardner, contending our Evangelist was a Jew hy birth, may be set (with your 
leave, Germans !) as equal authority in this matter, any antiquatedness notwith- 
standing, over against both Tholuck and Olshausen : this latter joining with his 
countryman in asserting (and he asserts in a most dogmatical manner) that Luke 
" was a Gentile by birth." — " Commentary :" Introduction, § 6. 

» See below note v. 

» Our Commentator adds : " only it" (viz. Luk^s " chronological order") 
" cannot be applied to particular chronological statements, inasmuch as St Luke 
" appears to have deviated from this rule in many single instances." On the 
whole, Luke adhered to chronological order, in general ; but deviated from it 
in * many' particulars. But is this representation really and truly consistent with 
itself? 
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mentari/, vol. i. p. 82. That the xah^i^g applied to chronology, was 
the belief of a great proportion, if not the whole almost, of the more 
ancient — ^must I add, the * antiquated V — Commentators. 

But not a few Commentators now dispute such a dictum, Dr 
Tholucky for example, makes an affirmation to quite another effect : 
and I cannot help feeling a pleasure in setting against each other these 
German Critics, who have no doubt assisted, each in his own way, in 
putting the whole of Continental Critical Christendom out of order ; 
and who have even threatened to fright this our Isle from its Chris- 
tian propriety. 

" There is no reason to suppose," affirms Dr Tholuck, " that the 
" Evangelists intended to write a chronological biography. On the 

" contrary/, their object was of a more practical and apologeticaP 

" tendency. With the exception of John, the Evangelists have grouped 
" their communications more according to the subjects than to chro- 
" nological succession. This fact is now generally admitted." Art. 
" MatthexjtP^ in Kitto's Cyclopaedia. And among the considerations, 
seriatim, advanced regarding the proem of the third Grospel, in his 
" Credibility," there is nothing like a hint that, in his opinion, Luke^s 
xcch^rig applied " only to chronology." Nothing like a hint, in his^ 
Article " Luke/^ in Kitto, 

8 " Is there no order but chronological order ?" asks a Reviewer of 
Straussy in " The British Quarterly Review."^ The question is not 
asked in reference to " xa^gg^g." But if it had been asked in relation 
to that word, it would have been a very significant and important 
question. 

t " The opinion that Theophilus, signifying a friend of God, is to 
'' be regarded as a noun appellative, and as applying to every faithful 
" reader, must be regarded as antiquated,^' Thus Olshausen,* The 
evidence of the erroneousness of the opinion, that " Theophilus " is a 
noun appellative, applying to every faithful, or rather loving, reader ; 
is pointed out, well enough, by one of our now antiquated authors : 
(in whom, one, now and then, gets a good thing ; when better is not 
to be gotten in any of our less or more neological authorities.) 
" What is said in the fourth verse evidently shows,'' declares the 
9.ncient, Principal CampbeU, " that the author addressed himself to 
" a person, with whose manner of being instructed in the Christian 
" doctrine he was particularly acquainted," On the Four Gospels, 
Note loco. 

« Pray, Doctor, may one ask, What did the Evangelists apologize for ? 
3 No. IX. — February, 1847. The Reviewer is understood to bfi the Kev. 
W. L. Alexander, D. D. 
* Bib. Comment, loco. 
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u " Although this Gospel of St Luke, with the Acts of the Apostles, 
' are thus addressed to a private person of distinction, yet have these 
" writings justly been received by the church into the canon, as well as 
" the Epistles to Timothy , Titus, and Philemon, because the persons 
" to whom they were addressed, as members of the Church, felt the 
" prevailing wants, and thus what was calculated to suit them would 
" apply equally to the rest." Olshausen's Commentary, Vol. I. p. 84. 
It is true, and has its own significancy, that the persons enumerated 
" felt the prevailing wants," &c. ; but, nevertheless, a much better 
reason could, and should, be assigned why those Epistles, and the two 
works of Luke, were received into the canon by The Church : which 
was then, whether or not it has been ever since, distinguished from 
sectaries and heretics. 

V That evidence of the nature of the early xarTj^ritrtg, the Apostles' 
Creed, shows the importance attached by the Church to pacts.— See 
above note q. 

§ 29. I cannot conclude what I, from myself/ or 
through others, have to advance concerning the pre- 
lude to the Gospel of Luke, in a better way than by 
adducing a passage from the practical yet truly saga- 
cious Paley — a favourite author, and well suited to be 
a favourite, with a people whose great characteristic 
quality is sound judgment. — " This short introduction 
" testifies, that the substance of the history which the 
" Evangelist was about to write, was already believed 
''' by Christians ; that it was believed upon the decla- 
" ration of eye-witnesses and ministers of the word ; 
" that it formed the account of their religion in which 
" Christians were instructed; that the office which the 
" historian proposed to himself was to trace each par- 
" ticular to its origin, and to fix the certainty of many 
" things which the reader had before heard of." ^^- 
dences : Pai-t I, ch. vii. Which passage the reader can 
compare with the remarks in my preceding section. 
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§ 30» Thus, each of the four Evangelists has his 
proem or introduction, containing, expressly or by im- 
plication, the main design of the writer, or that from 
which the same may be inferred, with greater or less 
clearness. Matthew and Mark give more in substance, 
than in form, that which embraces their great object : 
While Zmke and John give each a distinct formal 
proem, relating to the object so conspicuous in the 
author's horizon. The former couple, I may say, de- 
clare their purpose more by implication : the latter 
couple declare their's expressly. But the members of 
each division may be contra-distinguished from each 
other ; and indeed (were it advisable to pursue all the 
possible sub-distinctions) each member might per- 
haps be sub-distinguished from a member of the other 
bi-partition. To contra-distinguish, then, Matthew'^s 
introduction relates to the (legal) physical genealogy 
of a (divinely conceived) human being ; MarFs^ to a 
merely moral connexion of a certain historical per- 
sonage (human, or superhuman) with the Divine Ex- 
istence. Again, Luke^s proem, with its reference to 
events accomplished among the then Jew-Christians, 
to eye-witnesses, and those who all along had been 
teachers of the Christian doctrines, to a system of 
previous verbal instruction, taken from the deliver- 
ances of the current catholic traditions ; Luke^s proem, 
I say, is in exact contra-distinction to that of John^s^ 
as the proem of the last Evangelist has exclusive re- 
ference to the divine nature, and glory, of his Hero, 
who, as having had an ante-mundane invisible exist- 
ence, was altogether out of the domain of human, or 
created, consciousness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROOF OF THE JUSTNESS OF THE DOGMATICAL STATEMENT 
CONTINUED. 

§ 31. In proceeding with the illustration of the 
objects contemplated by the Evangelists, I may now 
go on to show, with regard to Matthew and Luhe^ that 
the one had the Messiahship j the other, the develope- 
ment of the humanity of ' the seed of the woman,' in 
view; when they furnished their respective genealogies 
of Jesus Christ. 

II. THE GENEALOGIES. 

MATTHEW AND LUKE, &C. 

§ 32. Matthew^s introduction, and his genealogy, 
are closely connected (a circumstance which may cause 
an appearance of some repetition) — indeed, the former 
is the commencement of the latter. Thus : " The 
" book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of 
" David, the son of Abraham. (2.) Abraham begat 
" Isaac, and Isaac,'' &c. &c. There is, first, the brief 
ascending scale, and, next, a long descending scale • 
accompanied as it is by a result (stated in verse 17). 
With reference to which, I may have more to say, 
should I, in the course of God's providence, come to a 
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particular detailed examination of Strauss'' s work, and, 
hence, be obliged to answer all creditable objections. 

§ 33. It was requisite, that Jesus should be able 
to trace his descent from Abraham ; whose seed Jesus, 
as the promised Messiah, must be. It was also ne- 
cessary, that Jesus should descend from Abraham^ 
through David; whose throne the Messianic king 
must fiU.^ Matthew, accordingly, commences the long 
scale with Abraham, and traces the descent of Jesus 
thvo^ David, and his kingly and lineal descendants, down 
to Joseph, whose reputed, and (in this extraordinary 
case) legal son Jesus was.** With Matthew, the genea- 
logy was so completely implexed in his main purpose, 
that he introduces the first portion, at least, of his 
history as " the book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ," starting with the genealogy, in its twofold 
aspect. In truth, with the first Evangelist, the genea- 
logy — the initial step of his advance — was the great 
sine qua non. Though all else had been right, yet, 
the generation or genealogy not made out, all would 
have gone for nothing. 

a " And here it may be observed, tbat the additional and peculiar 
" stimulus which the Hebrews derived from the hope of giving birth 
" to the Messiah, was inoperative with respect to adoption, through 
" which that privilege could not be realized." Thus Dr Kitto : in 
Cyc. Bib. Lit., Vol. I. p. 73. That, and such as that, may be, and 
yet the maxim of the Civil Law, Pater vero est is quern nuptice de- 
monstrantf^ is one which must be of wide application, and must, as in 
accordance with general law, have ruled the case in question. 

If any should ask for a proof that it is the genealogy of Joseph (as 

1 See above § 23. " Pandects (as quoted from Paulus) ii. 4. § 6. The 

maxim occurs in the Institutes. Originally a maxim of the Civil Law, it has 
been adopted by the Canonists. In an abbreviated form, it is referred to by all 
our Legal writers. 
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well as Jesus), and not that of Mary, which Matthew gives) the re- 
ply would be, that no one ever questioned the fact. Whatever diffe- 
rence of opinion there may have been in the case of Luke, there never 
was any in the case of the first Evangelist — So far as the point in 
hand is concerned. For, otherwise, question has been raised^by some 
— Supposing both the first and third Evangelists give Joseph's ge- 
nealogy, which of them gives the naturaly which the legal pedigree. 
Many of these questioners (ex. gr. Africanus, in Eusehius,^ in ancient 
times, down to Whitby , in modern) answer, that Matthew takes the 
natural side, and Luke the legal ; and a few (as Grotius, Le Clerc, 
Schleiermacher, in modem times) answer, that Luke traces the na- 
tural, Matthew the legal pedigree. 

§ 34. In fine, the conditions which Matthew'^ s genea- 
logy fulfils — taken in connection with|[those which it 
does not fulfil (as to which, presently) — suffice to shew, 
that the Evangelist's end, in furnishing that genealogy, 
had reference to Jesus as the Messiah promised to, as 
well as expected by, the Jews.^ 

h Of the Jewish expectation, there are abundant evidences in the 
Gospels. — "The most extraordinary person who ever appeared amongst 
" the Jews was Christ, who without human means, and with a few 
" poor disciples, brought about a greater change, and accomplished a 
" greater undertaking, than any Jew ever conceived and attempted. 
" K he was the Messiah, it is reasonable to suppose that the prophets, 
" who so accurately and undeniably foretold the things relating to 
" Babylon, Tyre, &c., would give some indication cf this sacred per- 
" son, who was of more importance to the Jews and to mankind ; 
" and consequently it is reasonable to suppose that we rightly under- 
" stand in general the prophecies which are applied to him. If he 
" falsely assumed the character which he took, yet since he had the 
*^ art and the success to make many of the Jews, and a great part of 
" the Gentile world believe in him, it was to be expected that some 
" caution would have been given in the prophetic writings to the Jews, 
" that they might not be misled by him, nor expect any prophet after 
" MalachV — Jortin^s " Remarks on Ecclesiastical History :" vi.* 

The affair was this. The Jews, about the commencement of our 
era, were in expectation of a Messiah. In many places of their sacred 

9 Eccles. Hist. B. I. c. 7. 

♦ Troloppes edit. {London^ 1846.) Vol. I. p. 85,6. 
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writings, a Messiah had been promised : the promises were, indeed, 
the causes of the later expectation. It was of essential importance to 
the Jews (not to insist on the case of others) that they should not 
be mistaken as to the object of their expectation. It was, therefore, 
** reasonable to suppose," that (supposing the existence of the prophetic 
inspiration — which was, in truth, evidenced by such prophecies as 
those relating to Babylon^ Tyre, &c.) the prophetic writings would 
give some notes, whereby the common Jews*^ might be led to distin- 
guish a pretender, L e. an impostor, from the true Messiah, and to re- 
cognise the true Anointed One on his appearance. 

But such notes there are in the Old Testament. And we know, 
from the New Testament, that, by them, the Jews decided on Messi- 
anic pretensions. See, ex, gr. Matthew n, 5, 6 ; John i, 46. vn. 41 , 
62. — To be sure, many of the Jews— the rulers as well as the com- 
mon people — egregiously erred, in a certain respect, in their inter- 
pretation of the notes of the Messiah ; looking for a great temporal 
Sovereign (John vi, 16. — ^&c.) in place of a mighty spiritual Prince 
of all earthly sovereignties. This was a mistake as to the nature of 
the dominion ; not, however, as to the fact that the Messiah should 
be " the Prince of the kings of the earth."® The fact was the all- 
important thing : and about the fact the Jews had not been left in 
any ignorance, or doubt. And there were, besides, the sine qnd non 
conditions; about which — as they were certain external facts, facts 
capable of direct external proof, in a certain case (disproof, in all 
other cases) — there could be no mistake : Such essential conditions 
as the kingly pedigree,^ the birth in " Bethlehem in Judea,^^^ and, in 
fine, all the other conditions as they are detailed, one after the other, 
in Matthew* 8 Gospel ; which is so intimately concerned with the Old 
Testament notes of the Messiah, and their real successive accomplish- 
ment in the life of Jesus. (See above, §17 — and, below.) 

§ 35. Come we now to Luke^ who begins the enu- 
meration of the items of his genealogy just where 
Matthew ends his, i. e. with Joseph.^ While Matthew 

* Viz. As in opposition to the prophets : the common Jews are not here opposed 
to their (priestly) rulers ; as they are in the next paragraph. 

• Revelation i. 5. See also xvii. 14, and xix. 16. "With which may be com- 
pared the second (that unqnestionably Messianic) Psahfi — Daniel vii. 13, 14. — 
and other places in the Old Testament. 

» See above, | 33. Stravss himself notices " the prophetical characteristic of 
Davidical descent," vol. i. p. 140. Tr. Ger. 

8 Matth, ii. 1, &c. (also Luke ii. 4, &c,) in connection with Micah v. 2. 
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sets out with Abraham as his point cT appui, Luhe^ 
arrived, by his method, bX Abraham^ stops not at him, 
but ascends to Adam, the first man. This is striking. 
But reason of such diflference in procedure is not far 
to seek. As Messiah, it behoved our Lord to be con- 
nected with Abraham, through David; and the esta- 
blishment of such connexion was enough, for Matthew* s 
purpose : more would have been supererogation, or 
worse. Not so, however, is it with Luke, whose design 
required that he should go up to Adam (thro' Seth, the 
substitute for " righteous Abel,'''* and so the head of 
the righteous line) whose seed was to ' bruise the head 
of the serpent.'^ LuTce''s design, which was to pour- 
tray the exact features of the humanity of ' the seed 
of the it/oman,' obliged him, moreover, to make known, 
whilst he set down the genealogy, that Jesus was not 
in reality the son of Joseph. Jesus was only, says 
Luke, the supposed son of Joseph : a)v, wg hoiiiZ^iro, vthg 
*iug^(p.^ And indeed, considering Luke'^s previous ac- 
count of the (miraculous) conception, what the Evan- 
gelist means by the words, " supposed son of Joseph,^'* 
is beyond all possible rational doubt. In fine, Luke 
required to be particular with Jesus' maternity (there 
was no real human paternity), as it was by reason of 
this that in Jesus was accomplished, in every require- 
ment, the prophecy concerning the seed of the wommn. 
Jesus' maternity fulfilled all the conditions of the great 
desideratum, constituted by the original promise of 
promises. 

c The difference between those Evangelists as to the point d? ap- 
pui of the pedigree teaches its own lesson. Stmuss^ indeed, declares 
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of " the opposite direction of the two tables," that it is an " unim- 
portant" difference. (Vol. I. p. 130. Tr. Ger.) Had the diflference * 
been really unimportant, Strauss was just the man to set about mak- 
ing it of importance : but being truly important, he reduces it to i 
" unimportant." — Matthew could not have ascended with bis table ; ! 
nor could Luke have descended with his. \ 

d " The genealogy of St Matthew, however, compared with that of St ' 

" Luke, clearly shows the different character of the two Gospels. Whilst 
" St Matthew begins with Abraham, the ancestor of the Jewish people, 
" St Luke ascends to Adam, the first parent of the whole human race, \ 

" the Gentiles included," [the whole human race, the Jews, the small 
minority, included ?] " and hereby connects the Redeemer with man- 
" kind at large, without reference to any national individuality." 
Olshausen^s Commentary, Part I. Sect. A, § 1. 

e " Luke (iii. 23.) instead of commencing his genealogy simply 
" with Jesus — the son of Joseph — *I?j(roiJ^ vilg *lua^<p, inserts * being 
" * as was supposed,' a)v, ug svofit^sro, x. r. X." So Strauss,* Yet, 
" that these genealogies" (the genealogy of Luke as well as that of 
Mattheui) " were composed in the belief that Jesus was the actual 
" son of Joseph and Mary, can hardly be disputed." ^ Luke^s genea- 
logy, thus, made Jesus the son of Joseph : Nevertheless, Luke himself 
who furnishes the genealogy (nobody but he furnishes us with it) 
makes Jesus only the supposed son of Joseph : — How is this seem- 
ingly glaring contradiction to be done away ? By an assertion not 
more ingeniously than boldly advanced : — " Luke . . . inserts 
" * being as was supposed ;' " arbitrarily inserts, of course. In short, 
Strauss's assertion is quite an arbitrary one. 

In accordance with the spirit which had dictated the assertion of 
such an insertion, as being in unison with the private conviction of 
Luke, and Matthew, (for the first Evangelist " changed the original," 
Strauss tells us,'* while the third * inserted'); Strauss allows his 
readers to take, as according with the representations of these Evan- 
gelists, Joseph as = " the foster-father of Jesus." ^ 

§ 36. Luke made known, I repeat, even whilst he 
set down the genealogy, that Jesus was not the cor- 
poreal son of Joseph. No question, however, but that 
Matthew sounds a note to the same eflFect. The first 
Evangelist begins with a generation of Jesus Christ. 
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The author takes the father of the faithful for his 
terminus a quo^ and, passing thro' David^ along his 
lineage, reaches Joseph. But arrived this length, the 
author, suddenly changing his mode of statement, in- 
forms us, that Joseph was the husband of Mary — and 
then, that of her (1^ ^,i — in the feminine — ^verse 16) 
was born Jesus, who is called Christ, or Mes- 
siah. Very remarkable. Why was not the infor- 
mation, in accordance with the former items of the 
genealogy. And Jacob begat Joseph^ and Joseph begat 
Jesus, &c. ? Because (as the Evangelist immediately 
after relates, verse 18,) Jesus was not the natural 
son of Josephy being the son of Mary only, who had 
been, writes Matthew^ " with child of the Holy 
Ghost.'V 

/ '* What does the genealogy say ? ' Abraham begat Isaac,^ 'Isaac 
" * begat Jacoh^ — and so on, for about forty generations, using the 
" word syhvtiife, begat, in each instance ; until, in the 16th verse, the 
" whole closes, with telling us, that * Jacob begat Joseph ;' and what 
" next ? — that Joseph begat Jesus ? No : no such thing. The uni- 
" fonn course is here at once broken : — * Jacob begat Joseph, the 
" * husband of Marj/ : of whom' (Mary) * was bom Jesus, who is 
" * called Christ.' . . . Now is it possible to declare, in plainer 
** terms, that, though Jesus was bom of Mary, who was married to 
** Joseph, yet that Joseph did not beget him ?" " And is not this 
" precisely what the narrative of the miraculous conception, in the 
" same Evangelist, relates at length ?" — Archbishop Magee's Works, 
Vol.n. p. 162.* 

The Archbishop's opponents, the English Unitarians, argue in 
pretty much the same way as our German Mythist does, touching 
Matthew^s genealogy, as taken in connection with the narrative of 
the miraculous conception. The consonance is very great: only, 
Strauss goes farther than the Unitarians go. " Matthew (i. 16) 
" changed the original ' Joseph begat Jesus of Mary^ — 'lb)6^(p b\ 
" syswfiae rhv 'Itjifovv sx rrn Ma^/ag (comp. verses 3, 6, 6) according to 
** his dwn view." Thus our German.* Would not one think, that 

* London, 1842. • Vol. i. p, 167. 
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Strauss had had an opportunity of inspecting the " original," — of 
which, indeed, he gives ^e vert/ terms ? and that he had actually 
been at the elbow of the Evangelist, while the latter proceeded to 
effect the change ? The English Unitarians are more modest : at 
least, they see less. They perceive no more than a repugnancy be- 
tween the genealogy and the narrative. The German Mythist too 
perceives the contradiction ; but he perceives, moreover, Matthew's 
device (in verse 16) for doing away with it. Pity, that the author 
of the first Gospel could not hide his expedient, for doing away with 
the contradiction, from too curious eyes. He who adventured to 
' change the original,' should have made sure of having the wit to 
conceal his handiwork. But the wit, it seems, was to be had on no 
terms. Why? Unsophisticated Englishmen, learned or unlearned, 
will persist in supposing it was because there was, for Matthew^ no 
such original as our German feigns. 

— Whether, when a contradiction is done away, the contradiction 
remains, let Strauss judge. According to him, then, there is no 
repugnancy between Matthew^s genealogy and the narrative of the 
conception, as the former presently/ stands. How such fact can be 
reconciled with what Strauss elsewhere says : " it is impossible (there- 
" fore) to think it probable that the genealogy and the history of the 
" birth of Jesus emanate from the same author,"* &c. : let Strauss^ 
in this case too, determine. So that, for a contradiction in Matthew^ 
StrgMss has presented us with a contradiction in — Strauss, 

§ 37. If any should be inclined to urge, that all 
this about the genealogies is no proof of the alleged 
special designs of the first and the third Evangelists, 
but only an illustration, amounting to this — Granting, 
that the design of Matthew was to establish the Mes- 
siahship, and that the design of Luke was to exhibit 
the humanity of Jesus, the seed pf Eve and of the 
blessed Virgin ; Matthew^ genealogic scheme, taken 
to be Josephean, and Luke'^s, taken to be Marian, ax^- 
cord with such designs : I would reply, I am very 
well content to let what I have advanced go forexactly 
that which it is worth, whatever this may be. But if 

• Vol. I. p. 166i There is, in the First Part of Sirautt't work, not a little 
to the same purpose. 

D 
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any one should assert, lie sees no evidence whatever 
of the Evangelists' particular designs in the considera- 
tions advanced, let me demand of him (I am entitled 
to do so), How he can account for their procedure, 
supposing the alleged ends were not really their ends, 
the ends heing, on' the contrary, something else ? 
What else? What else could Matthew^ s end he in 
giving his genealogy ? what else could Znik^^ be in 
giving his ? 

§ 38. In fine, the nature of my proof, or illustra- 
tion, (take it for what you like,) is this ; Supposing 
mck were this or the other Evangelist's design, his 
conduct, in a given instance, corresponds ; just as — 
supposing any other motive, the conduct does not cor- 
respond. This is the only sort of proof of the designs 
which the nature of the case admits. The motive of 
any writer — one of the Evangelists, for example — can 
be known to men having no other source of decisive 
knowledge than the author's writing, no otherwise 
than by the correspondence of the motive, supposed 
to be 80 and so, with the author's procedure, in given 
instances : — such correspondence being seen to exist 
not, when any different motive i^ brought into the 
field. This latter point is, indeed, here assumed ; but 
it shall be the business of my next section to produce 
evidence of some sort of title to make the assumption. 

§ 39. The wisdom, then, of my assignment of the 
motives of the two Evangelists will be best seen if we 
survey the palpable folly of critics, who, denying, or 
overlooking, the motives I have mentioned, assign a 
different motive to either of those Evangelists. And 
not to trouble my readers with the small fry of our 
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English commentators, I shall at once bring down a 
very noble quarry, even the not a little celebrated 
Infidel commentator, Strauss. " The true end of 
" these genealogies [^Mattheuj'*8^ to wit, and Luke's^ 
" is," says this prince of present German illuminators 
of those dark places, the Old Testament, and the New ; 
" the true end of these genealogies is only to represent 
" Jesus; the Messiah, as a descendant of David f now 
" a descendant of David is also a descendant of Abra-- 
" ham ; it was then entirely a work of supererogation 
" on the part of Matthew to go so far as AhrahamJf 
*• But when it is seen that Luke shoots backward past 
" Abraham^ as far as to Adam the first created, we 
" cannot properly attribute that extension to any other 
" cause than the involuntary progress of a move- 
" ment which, once commenced, hurries the mind to- 
" wards genealogic researches."* {Life of Jesus : §20, 
Tr. Fr.)® Thus (according to this criticism) the aflPair 



' " Each of these two gospels contains a genealogical table designed to ex- 
" hibit the Davidical descent of Jesus, the Messiah." (Vol. I. p. 122, Tr. Ger.) 

• The quotation in the text is, with little variation, from § 20 of the transla- 
tion of the French translation of the 3d edition of StrauBs's work. Strauss, in 
preparing his last edition, saw reason to expunge the passage, as & whole : it 
appears in the 4th edition (§ 21, not § 20) in a most diluted form — under which 
it is hardly recognisable. But we must not allow some of Strauss' s good things 
to escape from us so. Our mythist has varied himself so much in his successive 
editions, that future changes may be anticipated : the passage in question may 
reappear in some subsequent impression of his great work. In short, after the 
mutations to which, much of his matter has already been subjected, who can 
predict what is to be the final Strauss-ian award ? For my part, I feel entitled 
to regard a passage taken from the 3d edition as being Strauss' s real sentiment, 
as much almost as a passage in the 4th edition : the 3d edition being unques- 
tionably the honestest one, since it, compared with the first edition &c. " has 
gained (says Strauss) in frw^A."— The reward, this, of being an Infidel Proteus. 
VHio would seek to identify this sceptical chameleon with any particular hue ? 

Chameleons who can paint in white and black ? 

We must have in mind why Strauss could be induced to expunge passages. 
Although I do not say UfJuit was his reason for wiping out the passage in ques- 
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of assigning the motive of Luke takes a very unex- 
pected turn, and ends in depriving the Evangelist 
downright of any motive at all ! Thus Luke was 
under a genealogic furor! The critic, rather than 
imagine the possibility of his missing Luke^s design, 
divests, by the " involuntary progress," the mind of 
the Evangelist of its free-will ! But this is — German 
criticism ; of the true modern complexion too : w^iat 
we may call, criticism, with a vengeance. 

g Matthew starts, it is true, from Abraham ; but it is quite gratis 
dictum in Strauss to assert, that the first Evangelist in doing so per- 
formed a work of supererogation : and it but ill becomes such a sceptic 
to deal in the merest arbitrary allegation. 'Twould not be difficult 
to show, that Matthew knew* what he was about, and in this affair 
acted with reason.^ But when Strauss pleases to make an altogether 
unsupported assertion, we are entitled to trieat it as it deserves : and 
for its own sake, it is not worth refuting.^ — My readers are well aware 
by this time, that the true end of Luke's genealogy was not limited 
to, though it might embrace, the representing of Jesus, the Messiah, 



tioo^ to leave^ in the last edition, its diluted ghost, which is made np of a most 
paltry parenthesisy ushered in by a poor ' perhaps.' 

In the Preface to the third edition, Strauss admits, that he had made many 
corrections or *' rectifications" — thus ** changes." But the changes, with, or 
without, the ' convictions,' flowing from a sense of the " truth," from which (con- 
victions) the changes had emanated — the changes were themselves doomed to 
change. For we learn, from the Preface to the fourth edition, that the third 
edition contained *f too much of compliance." *' I found alterations at which 
" 1 (Strauss loquitur) could not but wonder," &c. What was the consequence ? 
Strauss, finding that he had been ' shaken as to the value of his doubts of the 
' authenticity of the fourth Gospel' ('' the most remarkable of all"), ' and the 
* belief which it merits,' — that he was * not so convinced as he was' of the non- 
authenticity of that fourth Gospel, and that, in the third edition, he had written 
accordingly ; and deeming that that would never suit the scheme of his absolute 
my thism ; gets quit of his * convictions,' we know not how, takes the brush, and, 
at a fair set-to, obliterates the " alterations" savouring of " compliance :" by 
which excellent means, " the earlier readings" (altered once through conviction) 
" are now" — i.e, in the fourth edition — "restored." 

Should it not teach a weighty lesson to this daring meddler with the 

foundations of the creed of Christendom, that he has changed so much, so often, 
already? 

• See above, note c, § 35. ^ See above, note b, % 23. 
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as a descendant of David, And concerning the true end oi Matthew* s 
genealogy, there never was any difference of opinion : No Christian 
advocate ever disputed, that Matthew^s table was designed to hold 
out Jesus as of the lineage of David, through Joseph; thus, the 



h Not only enlightened modem commentators, as Olshausen, (see 
above, § 35, rf) have seen — but even some of the Fathers, who, I ad- 
mit, are not always authorities with a certain German author, saw — 
farther into this matter than Strauss allows himself to see. Take, 
for an example, Chrysostom ; who, in his introduction to his homilies 
upon the Gospel of St Matthew, has the following passage — And who 
will fail to perceive that, for Luke's conduct^ the Greek Father 
assigns a better reason than our Sceptic's ? Which latter, if the truth 
must be told, is not so much a reason for Luke^s procedure, as the 
abscission of every reason ; except an involuntary one, which, after 
all, is as bad as none. — " Matthewy writing to Jews, was contented 
" to bring down our Lord's genealogy from Abraham and David ; 
" but Luke, writing for all in general, went higher up, to Adam,*^^ 

§ 40. Of a piece with our Mythist's criticism on 
Luke's table of pedigree is the statement put forth by 
the great SchleiermacheVy himself the founder of a 
peculiar school of Bible-criticism. But 'twas a great 
matter that Schleiermacher^ although a Semi-rationalist, 
was on the side of the well-wishers of Christianity ! 
" Schleiermacher has remarked, that Luke has, by tak- 
" ing that course, done nothing more than mask whatr 
'' ever there is in the genealogy of importance to the 
" establishment of the Messianic character of Jesus." 
Thus it is in iitrauss^s " Life^" &c.* And the statement 
contains no misrepresentation of Schleiermacher' s 
words, delivered in the " Critical Essay on the Gos- 
pel of St Luke^ " The precise point which is the 
" essence of the proof (i. e. of the Messiahship) in the. 
" genealogy [of Luke^ to wit], is concealed from view 

• See above, note a, § 33. 

» For this citation, I am beholden to the careful Lardver : vol. ii. p. 602^ 

* § XX, Tr. Fr. 
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" by its being carried up as far as .4rfam."* — No doubt, 
since the establishment of the Messianic character was 
NOT Luke^s great purpose, Luke^s course, which cer- 
tainly quadrates not with the end which SchleiermacJier 
has laid down for the Evangelist, masks, or conceals 
Jrom view, the mere establishment of the Messianic 
character. Heaven preserve us from a too close em- 
brace — ^a kiss ! of certain friends, on all occasions. 
Was Judas Iscariot cursed, not to commit suicide, but 
to be the undying wandering Jew? And does the 
wandering Jew sometimes wander no farther than into 
the study-room of one of your German critics on 
(Anglice, against) the Bible, which room is the wan- 
dering Jew's own ? 

§ 41. In fine, all other motives being extruded as 
quite inadmissible, the assignation of our's is invested 
with the prerogative of right. Put all things together, 
and you have a full proof : at least, a proof sufficient 
to satisfy any mind unshackled by determined preju- 
dice. The genealogies prove ; they do more than 
merely illustrate, the objects of the writers. 

§ 42. Clear as the case may be, as touching the 
pedigree-tables of Matthew and of Luke, the whole 
case becomes still stronger, when we consider how the 
affair stands with regard to the other Evangelists. 

§ 43. Matthew furnishes one genealogy, and Luke 
another. But neither Mark nor John gives aught in 
the shape of a genealogy. Matthew introduces (as 
already noticed^) his history as " the book of the gene- 

* Page 65 of the English transl. This translation of Schleiermaclier^B " Cri- 
tical Essay" is generally understood to have been made by T //, the 

Bp. of St D (Vs. 

• Above, § 33. 
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ration of Jesus Christ ;" as if all the writer's ob- 
ject — ^in the first part, at least, of his memoirs* — was 
comprised in the matter of the generation or genealogy. 
Whereas, Mark prefaces his history as " the beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ :" and though, after- 
wards, Mary is alluded to as JeSus' mother, by some 
of the synagogue-worshippers {^Marhyi. 3), this Evan- 
gelist delivers in no part of his memoirs any thing like 
a genealogic tree. In perfect contrast are those two 
Evangelists. And to go on to John; his procedure, 
in this respect, coincides completely with Mark'^s. 
Although Philip^ in reporting to Nathaniel concerning 
Jesus, designates him " the son of JosepK'^ (John i. 
45) ; although some of the Jews, on a particular occa- 
sion, say, " Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and' mother we know ?" (John vi. 42J ) : still 
the fourth Evangelist has never the least intention of 
furnishing a formal earthly generation, or genealogic 
scheme. In fact, to have entertained such intention 
would have been in serious dissonance with the 
writer's peculiar aim ; from which, a human genealogy 
might rather have estranged, or at any rate diverted, 
the reader's attention. 

% (1.) " The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, — I suppose 
" these words to have been the original title to this Gospel ; and that 
" they signify, according to the Hebrew phraseology, not only the ac- 
" count of the genealogy/ of Christ, . . . but the history of his birth, 
" acts, sufferings, death, resupreotion and ascension. 

" The phrase, book of the generation, JlH^lil 19D sepher 
" toledothy is frequent in the Jewish writings, and is translated by the 
" Septuagint, ^i^Xoi ysveciug, as here, by the Evangelist ; and regu- 
" larly conveys the meaning given to it above ; e.g. This is the book 
" of the generations of Adam, Gen. v. 1. That is, the account of 
" the life of Adam and certain of his immediate descendants. Again. 
" These are the generations of Jacob, Gen. xxxvii. 2. that is, the ac- 
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'^ count <nr histoij of Jacobs his son Joseph, md the otlm renudbible 
'' branches of the fsasSLj. And again. These are the generations of 
" Aaron (Hid Mosesj Num. vL 1. That is, the history of the life and 
^* acts of these persons, and some of their immediate desc^idants. 
** The same form of expression is also nsed. Gen. iL 4. when giving 
*^ the history of the creation of heayen and earth. 

" Some have translated pt^g ytneiug. The hook of the genealogy ; 
^ and consider it the title of this chapter only ; but the former opinion 
** seems better founded." — Dr Ada/n Clark^s Commentary on the 
New Testament : loco. 

(Chrysostom was of that opinion which Dr Clarke advocates. See 
LardneTy ii. p. 611.) 

(2.) ^' The first verse in St Matthew does not form merely an in- 
^' scription for the genealogy which follows. 6/^g ytnettag (= 19D 
" rtrh\FS Gen. v. 1) signifies, in the first place : Book of genera- 
'^ tions, genealogy. This expression cannot possibly have a reference 
^' to the whole life of Jesus, because ym^tg nowhere signifies life. 
" But the signification family 'records, which WT^ln no doubt has 
** (comp. Genes, xxxvii. 2, aZrat ai yevs^ug 'laxo^/?, where no genea- 
*^ logical tables whatever are mentioned), may here be applied indeed, 
'^ and permits the reference of this expression to the history of the in- 
" fancy of Jesus contained in the first two chapters." — ^Dr Ols?iausen*s 
Oonmientary: loco. 

(3.) My reader has now before him a British Doctor and a Ger- 
man one : the former affirming that, in his opinion, Matthew's first 
two words (fii^g ymtfiug) were intended for a title to the whole first 
Gospel ; the latter affirming that those two words cannot possibly have 
a reference to the whole life of Jesus, but may be referred to the whole 
of the first two chapters. My reader has likewise the authors' respec- 
tive reasons; which, as it happens, are drawn from the same source, 
though the results are so opposed. In theological hands, similar pre- 
mises lead often to most dissimilar conclusions. I, who remember 
Fope^s line, 

Who shall decide, when Doeton disagree ? 

shall leave my reader to come to his own conclusion, affcer he shall 
have placed himself between the more modest affirmation of the native, 
and the very positive denial of the foreigner. 

j Strauss, referring to this passage, &c., raves away at an unpar- 
donable rate. " All his (Jesus') contemporaries in general, according 
'< to our Evangelists, regarded him as a son of Joseph, a fact which 
" was not unfrequently alluded to contemptuously and by way of 
" reproach in his presence" — A lewd sneer ! — " Thus afibrding him 
" (Jesus) an opportunity of making a decisive appeal to his miracu- 
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" lous conception, of which, however, he says not a single word."^ 
There is one thing, however, which our author has altogether neglected 
to consider. And the consideration is so important that very likely 
I may allude to it once and again. Be it carefully weighed, then, that 

THE MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION WAS NOT CAPABLE OP EXTERNAL DIRECT 
PROOF : It was not an eMernal fact ; from the nature of the case^ 
therefore, it could not admit of direct eoctemal evidence* And although 
Strau3s*8 problematical " decisive appeal to his (Jesus') miraculous 
conception," becomes, in the subsequent sentence, " this external 
evidence," it would require a power of transformation passing any 
possessed by our German to metamorphose the miraculous conception 
into an external fact, and an appeal to the miraculous conception into 
ecctemal evidence. In short, Strauss raves at no allowance. Though 
he has written so glibly, did he ever bestow any reflection on this 
subject ? Be this as it may, what he has written on the subject is 
unworthy of his German acuteness. It evidences, in sooth, more acri- 
mony than acumen, malice rather than judgment. 

I do not say — let my readers observe, I do not say — that, because 
•the miraculous conception was not an external fact, — was not, there- 
fore, capable of external proof; this formed the reason why Jesus, 
according to John^s Gospel, did not answer unto the Jews by appeal- 
ing to his miraculous conception. Joseph was, in a good sense, the 
parent of Jesus. (See Luke himself, ii. 4P). See § 33, note a, above, 
and Appendix. 

It may be as well to notice, on the present occ3,sion, something 
Strau^ss says, in the page preceding that from which the last citation 
was made. The passage regards John's omission of the history of the 
miraculous conception : and though what I am more immediately 
concerned with is John^s (as well as Mark*s) omission of a table of 
pedigree, still the topic of the conception of Jesus, and that of his 
genealogy, are apt sometimes to tead to, if not to run into, each other 
— a circumstance which my readers may have observed. And in 
truth, the conception by the Virgin Mart/ is, at bottom, a part of the 
real genealogy of our Lord. 

" The history of the* conception is omitted not only by Mark, but 
" also by John, the supposed author of the fourth gospel and an 
" alleged inmate with the mother of Jesus subsequent to his death, 
" who therefore would have been the most accurately informed con- 
" ceming these occurrences." Etc. 

' Vol. I. p. 164. 

• Strauss J with strict propriety, gives his readers to understand, that parent 
(as applied to Joseph) is " an appellation which could only have been used in an 
" ulterior sense by ohe who had just related the miraculous conception." § 26. 
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Strauss takes for granted, that, if John knew of the miraculous 
conception, he mnst have recited the event formally : that, in fact^ 
John must be supposed to record all he knew regarding Jesus. But 
such a suppositum as this of Strattss^s is far from being correct. In 
more than one place, John refers to much knowledge possessed bj 
him, but not communicated to us.^ Besides, on the general question ; 
an author is not to be supposed to write all he knows concerning his 
hero, but only all he knows which is german to his design in writing 
of that hero. This great truth Strauss everlastingly overlooks — and 
from his gross disregard of it, flow^ much of his inefficient sophistry. 
'Tis owing to the very circumstance now specified, that he so often 
writes so wide of the mark. Like an ancient mariner, sailing in op^n 
sea, without his eyes seeking that polar star which could so surely 
guide, 6j/ determining, hb course ; is that critic who steers his way 
through any history without his attention being firmly riveted on the 
historian's great peculiar aims. But if Strauss disregards the wise 
injunction, delivered by a true critic, as well as great poet. 

In every work regard the author's end, 

Since none can compass more than they intend ;» 

One may incline to think, it is occasionally more from design than 
from inadvertence. This compliment, Strauss^s intellect merits. 

To specify single instances, where — in addition to the instance 

adduced above — Strauss argues from the silence of the Gospel-authors 
to their complete ignorance ; when the volumes which he has so mis- 
named " The Life of Jesds" abound in such instances ; were super- 
fluous, or at least endless. But his 100th § frimishes a notable case 
of disregard of the wise injunction of our Vates, " It appears then 
" that the resurrection of Lajzarus, since it is not narrated by the 
" synoptists, cannot have been known to them." A few lines farther 
on, we have : " the ignorance of its author [the author, whoever he 
was, of the first Gospel] and his •compeers of the resurrection of 
Lazarus,*^ Which event, had it ever taken place, Matthew^ Mark, 
and Luke must have recited ; since it is " incomprehensible that it 
" should not have entered into the general tradition, and from thence 
** into the synoptical gospelsP In fine, our author is not to be de- 
terred from the expression of his opinion on the subject. He, accord- 
ingly, is not ashamed to say : " We . . distinctly declare that we 

" regard the history^of the resurrection of Lazarus desti- 

" tute of external evidence; and this whole chapter [11th of John"], 
" in connexion with those previously examined, as an indication of 
" the unauthenticity of the fourth gospel." Vol. IL pp. 378-9, 381. 

• See John xx. 30, 31. — xxi. 25. ' Pope. 
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See, also, p. 377. See, likewise, p. 349, for another application of 
Stratiss^s very peculiar rule. 

Yet, hear what he says elsewhere, with a singular deficiency in 
consistency. " Most of our theologians" — he refers, in a note, to 
AugusUn^ — *' maintaining, and justly, that the silence of one Evan- 
" gelist concerning an event which is narrated by the other, is not a 
" NEGATION of the evenf^ — Vol. I. p. 146. One might quarrel with 
the propriety of this language; but to the propriety of what the 
language would convey, we can have no fault to find. That the alenc© 
of an Evangelist concerning an event, is not to be reckoned equal to 
a denial of the event : this position, we must hold as being unassail- 
able ; except by him who will find it to be impregnable. 

But what of the inconsonance which has been pointed out ? Such 
is a mere nothing to your thorough Sceptic and Mythist, who must, 
from the very nature of his situation, be dealing in contradictions — 
the very materiel he boasts of discovering, in such abundance, in the 
Evangelical records. Could a finer piece of inconsistency— or a flatter 
and more glaring contradiction — be found anywhere, even out of the 
Bible, than is contained within the small confines of the following 
period ? — " A suffering and dying Messiah. Foreign as the idea of 
" SUCH a Messiah is to the Old Testament, the disciples [of Jesus], 
" who wished to find it there, must nevertheless have regarded as 
" intimations of THIS KIND, all those poetical and prophetic passages 
" which, like Isa, liii., Ps. xxii., represented the man of God as 
" afflicted and bowed* down even to death," Vol. III. p. 370. In 
the first place, a suffering and dying Messiah is quite foreign to the 
Old Testament : But, then, Jesus' disciples must have regarded as 
intimations of a suffering and dying Messiah the passages J«aiaA liii. and 
Psalm xxii.^ — prophetic as they were in representing the man of God 
as afflicted [= suffering] and bowed down even to death [= dying.] 

• Either, Strauss's reference, " Angustin, de consens. evangelist, ii. 5." = lib. 
n. cap. 5, is a mistake ; or, the figures are a misprint. For cajput 5. of liber ii. 
of the " De consensu Evangelistarumy^ does not touch on the topic indicated by 
Strauss. But indeed, what need to refer to any one place in that work, or in 
any one of several works of the same Father, as a special authority to the effect. 
That the silence of one Evangelist is not tantamount to a denial of what is re- 
corded by another ? As well might one refer to a Greek Grammar for any single, 
though not particular, aUusion to the Greek language. For one of the great 
postulates lying at the bottom of Augustin's whole exposition is the postulate, 
That, from the silence of any Evangelist, nothing, prejudicial to the truth of any 
other Evangelist's narrative, can be drawn. 

» A Psalm " which even Strauss, though without any good intention, has 
" signalised by calling it the programme of the crucifitcion of Christ.** So 
Hengst€nberg*s Commentary on the Psalms, loco. 
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§ 44. Indeed, Mark and John^ by withholding any 
genealogic tables, do as much throw light on . their 
great specific ends, as Matthew and Luke^ by supply- 
ing their genealogies, do throw floods of light on 
their's ; when the two sets of cases are viewed in con- 
nection with each other. If the latter couple show 
their objects by positive acts, equally do the former 
show their^s negatively, or by the absence of any human 
generation.* 

k " John has passed by in silence the genealogy of our Lord, 
" BECAUSE it was written by Matthew and LuJce i" " He com- 
" menced with the doctrine of the divinity, as a part reserved for him, 
" by the divine Spirit, as if for a superior." So writes the father of 
Ecclesiastical History.* Both falsity and truth in the passage. The 
reason assigned for John's omission of a genealogy, is a false one.* 
The reason hinted at for the same Evangelist's occupying himself 
with the doctrine of the Divinity, is a true one. A true reason, 
involving a grand truth. And what is especially surprising is this, 
that the truth which Eusehius embraced had not the effect of making 
him reject the falsehood, with which the truth is so unnaturally asso- 
ciated. But indeed, the notion that the fourth Gospel is a supple- 
mentary one — from which notion Eusehius's error, in the instance 
particularized, springs, as appears from the whole context of his 
History— is very ancient, as well as almost universal. Eusehius 
might have known better ; but he is not to bear all the burden of 
blame for entertaining the notion, although several places in his 
History show that he entertained it to the fullest extent. 

After this, it will not be surprising to see Dr Lardner writing in a 
way comporting with the popular notion. - " St John observing what 
" had been the method of the three former evangelists, and that they 
" had given a very sufficient account of that part of Christ* s ministry 
" which immediately succeeded the imprisonment of John the Baptist, 
" resolved to supply their omissions. By which means he was led," 
&o. Vol. V. p. 342. In a word, John^s was a supplementary history. 
(Nevertheless, the same author writes in the following manned. " Let 
" us view St John in another place. In Jhe sixth chapter of his 
** gospel he relates a story of Christ's feeding a multitude in a mira- 

* " Ecclesiastical History," Book III., chap. xxiv. {Bagstcr'i E<lit. London^ 
1842, page 134.) * Weigh note c under § 24, above. 
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" culous manner," &c. &c. " This is just the same with what the 
" three other evangelists had told before." ' Vol. V. p. 340. Then, 
St John cannot, one would think, be a mere supplementary writer.) 

My readers will, I trust, have complete satisfaction on this ques- 
tion. Was John^s Gospel intended to be only supplementary ? ere they 
and I part company. It fortunately happens, that the evincing that 
each of the four Evangelists had his own peculiar design in famishing 
his Gospel, with which design that of any other of the gospel-writers 
did not intermeddle ; it fortunately happens, that this circumstance, 
by itself, does as a matter of course refute the notion that JohrCs 
Gospel was only a supplement to the three synoptical Gospels. That 
the last Gospel is, in one sense, supplementary, *, e, supplies matter 
not in the other Gospels, is a position which was not ever disputed by 
any. 'Tis an incontestable point. The true question never was. Was 
John's Gospel supplementary ? the question being. Was this Gospel 
intended by its author to be no more than a mere supplement to the 
synoptical narratives ? Was that Gospel intended to be principally 
a mere supplement? a supplement qud, a supplement? — In fine, 
Strauss is not far wrong, when, having in his eye the view which regards 
the Fourth Gospel as merely supplementary, he alludes to such view as 
being, not only generally invalid, but * worn out' — Vol. in. p. 12. 

[No one ever questioned, 1 have said, the fact that it is the 
genealogy of Joseph wh ich Matthew gives. (Note a, under § 33.) 
And with regard to Luke's pedigree-table, 'tis quite true that 
(in § 35, et seq.) I have not adduced any distinct complete 
proof, of a direct kind, of what is there subsumed, viz. that 
Luke gives Mary^s genealogy. To enter upon such topic here, 
were I to do the subject full justice, would require space too 
ample to be in character with the space which could be fitly 
allotted to a portion of this Second General Head. But that 
topic, as well as perhaps some other topics relating to the 
Genealogies, merit, and must receive, the most ample consi- 
deration ; as, if many Infidels have attacked the Christian 
story through the sides of (what they conceive to be) the weak 
points with a reference to the Genealogies, too many Christian 
writers have, it is certain, defended their ground in modes cal- 
culated to betray the fortress rather than repulse the enemies' 
beleaguering. The subject, then, of the Genealogies will be 
taken up in the Appendix ; to which I would refer my reader, 
in hope that there he will find the topic resumed and followed 
out to his complete satisfaction.] 
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CHAPTER y. 

PROOF OF THE JUSTNESS OF THE STATEMENT CONTINUED. 

§ 45. I advance to a third head, under which the 
first two Evangelists shall all but exclusively fill our 
horizon. 

in. QUOTING OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECIES.— 
MIRACLES. 

MATTHEW AND MARK CONTRASTED. 

♦ Part First. 

§ 46. Matihevu's chief special design, it has been 
said, was to set forth the Messiahship of Jesus. This 
was a topic having relation to the Jews,* and, thus, to 
the Hebrew Scriptures. If, therefore, I be right in 
my assignment of the Evangelist's motive, I might 
tell, taking a priori ground, that Matthew would be 
the writer to show, from those Scriptures, and from 
features in the life of Jesus, that the marks of the 
Messiah, laid down in the Scriptures, were applicable 
to the person and circumstances of his Hero.^ 

» Above, §17, &c. 

* Here may be noticed a thing which is to be borne in mind, as of pretty wide 
application. When I deliver such a proposition as this : Matthew designed to 
show that the Messiah of the Old Testament was existent in Jesus ; I mean, 
by Messiah, Him who was the Messiah. For the term " Messiah" is, in the 
Old Testament, applied no more than twice to Him who was to come as the 
Saviour &c. — viz. in Psalm ii., and in Daniel ix. ' 
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§ 47. What, then, do we in point of fact find ? That 
Matthew^ on not a few occasions, appeals to, and quotes, 
the writings of the Old Testament, for Messianic pro- 
phecies having their fulfilment in Jesus : which is 
just saying in other words, that Matthew refers, so 
many distinct times, to those writings for a kind of 
proof that Jesus is the Christ or the Messiah. 

§ 48. While Mark — How often does he so ? Not 
once : not once, in the sense now entertained. That 
is, while Matthew, in his own proper person as author, 
refers to the Old Testament prophecies frequently, 
Mark does so not once, in proof of Jbsvs^ Messiahship. 

It may be thought, that Mark xv. 28, may be brought in 
objection to the rule laid down as being observed by the second 
Evangelist. But what at first sight may seem a ground of 
strong objection, may turn out to be a strong confirmation of 
the doctrine. Mark XV. 28, is : " And the scripture was ful- 
" filled, which saith. And he was numbered with the trans- 
" gressors." (Kai /tisrSi avcfLuv BKoyk&n,) But Griesbach indi- 
cates this whole verse as a probable interpolation : And if he 
did not remove the passage from the text, his conduct was, I 
suppose, influenced by a dogmatical, more than by a critical, 
reason : — ^a parallel place being in Luke xxii. 37. (Ka/ fj^trdt, 
avS/MODv e\oyi<s6fi,) [In like manner, the passage in Matthew 
XXVII. 35, " That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
" the prophet, They parted my garments among them," &c., 
is, without doubt, an interpolation (See below, page 91) ; 
taken, possibly, from the genuine passage in John xix. 24.] 
Dr Adam Clarke's note on the verse is : " All this verse is 
" wanting in many MSS., some Versions, and several of the 
" Fathers." And though it were granted to be true, that the 
Doctor was by no means a first-rate Bible-critic,^ still he was 



' A very severe opinion of the Doctor, as a Commentator, is given in KiW» 
Cyclopeedia, Art. " Commentary," by a brother Dissenter. If Dr Clarke makes 
large demands on philosophical readers' patience — ^philosophical readers (like 
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perfectly competent to pass sentence in a mere matter of Unguis- 
tical fact. It suffices that he was a tolerable BiblicaHinguist. 
Kuinoly in his Commentary, after noticing that the verse in 
question is awanting in certain valuable MSS., and others, 
adds : " Eat ergo locus valde suspectus^ The evidence, then, 
from MSS., &c. &c., against, balancing the evidence /or, 
the passage as of Marie's enditing ; the road is legitimately 
open for the question, Can it be credited that Mark — view 
him as "what sort of author you may — ^would commit the glar- 
ing inconsistency of never quoting, in his own person, any 
passage from the Old Testament as applicable to Jesus' life, 
and of quoting (above all in the vague way. The scripture, 
&c.) one sole passage as applicable to a circumstance concomi- 
tant with Jesus' death 1 In fine, the doctrine, drawn from 
accurate analysis of the tenor of the Evangelist's own course, 
may be directed to this questionable passage : regarding which, 
the fact is as has been noticed. The analogy of uniform proce- 
dure in the case of any one of the Evangelists may, sure, serve as 
a key to open up the secret touching a doubtful clause, or verse, 
in our textus recepttis. When the evidence of MSS., &c., is 
divided, that analogy may be thrown, as a make-weight, into 
one scale, whereby the other scale will be made to kick the 
beam. The make-weight, in addition, will make dead-weight, 
on the whole. 

This is not a question of conjectural emendatory criticism, 
where is simply laid down what the author of the second 
Gospel ought, or rather ought not, to have written in a certain 
case. The question is. Taking into account the acknowledged 
peculiarity of that writer, is it likely, or the reverse, that he 
penned a verse so out of character with his own course ; the 
pro and con evidence of MSS., Versions, &c., being in equili- 
brium ? We may, with Jahn, admit, that (mere) dogmatical 
criticism ought never to be tolerated : And yet be obliged to 
contend, with De Wette, that we must be governed *j especially 



philosophical writers) of Commentaries are rare. 'Tis surely something, in 
these days, and in this country, to have tolerable " geographical/' to say nothing 
of " historical," notes. 
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by the peculiarities of the writer,"* in circumstances, at least, 
where there is no preponderance in amount of evidence, from 
Manuscripts, &c., either way. 

§ 49. The distinction expressed in the preceding 
Section must be attended to. For it is quite true, 
that (1.) we meet with instances, in the second Gospel, 
where the Author's speakers refer to places in the 
Old Testament bearing on the reality of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus. It is likewise quite true, that (2.) at 
the very commencement of the entire narrative of the 
second Gospel, Mark himself refers to " the prophets," 
or, as a more correct reading has it, " Esaias, the 
prophet;" — but the reference has relation, not to 
Jesus, but to John, His forerunner.* 

How is this circumstance' of Mark himself referring to a 
prophecy, respecting John the Baptist, to be explained ? — Not 
to insist on a reason which, though not without weight, might 
appear to be too subtle and refined, I answer : With the second 
Evangelist, the divine commission of Jesus was to be evi- 
. denced by miracles. But John, the harbinger of the author 
of salvation, was also to be represented as having a divine 
commission; yet, John ^^ did no miracle^ Therefore, the 
commission of John the Baptist must, according to Mark (and 
indeed according to all the Evangelists), have the other ex- 
ternal evidence of a divine commission, that of prophecy appli- 
cable to him. 

It is clear from Esaias, the prophet, being quoted in Mark 



* See Parker^s translation of De Wette's " Critical and Historical Introdac- 
tion," vol. I. p. 408. (See above, § 4, note/.) 

* Olthauten, treating of Mark i. 2, charges the Evangelist with quoting from 
memory, and 2k failure of memory, (Bib. Comment, he.) [As, in like manner, 
Hengstenberg charges another Evangelist with a certain /at7wre of pen — "error 
calamiP^ — Et tuBrute ! (See below, §51, No. xi. A.)] And indeed, almost every 
thing shows, if we will but believe these Germans, how inferior in memory, and 
every mental power, [to say nothing of the physical use of the pen,] were all the 
Evangelists, and all the Apostles to boot, to your Schleiermachers and Olshau-^ 
sens, not to mention your De Wettes and Strausses. 

£ 
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I. 2, that the second Evangelist does not cite, as Matthew does, 
the Old Testament prophecies, m proof of Jesus' Messiahship, 
because it did not comport with the design of the writer to do 
so ; not because he was unacquainted with those prophecies. 
Mark shows, by that preliminary reference to one of them, his 
knowledge of them. 

§ 60. My business at present is, to state that 
Matthew^ as author, quotes, while Mark does not 
quote, the Hebrew prophecies about the Messiah, hav- 
ing their accomplishment in Jesus ; and thejrefore I 
am not now concerned to defend (though 'tis possible 
I may, in an instance or two, do it, to a certain extent, 
en passant) the first Evangelist from any of the attacks, 
numerous and malignant, which have been made upon 
him, even recently, on the score of the alleged faulti- 
ness of his mode of citation — particularly, in special 
instances, as those celebrated ones to be met with in 
Matthew ii. 16,-18,-23. etc. But were it my business 
now to defend the method of this Evangelist in any 
one of his professed citations from the. Old Testament, 
it could, I believe, be done most triumphantly, to the 
great shame (where the susceptibility exists) of our 
Infidel commentators, small and great, British and 
Foreign, who have exposed their incapacity for under- 
standing the true genius of Inspired Writing in no- 
thing more than in their objections, wide of the mark, 
and cavils, with no mark at all, against the Evangelist 
Matthew for his application of Old Testament pro- 
phecies to Jesus. However, that the contrast between 
the first and the second Evangelists may appear to 
my reader the more evidently, I subjoin a list of pas- 
sages to be found in Matthew^ — not one, like any of 
them, to be found in Mark. 
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§ 51. ENUMERATION OF PROPHECIES, from the Old 
Testament, applied to Jesus, (or at least to some circum- 
staoce with which He was connected,) as being truly applicable 
to Him, by the Author of the First GtOspel. 

Number I.— Matthew i. 22, 23.—" Now all this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin 
shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and 
they shall call his name Emmanuel; which, being 
interpreted, is, God with us."^ 

a << F{om Matthew I. 22, it is further evident that the passage of 
" Isaiahy vii. 14, was referred to Jesus by the early Christian Church. 
*' In conformity with this passage the belief prevailed that Jesus, as 
" the Messiah, should be bom of a virgin by means of divine agency ; 
** it was therefore taken for granted that what was to be actually did 
'^ occur; and thus originated a philosophical (dogmatical) mythus 
" concerning the birth of Jesus." — Strauss: " Life," &c. vol. I. p. 179. 
Tr. Ger. 

Again : — " The prophecy of Isaiah respecting the virgin who should 
" be with child, which it appears was applied to the Messiah." — Ibid, 
p. 182. — " Wetstein indeed affirms that no Jew ever applied the pro- 
" phecy of Isaiah to the Messiah ; and it was with extreme labour 
" that Schoettgen collected traces of the notion that the Messiah should 
" be the son of a virgin from the Rabbinical writings. This, however, 
" considering the paucity of records of the Messianic ideas of that 
** age, proves nothing in opposition to the presumption that a notion 
" then prevailed, of which we have the ground work in the Old testa- 
" ment, and an inference hardly to be mistaken in the New." — P. 183. 

In fine : Strauss admits, that the early Christian Church referred 
the prophecy of Isaiah to Jesus, and, hence^ believed that Jesus must 
needs be born of a pure virgin. Strauss admits, that some of the 
Jewish Rabbins even applied to the Messiah to come the prophecy in 
question :— the Messiah should be, according to the prophecy, the son 
of a virgin. And 'tis because of the admission, so frankly made, that 
it was at least believed it was prophesied Jesus should be born of a 
virgin, I have quoted these passages from our German. 



This is not the place to inquire, whether the prophecy, Isaiah 
VII. 14, was a prophecy of only an event near at hand, or of only an 
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event in the remote future ; or was a prophecy embodying, with a 
real reference to a near event, an especial reference also to a distant 
event (in virtue of a double sense in the prophecy). If our German 
supposed, that the recourse to a double sense is an expedient adopted 
— if not solely, at least chiefly, adopted — by ** theologians of the pre- 
sent day,"* he is most mightily mistaken. 

As to what Strauss says (when he has that prophecy of Isaiah 
in his eye,^ as well as at other times) in relation to the distinguishing 
a double sense in prophecy ; it is entirely gratis dictum, altogether 
arbitrary assertion. I refer to the sixth section of the sixth book of 
the Bishop of Gloucester's " Divine Legation of Moses,'' as fully 
proving the reasonableness and propriety of Secondary Senses in 
Prophecy, and the fa^ that there are in the Old Testament (and in 
the New too) prophecies with double senses ; and Warburton's proof 
one may confidently set against all that Strauss has said, in any 
place, or can say, to the contrary. Warburton himself in the section 
I have indicated has to do with a book levelled at Secondary Senses, 
&c. ; — a book characterized, by that great writer, as being " one of 
** the most plausible books ever written, or likeli/ to be written, against 
" Christianity."® Oh, for another Warburton, to lash the folly of the 
new race (from, however, an old stock^) of our Deistical writers ; 
many of whose unproved extravagancies so richly deserve a suitable 
castigation.^ 

Perhaps it were quite justifiable to include (though I shall 
not include) the passage Matthew ii. 6, in this list. In 
Matthew ii. 5, 6. the words are : " And they (the chief priests 
and scribes) said unto him (Herod), In Bethlehem of Judea. 
For thus it is written by the prophet, And thou, Bethlehem, 
in the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of 
Juda : for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall rule 
my people Israel." 

• Vol. I. p. 158. ' See Strauss* s 25th §. 

• Sect, v, Book vi. — The book in qaestion is Collinses once well-known 
« Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion " — a work 
which no German Neologist need be ashamed of having profited by. 

' See above, note 6 under § 2. Our English Deists {Collins was but one of 
them) have supplied the stock of many a foreign author's best arguments. They 
have indeed set up many a German Deist in business. 

• I must here seriously caution the reader, that, when I quote, or refer to, a 
writer as an authority, on any point, I am not to be held as giving him as an 
authority in general,— unless I, somewhere or other, homologate (to borrow a 
verb from the lawyers) all that the writer may have anywhere uttered. 
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The general opinion, both of Christian writers — ex. gr, 
Olslumsen^ — and of anti-christian writers — ea. gr. Strauss,^ — 
is, that the words, *' For thus it is written" &e., are the words 
of the priests and scribes in consultation with Herod : but may 
they not rather be considered to be the words of the Evange- 
list himself? For the version, in verse 6, is not exactly taken, 
it seems, from either the Hebrew text, or the Greek of the 
Septuagint : and such procedure as this amounts to is not un- 
usual with Matthew, who, as au Inspired author,* had good rea- 
son not to merely copy, in every case, from the words of the 
Hebrew original, far less of the Seventy version f while those 

• Comment loco. • " Life," § 34. 

* I do not assume the point of Matthew^g being really Divinely inspired, ex- 
cept thus far : I assume, bere, or elsewhere, the inspiration of an Evangelist, 
only in order to prove it I here assume Matthew's inspiration, for the purpose 
of aooounting for his conduct : (which, of a truth, cannot be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for on any other supposition. See next note.) ^Tis perfectly logical 
to demand, that Matthew* 8 true inspiration be (temporarily) presupposed, for 
argument's sake. As, in like manner, mathematicians a>ssume a thing to be 
false, in order to prove it to be so, or, which is equivalent, something else to be 
true. Just as Strauss, whose purpose is to show that Matthew, and the other 
Evangelists, were not inspired, were not even humanly accurate historians, sets 
out, and all along goes on, with taking for granted the non-inspiration &c. of 
those authors, as a stepping-stone to his conclusion. Which conduct of his he 
had, it cannot be denied, a quite logical title to pursue. But not more so than 
has a Christian writer a true dialectical right to follow, in his case, an analagous 
course. 

' " In the quotation here made, the evangelist neither follows [follows 
" neither] the Hebrew text, nor the Septuagint" — Olshausen. (Comment, loco.) 
So much for the fact : but how does our Commentator account for it ? " The 
** evangelist neither follows the Hebrew text, nor the Septuagint, but quotes 
" FEEBLY ^om memortf." How ridiculous ! No account at all. Worse than 
no account. If Matthew, in the first heat of composition, (while under a quot- 
ing furor ?) ' quoted freely from memory ;' prithee, Olshausen, had he never 
afterwards an opportunity of verifying his quotation ? an opportunity which, as 
an honest human author, the evangelist must assiduously have sought for. Is it 
to be supposed, that Matthew was never to get into his hands an Isaiah, in He- 
brew, or according to the lxx ? OlsIia,usen himself can, on occasion, speak of 
the Evangelist having a " reading [of Isaiah] before him.'^ (Vol. ii. p. 91. — 
See below, foot-note », p. 83.) This German critic, by the ground he takes, 
makes the first Evangelist, not only a mere human author, but a careless, if not 
an almost designedly unfaithful, one. For certain it is, that a good human 
author, placed in Matthew's most responsible circumstances, (for I speak not of 
the general duty lying on a writer to verify his quotations, which duty, yet, very 
honest authors, ex. gr, Pascal, have made a point of strict conscience,) — A good 
human author, I say, would have been — by the time of publieation, at any rate — 
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chief priests and scribes, not pretending to being inspired, had 
no right, and could not possibly feel themselves at liberty, to 
cite their own Sacred Scriptures un-exactly . Indeed, the want 
of attention, scrupulous and even slavish, to the letter oi Moses 
and the prophets, was by no means one of the charges to which 
those scribes and priests were liable. They had their oral tradi- 
tions besides their written Law ; and we know how they set the 
authority of the former on a level with the authority of the 
latter — even advancing, in a certain respect, that above this, 
as they saw fit : true : yet, for all that, the Law, when they 
condescended to quote from it, was the Law. It were an 
error to suppose, that the Scribes and Pharisees (and the chief 
priests &c. in question were in all likelihood Pharisees) cor- 
rupted hy altering the words of the Law. No : they corrupted 
the Law by straining the letter of it too rigorously, and to the 
abscission of the spirit of it. Not for a moment to insinuate 
that Pharisaical corruption of the Law was limited to this one 
mode : but this was one mode in which they did corrupt their 
Holy Law. Our Saviour himself, according to Matthew, (who, 
by the bye, was as deeply read in their Scriptures as any Scribe 
or Rabbi of them all) — our Saviour bears witness : " The 
" Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses' seat : All therefore 
** [He adds] whatsoever they bid you observe, observe and do.'' 
And our Saviour allows that what " they say'* is consonant 
with their " seat." (Matthew xxiii. 2, 3.) The passage, Mark 
VII. 13, [" Making the word of God of none efiect through your 
" tradition, which ye (Pharisees and Scribes) have delivered"] 
cannot, if rightly understood, be brought in objection, but may 
be brought in confirmation. To make the word of GoD of 
none effect through their tradition was one thing : But it 
would have been a quite different matter to do away with any 
of the words of GoD ;• — which being done, that is, the words 



more exaot in the matter of his authorities than Matthew himself is repre- 
sented to have heen ; Such a human author would have taken care to be scru- 
pulously accurate in his citations from ancient records, founded on as being pecu- 
liarly authoritativef and confirmative of the whole affair recorded by the author. 
(See, in General Preface, remarks on OUhauserCt sentiments regarding the na- 
ture of the Evangelists' authorship, &c.) 
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being taken away, they remain not to be made of none effect 
through the tradition of their ancients. 

Besides: It is by no means certain that Herod, an old 
sinner, of whose sins not a few were so portentous that he was 
truly a great disgrace to our common nature— a more than 
half Heathen, or Infidel, to boot — It is, I say, by no means 
certain, that Herod did ask the prophetic, or any other, rea- 
son, WHY the Christ should be bom in Bethlehem. And if 
the priests and their companions were not called upon to answer 
with the prophetic reason ; having replied to king Herod's 
question, where the Christ should be bom,* they might think 
they had acquitted themselves sufficiently, and be too glad to 
betak% themselves ofi", without seeking to ' out-Herod Herod!* 
The less said the better, seeing he was the man he was, and, 
over and above, was just at that time in one of the most un- 
blessed of even Herodian humours ; seeing, moreover, the con- 
templation of a divine prophecy, and such an ill-boding pro- 
phecy to his sort of kingship, could not be imagined to form a 
pleasant subject of thought to him ; already meditating, it is 
possible, his future savage massacre of babes ; already meditat- 
ing, it is certain, and it was certain, SOME deq[)ly damnable 
design, which men, less than prophets, might or must have 
seen the foreshadowing of in his countenance. Grim, then, 
must have been his hell-speaking aspect : grim, even for him : 
too grim for the trembling priests and scribes to trifle with 
him, or to adventure at entering on any prophetic ground 
whatever — ^far less, to adventure to direct his attention to a 
specific prophecy, which (as it was then understood) did, in 
conjunction with the Star which had been seen by the Magi, 
threaten nothing less than the murderous despot's dethrone- 
ment. A prophecy concerning the birth-place of the Christ, 
bom to be the King of the Jews : Herod, the king, troubled at 
the idea of the inajispicious birth i — Keep, O priests ! that 
prophecy, and that man, as far asunder as you can. 

Besides too : This is not the only instance in which 
Matthew makes a rather sudden transition, from the relation 
of some circumstance, perhaps a conversation or address, to 
inject an enforcement of the circumstance by an application of 
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a prophecy. See, ex. gr,^ Matthew xxi. 3, 4, 5, 6, conjoined 
with the context. 

Lastly : If it seem, it would not be, too minute a criti- 
cism to notice, that the priests and scribes say " of JvuixzcC^ — 
r?s 'louda/a; ; while the Evangelist, immediately after, says, 
" of Juda!^ — (y?) 'louda : the rapid change of letters in a word 
pertaining to the same subject, under the same aspect of it, 
denoting a change of person and intention. 

No. II. — Matthew ii. 14, 16. — "Departed into 
Egypt; and was there until the death of Herod : That 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the {iOrd 
by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called 
my son."^ 

h " Our Evangelist . . must have understood them (the words of 
" Uosea) as a prophecy relating to Christ — ^must, therefore, have 
" misunderstood them." Strauss : vol. I. p. 227. 

For which, we have Strauss^s word. No authority on such a sub- 
ject. Strauss seems to fancy, Matthew was little better than a dri- 
velling bbckhead, who stood greatly in need of having a Babboni of 
our German's standing (in Jewish— including Kabbalistical and Tal- 
mudic ? — literature, philosophy, and theology) at his elbow, to keep 
the poor Evangelist from making a fool of himself before his superiors : 
Quorum mapna pars fui^ saith Strauss. 

However : " The immediate proofs that the Jews referred this pas- 
" sage to the Messiah are very uncertain ; though .... it cannot 
" appear incredible that the expression Oil / (wv' son) in Hosea was 
^* supposed to have a messianic signification." Ibid. p. 245. 

No. III. — Matthew Ji. 17, 18.—" Then was ful- 
filled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying, In Rama was there a voice heard, lamenta- 
tion, and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weep- 
ing/or her children, and would not be comforted, be- 
cause they are not."^ 

c [Let no hypercritical person allege. This is not to be reckoned 
the citation of a prophecy relating to the Messianic child : it was only 
one relating to the slain innocents of Bethlehem,'] 
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Strauks says : '* In relation to the Bethlehem massacre^ he (Matthew) 
*' quotes, under a total misconception of the passage, Jeremiah^ s image 
" of Rachel weeping for her children." (Vol. I. p. 245.) But it is, 
and it was, so palpably evident, from Jeremiah, 31st chapter, that the 
prophecy referred, in its Jlrst intention at least, to '' something quite 
" different, p am again quoting Strauss^s words] namely the transpor- 
" tation of the Jews to Babylon ;"* that, hence, if the Evangelist totaUy 
misconceived the prophecv, he must, 'tis most plain, have misconceived 
it quite of a willing mind. He misconceived the passage, because he 
was determined to misconceive it. In a word, in citing and applying 
the prophecy in the way he did, he knew what he did, acting from ex- 
press design. But whether St Matthew, or Dr Strauss, be the better 
expositor of a passage in Jeremiah the prophet, according to a second 
intention, which, after all, may be also its chief and ultimate intention ; 
I shall not undertake to determine at present. That there are> pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament having at bottom two senses (just as 
there are passages in some authors having at bottom no sense at all), 
1 take for granted, and shall take, until Stratus be pleased to lift the 
particular gage which has been thrown down to him. (See above, 
p. 68.) And I venture to prophesy, with one only sense, that 
the lifting that gage will become an accomplished fact, not in a 
hurry. 

No. IV. — Matthew ii. 23. — " And he (Joseph) came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth : that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He 
[viz. Jesus] shall be called a Nazarene."^^ 

d 1. Our German critic, with his usual assurance, thus writes : — 
'^ The false interpretations of Old Testament passages in this chapter 

" are crowned by the last verse. ^Now this passage is not to be found 

« in the Old Testament," &c. &c. (Vol. I. p. 230.) 

2. How differently did good, simple Dr Lardner, following in the 
wake of Jerom, think. The Doctor says, that the text, Matthew n. 
23, is " agreeable to the Hebrew of the Old Testament." (Works : 
Vol. II. p. 551.) But I hasten from the dotages of a Jerom and a 
Lardner, to recur to the more assured comments of our German. 

3. " In every case" [of supposition by expositors] " there is the 
" same violence done to the word (^Nazarene^ by attaching to a mere 



Vol. I. p. 229. 
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^' appellative of the Messiah, an entirely fictitious relation to the name 
" of the city of Nazareth^ (Vol. L p. 231.) 

4. I am inclined to suspect, this is travelling a little too fast. Has 
not Strauss omitted to consider one thing ? When he asserted, That 
to " a mere appellative of the Messiah" — ^whether it be " a modifica- 
tion of "i^tf '> or be 'ijjj, i e. '^ '^'^^ (the suggested etymons parti- 
cularized by Strauss^), or be from " y\]^ (from y^i) signifying the 

despised" (the additional^ suggested etymon particularized by Ols- 
hausev?) ; — is attached " an entirely fictitious relation to the name 
of the city of Nazareth!^ : did he never once ask himself. Why had 
tl^e city been called, by the Jews, Nazareth ? No one, however small 
acquaintance he may have with the Hebrew literature and history, if 
indeed he knows aught of these matters (as every man may know who 
reads his Bible), knows not that the most unlikely of all suppositions 
would be, that the Jews gave that name to the city in question, with- 
out the name having relation to a Hebrew word in use ; since Naza- 
rethy spell the (supposed) Hebrew corresponding term as you may, is 
regularly enough obtained in a Hebrew root. The word, however 



' Vol. I. pp. 230-1. 

• Additional^ I say : For although Olshausen distinguishes " *1>(3 [naitzer] 

" shrub, thicket," from ** *1>(^ [naitzer], shoot, branch;" distinguishes them so 
..... 

far as to allege, that '' the derivation of the name [of the town of Naza- 

" rethl from *y^^ shrub, thicket, has been proved by Hengttenherg (Christol. 
..... 

" vol. ii. L 1 sqq.) as being the only one coeeect"— whil^ he (Olshausen) 

alleges, on the same page of his Commentary (p. 74), that " untenable is the 

'^ reference made to the expression ")^(J, shoot, branch, with which the Messiah, 

" as the descendant of David, used to be designated (comp. for example 
" Is. xi. 1.) :" — " No connection exists between the name "^^iD ^i^d his [the Mes- 

V •• 

*' siah's] dwelling in Nazareth.^' Although Olshausen so distinguishes, the dis- 
tinction must be set down, alas I to the score of the faultiness of his Hebrew, (or 
of his logic.) Did he, in setting forth such a distinction, not remember (for he 
must have known) that the Hebrews were too chary of their words, derived from 
a common root, to have one word for a ** shrub, thicket," and anotlier word — 
which yet is the sante word (same, in letters and in points) — for a " shoot, 
branch?" Olshausen was an eminent writer : learned was he, since he '' was 
" thoroughly master of the ancient, and most of the modern languages, among 
" which are also many eastern ones" (Dr Sergius Loewe, in his Preface). But as 
even the greatest genius may sometimes stoop from its flights, to trip at some 
very ordinary thing ; so one,' even with all an Olshausen^ s linguistical attain- 
ments, cannot know, or at least attend to, every thing at once, on every oc- 
casion. 

» Bih. Comm, loco. 
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written, is a derivative, violating no law of the Hebrew tongue. Now, 
though our most witty poet says of Hebrew rootSy that 

they 're found 
To flourish most in barren ground ;* 

'tis quite true, that old Hebrew roots^ and good shoots and rich 
branches too, have flourished on substantial soil,— as a host of very 
learned modem authors {Strauss^s countrymen) have inoontestably 
established. I say, can our ingenious German imagine, that the Jews 
applied the name Nazareth without a particular reason — the reason 
founded on a Hebrew etymon ? And suppose, and why must we not 
suppose ? the name was given to the city because it came to have (for 
some reason or other we know not) an applicability to some circum- 
stance connected with the Old Testament Nazarites, — who were (£ 
take for granted) representative of the True Nazarite of the Churcli^' 
— or with a designation (and name = nature) of the future Messiah 
(such as the designation in Isaiah xi. 1.); how can Strauss assert, 
except to ill purpose, that violence is done, and to ^' a mere appeUa- 
'' tive of the Messiah, an entirely fictitious relation to the name of the 
" city of Nazareth^^ is attached ? 

5. An old lexicographer has the following: — *' Whilst the Jews 
'< and Bomans were calling him (Christ) in contempt Na^w^a/og and 
" Na^ag9jvo«, the Nazarosan and Nazarene^ the providence of GoD 
'^ was at the same time pointing him out as the true Nazarite, from 
" the circumstance of his dwelling in that city or town which had been 
" prophetically, with a view, no doubt, to this important event, called 
" Nazareth, or the city of THE Nazarite,^^^ — This may have been 



> It need hardly be said, that the wittiest of our poets is the author of 
Hudibrat. 

* Olshauten is, no doubt, of a different opinion. He maintains : " The coni- 
" parison with a Jewbh Nazir is not at all consistent with the character of the 
" Redeemer, who made not his appearance like John the Baptist in the external 
" rigour of the lawP {Comm. i. p. 74.) The Nazarite, as we may see from 
Numbers vi., was to abstain from every kind of wine &c., — To avoid the least 
contact with the dead, for fear of defilement, — etc. These were the ' rigours* 
to which the Nazarite voluntarily submitted, for a time. In short, the Nazir 
was to be separated^-^n(izirited---{not by Moses = " ike law,'' but by his own 
act) by these observances, from the bulk of the people. And was not Jesus — 
who fulfilled the whole Law, including aU that any of its concomitants adumbrated 
(See Olshausen himself on if af^Aeuf v. 17, 18.), He being " the end of the Law"-— 
the one who was, distinctively, being " undefiled, separate {Mxt^t^iAUoSi *1^]3) 
from sinners," i.e. mankind at large ? But what need of referring to Scrip- 
ture ? Opus operatum. The voice of the whole Church decides against Olshau- 
sen's novelty. 

* The Lexicographer is the painstaking Parkhurst. 
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the fact, or not ; but, at least, it is a possible supposition. All I re* 
quire. 

6. No doubt, OlshaiLsen contends : " The Nazir is called in Greek 
" Na^/ia/b;, more seldom Na^a^afo; or Na^jjga/o^, whereas the inhabi- 
" tant of Nazareth is called NpL^a^rivog or Na^w^a/bg"* — which last 
word differs from the first, and fii-om the second, and from the third 
Greek words, in only one letter, and the letter a vowel : the last word 
has «, where the second has an a. — ^But this observation of our Com- 
mentator is a futile (I might say, a contemptible) one ; for (as my old 
lexicographer was pleased to notice) " the Vulgate renders Na^w^a/o;" 
[which term Ohhausen appropriates and confines to '' the inhabitant 
of Nazareth"^] " in Mat. ii. 23, by Nazarseus, which is used for a 
" Nazarite in Jud. xiii. 6. 7. xvi. 17. Lam. iv. 7, of that version ; 
** and the Greek word answering to the Heb DHO ^^^ ^^ *^® ^^E' 
" NazariteSy is spelt with an «, Na^«^a/ouj, in TheodotiorCs version 
*< of Amos ii. 12, as in Mat." And TheodotiorCs version or transla- 
tion is, for the most part, a revision— or new (free) recension — of the 
Seventy! — In short, a Nazarene, write it or spell it as you will, may 
mean either an inhabitant of the town of Nazareth, or a Nazarite. — 
What was Olshausen dreaming of when he made so much of the diffe- 
rence of vowels in the words Na^a^a/bj and Na^w^a^og ? Had the 
Hebrew word, corresponding thereto, been attended, when— say — the 
version of the LXX was made, by any certain and unchangeable 
vowels, i,e. vowel-points, the case had been widely different. But, 
according to the school of teachers most in vogue, to which Olshausen 
himself appears to have given in his adhesion, the Hebrew vowel- 
point system, yea the rudiments thereof themselves, were of late intro- 
duction, not having made their appearance till about the seventh 
century, or, at any rate, not before the fifth century, of our era. 
[Some teachers, indeed, stand out for an earlier existence of the vowel- 



* Comm. I, p. 74. — I demand, of the thorough follower, or admirer, of 
OUhauHUf is it impossible that Matthew might have quoted '^ freely /rom me- 
mory^' VeJ^u^tuos, in place of N«^ < « I ^alot ? At any rate, Olshausen is fond of 



this hypothesis of free quotation from memory ^ bringing it in on other occasions 
besides the one noticed above (in note 5, p. 69.) See Bib. Comm. i. p. 72 — etc. 
See, also, below, under/, (3.) p. 83. Methinks, if the incorrectness of a whole cita- 
tion, by the first Evangelist, from the Old Testament, is to be accounted for by 
means of this hypothesis of free quotation &c. ; why may it not serve to account 
for the occurrence of an omega, in Matthew's citation, where we might have 
found (but for a failure of memory) an alpha ? If the hypothesis can account for 
the greater y what could hinder it from accounting for the less ? Nothing but a 
whimsy, which would refuse to do that for a single letter which has been done 
for syllables, and even words. 
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points, or, at least, of certain ancient vowel- characters, if not of the 
elements of the present very complete system : And we are presented, 
by one teacher in particular,^ with " a few indispensable signs," as 
the germ from which ^' the minute and complex system which we 
possess was gradually developed." Now, one must think, that signs, 
which were indispensable to those dealing in written Hebrew words, 
were, of necessity, about as ancient as the words themselves : Though, 
it need not be concealed, the teacher now in view seems to ascribe 
" the origin of the vowel-points " to Jews of a date so low as the 
seventh century. The " signs for the pronunciation were," affirms he, 
" FIRST introduced about the seventh century of the Christian era." 
How did Jewish learned men, before that time, get on without the 
" few indispensable signs" ? But ill, we must suppose.' And so, of 
a truth, thinks the school of, right orthodox Rabbins, who, to a man, 
are for the high antiquity of the elements (ay, and more than the 
elements) of the signs for the right pronunciation, regulating, often, 
the right meaning of Hebrew words.] And as long as men turned 
Hebrew, as it was pronouncedy into Greek letters, syllables, words ; 
so long the translation, so far as it concerned the vowels, must have 
been a various and mutable thing. For diflPerent mouths would 
sound — and different ears would hear — the nice distinctions of vowels, 
especially of such vowels as a and o =* a and o, w, differently.^ 



* The teacher in question is the author of the Art. ** Hebrew Language " in 
Kitto's Cyc. of Bib. Lit. ;— from which article, the words within quotation- 
marks are taken. 

• 'Tis extremely difficult to keep from the appearance of misrepresenting a 
writer who certainly seems to contradict himself y flatly and consequentially. 

» The Hebraist well knows, that a (^) is occasionally sounded as o : kamaitz 
becomes kamaitz-chataph. The cause of the rule is to be sought in very general 
affections of sounds emitted by the human mouth : — No doubt, the rule was ori- 
ginally made for better pronunciation's sake^ Scholars will be able to point to 
many cases of similar changes, and sorts of changes, in the different Grecian 
Dialects. Ex.gr. The broad Doric » was modified, by the Ionic and Attic 
speakers and writers, into « and *>, etc. etc. etc. And, to come nearer home, 
even old French, compared with the more recent, will afford many instances of 
such kinds of transmutations. 

A certain writer goes higher up, by far, than affections of sounds emitted by 
the human mouth, &c., in his tracing of the causes of changes of vowels, &c., to 
their first beginnbgs : He does not stay till he fairly reaches terra firma itself, 
where, if anywhere, one might come across either of LedaU eggs ; — like that 
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7. Such a commeDtator as Olshausen gives, it must be conceded, too 
much colour to a statement like that of Strauss*Sy above. *' Some per- 
" sons have been led to suppose," remarks Olshausen^ " that a vow 
" of the Nazarite wns here spoken of, and have even suspected a pun, 
" made on the name of the town, and the,l'>T3 of Numb. vi. 1. sqq.'*^ 
No pun, surely, if the name itself of the town had been derived from 
I^U (or 10) : A supposition not impossible, and not possible perhaps 



gifted New- Light hero who had fallen in with dame First Matter herself, in her 
state of undress. 

He had First Matter seen undressed : 

He took her naked all alone, 

Before one rag of form was on. 

The writer in qnestion philosophizes concerning a certain "change of language,'* 
in the following felicitous manner. — " It was not till the Greeks colonized Asia 
" Minor, that their language began to assume both consistency and polish. The 
" lonians were the first who softened its asperities, and, by attention to euphony, 
" laid aside by degrees the broadness and harshness, which were retained by 
** their JEoWslu neighbours on the one hand, and the Dorians on the other. The 
" rich soil of Ionia, and the harmonious temperature of its cliinate, combined 
" with the more proximate causes of its vicinity to Lydia, and its commercial 
" prosperity, will account fob this change of language." (Bloomfield't 
Remarks on Matthice's Greek Grammar.) ~ Farther than this our author could 
hardly go — anless,*he had brought the men (as a certain people brought one, at 
least, of their Gods), as well as the changes in their language, out of the ground. 
The Etruscans are reported, by Cicero, to have found their god Tages, in the 
rich soil! And (as Warhurton somewhere notices) the moist glebe <>/" Egypt, 
when impregnated with a warm sun, was of old famed for hatching men and 
monsters. 

But different mouths sound words differently, not only in respect to vowels ; 
in respect to consonants also. And all my readers must remember the famous 
case, where the nus-pronunciation of one of the (' dental') consonants of a word 
cost a tribe of Israel the loss of 42,000 men. See Judges, xii. 5, 6. — Which 
place, by the bye, forms the ground of a favourite Rabbinical proof (transmitted, 
with some others, by at least oral conveyance) for the real antiquity of Hebrew 
points. 

• Bib. Comm. i. p. 74. — When this author mak^s Matthew*s words, " He 
shall be called a Nazarene," to bear " an etymological allusion to *)'m'' {nazur) 

&c. (see above, p. 74*) ; may not one equally suspect a pun made, by Olshausen, 
on the name of the town, and the nazur ? How does Olshausen escape making 
a pun, if those '* persons" '' suspected a pun?'' In this way : The name of the 
town of Nazareth is derived from naitzer, i.e. a shrub, or thicket, (see above, 
p. 74. n. 8.) ; while the term " Nazarene," as applied to Jesus in Matthew ii. 23, 
is derived from nazur, i.e. the despised. This certamly avdds any pun ; but at 
the sad expense of the Evangelist, who is, by such exegesis, delivered over igno- 
miniously to the tender mercies of such men as Strauss. 
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to be disproved. If the name of the town had been jHrovidentially, or 
even ^^ prophetically," called Nazarethy this being, in some special 
sense, tie town of the typical Nazarites ; Jesus, the anti-typal Naza- 
rite, by living in Nazareth, did really and truly fulfil, in one mode, 
the prophecy or prophecies. And so, there was no pun — or, else, it 
was a special good one : a legitimate paronomasia. — (Not that I am 
arguing, or disposed to argue, for any particular derivation of the 
name of the city.) 



The following authorities may be now introduced. 

(1.) " It becomes apparent, even from these first chapters, and in 
'* a manner by no means to be mistaken, that St Matthew endeavours 
'* to represent Jesus as the Messiah foretold in the Old Testament. 
" Writing for JewSy his main object was to prove the connection 
" existing between the various phenomena which took place at the 
<' birth of Jesus, and the important testimony of the Old Testament.'' 
Olshausen : " Synoptical Exposition" &o. § 3. 

(2.) " That Matthew^ in the whole history of the early life of 
^^ Jesus, had not, like LuTcCy the design of imparting historical know- 
'* ledge to his readers — that the historical, which in this part he might 
'^ presume was already known to his immediate readers, only so far 
'' came under his consideration as it served for the confirmation of the 
** Old Testament prophecies — ^that he touched upon every historical cir- 
'* cumstance, when the mention of it might serve for the attainment 
'^ of that object, and just as far as this was the case— has been already 
*' proved in the Christologiey iii. p. 317, in a dissertation extending to 
" every particular which we cannot here transcribe, and which is not 
•* capable of any abridgment."— iren(75«ew6er^.- "History of Balaam," 
&c. Fourth Prophecy. 

(3.) " Throughout the passage [i.e. Matthew ii. 15] there is no 
" trace of such a negative, precautionary intention" [as is contended 
for by Paulus and Steudel, who " concur in resorting to a singular 
expedient"] " on the part of the evangelist in adducing this pro- 
" phecy ; on the contrary, aU his quotations seem to have the positive 
" object to confirm the Messiahship of Jesus by showing that in him 
** the Old Testament prophecies had their ftdfilment. It has been 
** attempted with reference to the two other prophecies cited in this 
" chapter, to reduce the signification of the verb ^XTj^w^va/ (to befuU 
" jiUed) to tiiat of mere similitude or applicability ; but the futility 
" of the ^ort needs no exposure." Strauss : '* Ltfe," &c. i. p. 284. 

The next Old Testament prophecy referred to by Matthew 
(ill. 3.) is that one by " the prophet Esaias" (XL. 3, &c.) con- 
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ceming " the voice of one crying in the wilderness," &c., and 
applied by the Evangelist to John the Baptist, the forerunner 
[=ir^6d^fLog] of the true "King of the Jews."' For which 
reason, and because the reference is common to the Synoptists 
(the reason of which may be gathered above, under § 49), it 
is passed over as not falling to be enclosed in this enumeration. 

No. V. — The Old Testament prophecy quoted by 
Matthew in chapter iv. verses 14, 15, 16, which is 
the next place cited and applied to the circumstances 
of Jesus, is a most important citation, in every re- 
spect. But as it will be found to be discussed, very 
fully, in subsequent Sections, I omit to quote the 
verses here : Only, the passage must be included in 
the list as the fifth instance. 

No VI. — Matthew viii. 16, 17. — "He (Jesus) cast 
out the spirits with his word, and healed all that were 
sick : That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esaias the prophet, saying. Himself took our infir- 
mities, and bare our sicknesses.''* 

• « The language of these verses is otherwise figurative ; the images being 
" borrowed from the Oriental custom of persons sent as pioneers before a monarch, 
" to cut through rocks and forests, fill up hollows, and remove every impediment 
'^ out of his way, especially in desert countries." Thus Dr E. Henderson^ in 
his Commentary on Isaiah xl. 3-5, who refers to Loivth, in loe.y whose note 
is fuller, and who (taking the hint perhaps from Isaiah and Matthew) dis- 
tinguishes rightly between the harbingers and the pioneers. 

Who could have thought it ? But '* among the Arabs and Jews we have 
" ' the voice of one crying in the wilderness,' a solemn (!) allusion" (presently 
called " the prophefs metaphor !") '^ derived from the wild ass, almost the only 
" voice in the desert." Thus Lieut.- Colonel C. H. Smith, i^e President of the 
Devon and Cornwall Natural History Society, in the Art. " Ass^' in Kitto^s 
Cyclop. The ass's voice is " almost the only voice in the desert :" Ergo every 
voice — be it, or be it not, the voice of a harbinger, " crying in the wilderness" — 
heard in the desert, is the voice (Qu(Br, braying ?) of an ass. If this be not a 
fair specimen of what Warhurton (Div. Leg. B. iv. Sect, vi.) has named, for me, 
< wHdemess-reasoning^ ; I know not what it is. The Naturalist who finds a 
beast, without any ' metaphor,' not only in the desert, but everywhere, has much 
need of almost the only voice in the present circumstances suitable, the voice of 
another, and a very great. Naturalist, Ne sutor — 
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e "There is no point," writes the late excellent Archbishop of 
Dublin, " on which the adversaries, not only of the doctrine of 
" atonement, but of that of the divine inspiration of the Evangelists, 
" rely more triumphantly, than on the supposed disagreement between 
" St Matthew and the prophet from whom he quotes in the passage 
" before us."» 

'Tis for this reason I beg leave to refer my readers to Number XLii. 
of the Dissertations attached to the two celebrated Discourses, by that 
author, on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice, If 
the space at disposal here permitted, I would introduce a large portion 
of the Dissertation in question. But all which can with propriety be 
introduced, will be found in the following. 

" It must be owned," remarks Archbishop Magee, " that this pas- 
" sage of St Matthew has given great difficulty to commentators. 
"* * * Some have, accordingly, contended,'^ that St iJfawAew has 
" applied the prophecy merely in accommodation ; in which case, he 
" supplies no authority as to the precise meaning of the words of the 
" prophet : others^ again, that the expressions admit that fiill and 
" comprehensive signification, that will include both bodily and spiri- 
" tual diseases, and which consequently received a two-fold fulfilment : 
" others* again, that Ceuiist might be said to have suffered the diseases, 
" which he removed ; from the anxious care, and bodily harassing, 
** with which he laboured to remedy them, hearing them, as it were, 
" through sympathy and toil," &c. 

In opposition to all these views, our Prelate, having first pointed 
out that St Peter (i. — ii. 24.) refers, not to the 4th verse, but to the 
11th and 12th verses, of Isaiah Lm.,^ proves, by vigorous criticism, 

" that the Prophet and the Evangelist entirely agree. The first 

" clause in each, relating to diseases removed; and the second, to 
'* sufferings endured."* 

During the course of the investigation, while proceeding to meet an 
objection, Magee well observes : that the Evangelist Matthew " hav- 
" ing to address himself to those who were perfectly conversant in the 
" prophecies, he here, as elsewhere, contents himself with referring to 
" a prediction, with the particulars of which he supposes his readers to 

» Archbp. Magee* t Works, vol. i. p. 280. 

» " See Calixt. Ernest. Schol. Proph. p. 2'^Q.—Sy1ce'8 Essay on Christ. Ret. 
" p. 231. — Beausob. Rosenm. and Wakefieldy in loc." 

■ " See Hamm. Whitby, Le Clerc, and Lightfoot, in loc.'* 

* " See Vitr. on Isai. liii. 4, and Raphel, Grot, and Doddridge, in locum." — 
To the authors specified by Magee, Olshausen, among later writers, may be added, 
as advocating the same view. See his Comm. in loc, 

* Magee recurs to this topic farther on in the Number. 

* Consider note ' on page C8. 

F 
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" h^ familiarly acqtuzinted ; merely directing them to the person of 
" whom it treats, and then leaving it to themselves to carry on the 
" parallel between the prophecy and the farther verification of it in 
" Jesus/' 

No. Yll.— Matthew xii. 15-21.—" And he [^. e. 
Jesus] healed them all; and charged them that they 
should not make him known : That it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, say- 
ing, Behold, my servant, whom I have chosen ; my 
beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased : I will put 
my Spirit upon him, and he shall shew judgment to 
the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor cry ; neither 
shall any man hear his voice in the streets. A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. And 
in his name shall the Gentiles trust." 

This application, also, of IsataK^s prophecy, or pro- 
phecies, will receive attention in a subsequent Section. 

l^io.YIlI.— Matthew xiii. 34, 36. — "All these 
things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables, 
and without a parable spake he not unto them : That 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying, I will open my mouth in parables ; I will utter 
things which have been kept secret from the founda- 
tion of the world."/ 

/ (1.) " The meaning is apparently no more than this, that what the 
" Psalmist said of his way of teaching, might justly he said of those 
^^ discourses of Christ. Thus the apostles frequently allude to the 
" sacred hooks ; and thus" — But I refrain from quoting the rest. 
Thus Jortin, who advances this adaptation hy Matthew as an instance 
of accommodation. The accommodated passage is, asserts Jortiny no 
prophecy, though it is said to be fulfMed ; " for any thing may be 
said to be fulJlUed, when it can be pertinently applied." Remarksy 
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vuJ But I leave this accommodating author, for another, appa- 
rently fully as accommodating in reality, with regard to the present 
case. 

(2.) " A prophet of the Old Testament, leaving the field of abstract 
" thought, teaches in parables, which he clothes with flesh and blood, 
" conveys instruction in the form of history, and thus stamps with his 
" authority this method of instruction as one adequate to accomplish 
" the end in view. In all this the Evangelist, with good reason, be- 
" holds a prophecy, that Christ, the true prophet, the best teacher, 
" who must fully employ every adequate means of instruction, will 
" avail himself also of this method." — Hengstenberg : " Commentary 
" on the Psalms," Ps. Lxxvni.^ 

(3.) To cite a third author who apparently (and, for a certain reason, 
a stronger word cannot be employed) countenances the idea of some 
sort of accommodation. 

^* This then is another passage added to those which seem to counte- 
" nance the idea that the phrase /va [o^wg] 'o'Xfi^u^fi does not imply 
" the fulfilment of a prophecy. But that Matthew saw in it such a 
" fulfihnent — {even if he were wrong in taking this view,) is clearly 
" shown," &c. — Olshausen : Commentary, § 22.* This then is another 
passage added to those which seem to show what was Olshausen^ s idea 
of Evangelical Inspiration. We have seen Olshausen making St 
Matthew quote " freely /rom memory, '^^^ We have seen him charge 
St Mark with quoting from memory, his memory being at fault? 
While, in a third place in his Commentary, Olshausen has St Luke, 
likewise, " quoting from memory," and " freely J^^ In fine, with this 
commentator, all the Synoptists, yea all the Evangelists, yea all ^' the 
" writers of the New Testament," " deal very freely by those of the 
" Old."* What wonder ? when, of all those writers, we are taught, by 
our commentator, that they had " memories" [Evangelical memory 
never escapes a blow — but we shall see, that more than memory was 
in error. These writers had memories] " uncertain and wavering 
like those of other men" — they were guilty of " confusing passages" 
[Here, it is probably the judgment which is faulty,] and of " mistaking 
words." [Here, it seems to be the eye-sight which misleads — unless, 
indeed, we could bring in Hengstenberg^ s hypothesis of a defective 
pen.] 

^ Vol. I. p. 86. « Clark's For. Theol. Lib. Vol. ii. p. 454. 

• Vol. II. p. 165. My reader will observe, from note ' under e, § 12, that, 
when a preceding sheet was printed, the 1st volume only of Olshausen had been 
given to the English public. Since then, the second vol. — the latter half of 
which is translated by a different hand-^has been added to the valuable series. 

' See above, note * p. 69. » See above, note » under § 49. 

» Vol. ir. p. 168. * Vol. n. p. 170. 
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How to reconcile such declarations with what Olshausen has on 
the same page with the passage first quoted in the preceding para- 
graph, I do not know, since a medium of reconciliation seems to be 
altogether awanting. " Matthew saw in it such a fulfilment— (even 
" if he were wrong in taking this view,/* — &c. * * * « The 
" expositor therefore ought not in this case to reject the most obvious 
" meaning of the formula — a meaning which the writer himself plainly 
" intended to give it. If we ask however how it is conceivable that 
" the Evangelist can see in these words the fulfilment of a prophecy, 
" the explanation may be given in the following way. What the pro- 
" phets utter as men inspired by the Spirit of God and through his 
" power, is really spoken by the Logos, the Son, who in all inspired 
" Scripture reveals himself through them. In thus far then it is 
** Christ's part alone to say avot^eo h ira^a^okaTg rh tfr^^a fiov, for 
" without his power it is impossible for any to find out or reveal divine 
" secrets, and what the poetic writer of this Psalm says respecting 
" wisdom and revelation, he utters only through him." 

Here the prophets are spoken of as " men inspired" &c. And 
he who has in mind the manner in which Matthew, in particular, and 
the New Testament writers, in general, are spoken of, in almost the 
same breath, by Olshausen (as quoted in the penultimate paragraph), 
may at first be led to suppose that possibly Olshausen is one who 
means to exalt the Prophets above the Evangelists, in respect to in- 
spiration : — even as our Swedenborgian dreamers (oneirocritics too !) 
exalt the most of the Old Testament penmen, as to Inspiration, above 
the better half of the penmen of the New. However, such supposition, 
though embraced to save Olshausen^ s consistency, would be found not 
to hold good, as a rule. For, immediately after the writers of the 
New Testament have been presented with " uncertain and wavenng" 
memories, together with liability to * confuse passages,* and to * mis- 
take words ;' Olshausen speaks of ** the heavenly Spirit of truth, who 
** inspired and led them," and who " so manages all, that nothing 
" untrue, nothing that may mislead has resulted, but the truth itself 
^^ is rather presented in a new aspect, and its real nature the more 
" completely revealed." 

In short, how to reconcile this Commentator with himself, hie 
labor — Only, taking into view the general scope, &c., of his language, 
we must suppose that, of the inconsistent kinds of declarations, that 
kind which speaks of the Evangelists, &c., as like other men, in regard 
to memory, judgment , &c., is to be set down as being more his real 
sentiment at bottom, than that kind which speaks of those persons as 
having been truly divinely insjnred as to " all" thing^.^ 

\^ * See remarks on this Commentator, in General Preface. 
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It is not often that we can contrast St Matthew and St 
Mark, in relation to the application of the Hebrew prophecies 
about Jesus, farther than this : Matthew cites and applies, 
while Mark does neither. But in the present case, we are able 
to set them in another kind, or at least degree, of contrast. 

Mark iv. 33, 34. — " And with many such parables spake 
" he (Jesus) the word unto them, as they were able to 
" hear. But without a parable spake he not unto them." 

Where, we may remark. Markka " as they were able to 
hear" seem to have a reference, though occult, to the Psal- 
mist's " DARK SAYINGS of old" — ^which expression, as it appears 
in Matthew, i.e. "things which have been kept secret from 
the foundation of the world," to wit, till now, gives (as Heng- 
stenberg notices) ** rather an application than a proper trans- 
lation." Mark hints, that the multitude could not (readily) 
comprehend Jesus' meaning : while we must turn to the 
Psalm, quoted from by Matthew alone, for the reason of the 
fact — The sayings were " dark sayings." 

In fine, though I do not at present choose to draw out the 
subject (far less, obviate objections ere they be propounded) ; 
here there is, between these two Evangelists, a contrast truly 
surprising : and because, there is a resemblance so far, and so 
far only : a resemblance, productive of a contrast, embracing 
a real, though latent, harmony — more striking because latent. 

No. IX. — Matthew xxi. 4, 5. — " All this was done, 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass, and a colt the foal of an ass.'V 

g " The whole statement becomes the more suspicious, when we 
" consider that it is given by the first evangeUst alone ; for in order 
" to reconcile the others with him it will not sufl&ce to say, as we ordi- 
" narily read, that they name only the foal, as being that on which 
" Jesus rode, and that while omitting the ass as an accessary fact, 
" they do not exclude it." — Strauss : § 110. 

In order to reconcile Mark &c. with Matthew it will not suffice to 
sat/, &o. Why will it, not? )S^7'aM55 does no< please to answer such 
question. 
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Strauss devotes several pages to Matthew^s two asses, besides an- 
other page or two to Mark^s, and Luke^s, single ass. In the pro- 
gress of his discourse on this topic, our plodding German is more than 
usually sprightly, (taking inspiration from the subject-matter?) — and 
cannot help launching out into witticism. The following may be 
given as a very fair (if not too favourable) specimen of Strauss-ian 
wit and humour, in general. " If we are thus unable to comprehend 
" how Jesus could seek an honour for himself in mounting an animal 
" which had never yet been ridden ; we shall, on the contrary, find it 
" easy to comprehend how the primitive Christian community might 
" early believe it due to his honour that he should ride only on such 
" an animal, as subsequently that he should lie only in an unused 
" grave. The authors of the intermediate gospels did not hesitate to 
" receive this trait into their memoirs, because thej/ indeed, in writ- 
" ing, would not experience the SAME inconvenience from the undis- 
** ciplined animal, which it must have caused to Jesus in riding.^* 
(Vol. III. p. 37-0 Or, as it is in the third (French) edition : " N' h4' 
" siterent pas d consigner cette drconstance parmi celles quHls 
** jugeaient DIQNES d'etre notees, parceque sans doute, en Scrivant 
" ils n^iprouverent pas, de Vanimai non mont4, Vincommodit6 que 
" Jesus en aurait 4prouv4e.^* {Tome II. p. 306.) A strange reason, 
without doubt, for judging the circumstance worthy of being noted — 
because the Evangelists, in writing, had not been mounted, to their 
discomfort, upon the (undisciplined) animal. A reason, sans doubt, 
which has existence only for the drollery of the thing — * in writing.' 

Now that I have fallen on this author's attempts at wit — a word 
which, for Strauss^s sake, I use in a certain lax sense — I cannot resist 
the temptatioil to furnish my reader with one of the choicest in- 
stances, taken from another part of his opu^ magnum, " The old, 
" trivial mode of harmonizing the two statements, by supposing that 
" both the head and the feet were anointed, has recently been ex- 
" panded into the conjecture [in a note, Strauss refers to Schnecken- 
" burger] that Mary indeed intended only to anoint the feet of Jesus 
" (John), but that as she accidentally broke the vessel ((ruvrg/'v]/ao'a, 
" Mark), the ointment flowed over his head also (Matt,), This at- 
" tempt at reconciliation falls into the comic,'' [The perception of 
which, is about one of the last things we would think of attributing, 
without strong necessity, to this German.] " for as we cannot imagine 
" how a woman who was preparing to anoint the feet of Jesus could 

• Ger. Tr. — On the preceding page, there is another effort at humour : which 
I am precluded from quoting, by the very hlasphemousness of the terms. That 
man must be a, needlessly as well as heedlessly, bold one, who can jest with 
** Divine OMNiroTENCE." 
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" bring the vessel of ointment over his head, we must suppose that 
" the OINTMENT spirted upwards like an SFFEBVESOINa DRAUGHT." 
(Vol. n. p. 222.^ He that can read this without smiling (I 
say not at what, or whom), should be voted incapable of perceiving 
the wit of it. It was intended the reader of it should smile, or, if it 
fall into the broad comic, laugh : And perhaps Strauss's fiin may be 
catching; — even as our Falstaf'^B^s not only witty in himself, but 
the cause that wit was in other men.' We may notice the superior 
chemistry of those Jews (not of Schneckenburger^Sy^ but) of Strauss^s, 
who had ointments which could spirt upwards ukb effervesdng 
draughts : — Which are like in this, that, in these days, both are to 
be got in the Apothecary's shop. Orientals, and especially Jews, 
were so well acquainted with effervescing draughts !^ We may re- 
mark too, that our German seems to assume, that the Jews sat, after 
the modem fashion, at meat : whereas they rather reclined (xaraxst- 
lAsvMv avTotv), But the reclining posture would have stood in the way 
of the wit : and this was what could nowise be endured by a learned 
German, " brimful of this [for him] miraculous compound,"* the comic. 
Our author, in short, to get at the witty representation was forced to 
sacrifice his learning and the truth. For which reason, and because 
the character of a true wit does by no means suit him (it appertaining 
to a quality the most foreign, from all that appears, to his constitu- 
tion) ; wit is the very last commodity he should have attempted deal- 
ing in. Judging from the samples, he has none to bring to market. 
He had heard, unfortunately, that Voltaire was an Infidel, and a Wit 
— that is, a witty Infidel ; — and, being desirous of emulating (though 
in a small way) the great French leader of the Infidel host, on his pe- 
culiar ground, our German, in an evil hour, betakes him to the comic 
— but, as we have seen, in a way an^ thing but natural, Voltaire 
had not left a drop, in the Infidel bucket of wit, for Strauss to drink,^ 
But stand the affair as to his wit as it may : by those his attempts 



' Tr. Ger. 

* Not of Schneckenburgeir's ; because, Schneckenhurger^s Jews, of that era, 
did not (I make no donbt) sit ' bolt upright/ like Strauss't. 

* Witb effervescence, the ancients were acquainted. At least the wisest of 
Jews, of Orientalists, of men, did not let it escape his knowledge : in Proverbs 
xxv. 20, be latently alludes to tbe ebuUition which takes place on bringing to- 
gether an acid liquid and an alkali. " Vinegar upon nitre :" which last word 
the £nglish chemist must not take in the modem usual acceptation. But Beck- 
man cannot find a clear proof, that the Greeks turned effervescence, = ' effer- 
vescing draughts,' to a medicinal use. (" History of Inventions :'' Art. ** Salt- 
petre," &c. Bohn ; London, 1846.) 

» Dean Sivi/t's T. of a T. Sect. vi. 
' See above, note » , under a § 2. 
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at it, he is baulked of the power of appeal to the truthfulness of his 
pretensions to a uniform gravity, * No part of his work (he professes) 
* shaU witness /rtvoZiYy substituted for the seriousness of science^ 
Now, there cannot be the least doubt whether a certain despicable 
frivolity y and that extreme, be the chief characteristic of such passages 
as those with which the reader has been lately presented. We must 
not talk of the seriousness of science and such frivolity, in the same 
breath. The latter is most absolutely exclusive of the former. 

The following rebuke of Strattss for his frivolous spirit was richly 
merited : No castigation could be more just. " One thing we confess 
" not to understand, how he (Strauss) can, in a tone so cheerful, 
" light, and even jesting, labour to destroy an edifice in which he is 
" himself aware, that millions perceive the only foundation for their 
*' salvation. Indeed the author has not been able to keep his narra- 
" tive free from some assertions that are entirely /WvoZot**, and from 
" extremely unworthy jokes."* Strau^s^s countryman then refers to 
seven places, all in one volume, where those extremely unworthy 
jokes are to be met with : but whether any of the instances of sorry 
jokes coincide with those which my readers have had laid before them, 
I cannot say, as Midler refers to one of the early (German) editions, 
neither of which have I ever seen. MiUler leaves off with the follow- 
ing admirable interrogatory, which Strauss, little to the credit of his 
moral nature, has (practically) answered in the ajlrmative, " Was 

it really impossible," demands this proper- minded author, **to pro- 

" secute such an attack [upon the Gospels] with a consistency regard- 
" less of any results, and yet at the same time strictly to preserve 
" that dignity in the narrative, which the grandeur of the subject, and 
" the immeasureable importance of the question here considered, 
" require of every person who undertakes their consideration ?"* 

Strauss, then, is, 'tis to be understood and remembered, very full 
on the subject of the asses. If I might borrow an allusion from the 
subject-matter, 1 should say that our Sceptic having mythically 
mounted astride the topic, he, with a genuine gusto, not to be mis- 
taken, rides at no allowance. 'Be V animal — mont4;^ If either of 
the asses could speak to him, it would surely rebuke him for his blind- 
ness. For an ass — in this case, but a mythical one— may see (like 
one other ass) more than its rider. — Matthew's narrative embraces, 
it must be admitted, two asses, (while Mark and Luke do no more 
than specify the very young ass upon which Jesus rode ;) but as to 

» Preface to Ist Edit. 

* Dr Julius Milller, — The citation is made from Article V. in Dr Beard's 
" Voices," p. 210. The Art. is titled, " The Theory of Myths, in its application 
to the Gospel History, examined and confuted,'' &c. 
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whether Matthew, in not expressly mentioning the parent-ass, as the 
parent-ass,^ added an ass too many, or no,** I shall not seek to deter- 
mine, before the proper opportunity arrives.^ Only I may revert to 
the fact, that Strauss himself utters not one word to show, that the 
first Evangelist did add a supernumerary animal. See the first part 
of this note. 

Matthew^s narrative embraces, I repeat, two asses. Of which du- 
plication, as Strauss has handled the matter, one is, let it be frankly 
conceded, a supernumerary ass : not St Mattheiu*s, however, but Dr 



* Every one does not know the large amount of affection for its foal or colt, 
or (as a Phrenologist would term it) philoprogemtiveness, which is inherent in 
the mental constitution of a mother-ass. No easy matter (ei^cept to them that 
have not tried) to separate her from her young. And not possible, so long as 
she is at liberty. Perhaps our Sceptic is no Naturalist ? 

• Whatever holds as to asset, we are made to perceive how easy it is to 
multiply hobbies — as stupid as most asses, and more so than any ordinary ass 
need be. 

^ Neander, on this occasion, is ready to admit, and even point out the source 
of, the erroneousness of the procedure of the writer of the first Gospel, as we 
have it ; as, on many other occasions, that German author is equally ready to 
liberally renounce all claim for all the Evangelists to true Divine Inspiration. 
Strauss glances, in a note (p. 36 of vol. iii.), at the liberal admission, by Nean- 
der, as to the duplication, in our present Matthew, of the one Hebrew ass. 

In another note, (p. 37 of vol. iii.) Strauss refers to the ancient, Justin Mar- 
tyr, and to the modern, Paulus. According to the former, the ass which is 
designated the beast UTuier the yoke {vveo^uytoi) stands for the Jews ; while the 
unridden ass, the colt, the foal, is a symbol of the Gentiles : And Paulus, 
" becoming in this solitary instance mystical," i.e. allegorical, adopts the ancient's 
notion. There must, sure, be a good deal of stout reason for allegorizing in this 
case, when even a Paulus, the rationalistic enemy of the whole allegorical sys- 
tem, is driven to seeing that in St Matthew, here, 

More is meant than meets the ear. 

This Rationalist, in ^' embracing the explanation of Justin Martyr, whom [as 
an AUegorist] he elsewhere invariably attacks," (these are Strauss's words,) 
exposes, by the solitary exception in his conduct, his estimate of the weight of 
the grounds for the exception. Our German would insinuate, that the allego- 
rical system is * the perverted ecclesiastical interpretation of the Bible.' It is, 
however, one thing to insinuate, or even assert, and another, and a totally dif- 
ferent, thing to prove. And this distinction of very dissimilar things, I would 
suggest for Strauss^s particular consideration. 

The clear, consistent Allegorical System is, in truth, as unlike as possible to 
any crude, baseless allegorizing fancies, of any cloud-compelled visionary. But, 
in short, we have the authority of the learned Apostle for the Allegorical Sys- 
tem : with which is to be painfully contrasted nought better, perhaps, than some 
somnolent dreamer's fancy * full plumed by vanity* — And it will be well if, in 
the end, we have not an impiety grafted on the stock of an absurdity. 
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Strauss^s. But having already copied the example of our Germany 
who is so very full on the topic,^ farther than I intended^ I shall imi- 
tate him no farther. And so, I here leave our author, and his super- 
fluous ass, throwing Daniels mantle (not for poets, but for palfreys 
and their riders) used on an occasion not so entirely dissimilar, 

So as both the beasts 

Are cover'd with one skin.* 

It shall here be taken for granted, that the words in Matthew 
xxiv., 15, " Whoso readeth, let him understand," constituting 
a parenthetical injunction in a more general reference to 
" Daniel the prophet ;" are (proved by Hengatenherg^ to be) 
the words of our Saviour himself, and not of the Evangelist. 

No. X. — Matthew xxvi. 56. — " But all this was 
done, that the Scriptures of the Prophets might be ful- 
filled." 

No. XI. — Matthew xxvii. 9, 10. — " Then was ful- 
filled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying. And they took the thirty pieces of silver, 
the price of him that was valued, whom they of the 
children of Israel did value, and gave them for the 
potter's field, as the Lord appointed me."* 

h ** Among the various opinions respectiog the quotation of Mat- 
*^ thew, perhaps the most probable is this, that Matthew substituted 
" the name Jeremiah for that of Zechariah, not from any error of 
*' memory, which is not conceivable in a prophecy so famous and so 
*• graphic, and therefore not easily to be confounded with others, but 
** by a mere error calami^ — Uengstenherg : " Integrity of Zecha- 
riah:*^^ chap. iii. — If an error of memory is inconceivable, still less 
conceivable is an error of pen ; and in place of this critic's hypo- 
thesis being " perhaps the most probable,^^ it is, without any perhaps, 

" Stratus occupies upwards of seven of his pages with the direct considera- 
tion of the asses alone : not to mention passages elsewhere (as in § 120) in which 
notice of the asses, or the one ass, again and again takes place. 

» Cary^s translation of Dante^s Divine " Comedy :" Paradise, Canto xxi. 

» " Genuineness of Daniel :'' Chap. III. Sect. iii. See next note. 

=» Edinburgh : T, rf- T, Clark, 1848. 
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the most improbable, and, what is more, the most supremely ridiculous, 
*' among the various opinions respecting the quotation." 

With opinions of the sort before him, well might Strauss conclude : 
" It is now pretty generally admitted that the evangelist substituted 
" one name for the other by mistake.*^ — " Life of Jesus :" § 130. 

Would that Hengstenberg had on no occasion deviated from the 
spirit in which he wrote the following : " Neither of these things" — 
to wit, " the possibility of their [the Apostles'] being in error as to 
the explanation of particular passages of the Old Testament," and 
the limitation of ** all the promises which the Lord made to his 
" Apostles, merely to their freedom from error in the proclamation of 
" divine truth" — " Neither of these things, as we think, have [has] 
" ANY FOUNDATION." — " Genuineness of Daniels Chap. in. Sect. iii. 

It would, methinks, have been much wiser, and somewhat more 

considerately humble, in Hengstenberg to have confessed, that he did 
not know very well what to make of " Jeremiah^^ (** Jeremy^^) in 
Matthew's quotation ; (and that Hengstenberg^ on the whole, did not 
know, is shown by himself, since, in another work of hb [the Christo- 
logie']y he supposes that Matthew does name Jeremiah^ and he gives a 
rea^son^ of his own, for the Evangelist's doing so ;) — It would, I say, 
have been wiser, and more humble, in Hengstenberg to have confessed, 
that he did not know what to make of " Jeremiahy^ than to have given 
so specifically ludicrous a reason as he has given for " Jeremiah'^ oc- 
curring in place of " Zechariah.^^ Any thing would have been better 
than such a solution of the difficulty. A failure of pen, indeed ! Most 
evidently, a highly absurd reason. Better, then, for our German to 
have left the assigning a proper, and the true, reason to some friture 
Christian writer. And — let him believe it that will — there is a good 
reason which can be assigned for St Matthew^ s using ^^ J eremiah^^^ with- 
out renouncing the Evangelist's claim to inspirationy or, what is pretty 
much the same thing (whatever any Commentator pleases to think), 
occupying ground which, by logical consequence, lands in a necessity 
for renouncing the claim to true Divine Inspiration. 

The words in our received teoct of Matthew xxvii. 35, ** That 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet. They 
parted my garments among them, and upon my vesture did 
they cast lots ;" are omitted, as being understood to be inter- 
polated. The same citation (without the same introduction to 
it) is to be met with in John xix. 24 : the genuineness of which 
is not controverted. 
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§ 62. I repeat the position/ that no passage like 
any of those above enumerated is to be found in St 
Mark. In other words, Mark^ as author, does not 
once refer to the Old Testament writings for prophe- 
cies, in proof that Jesus is the Messiah, the Christ. 
This circumstance, taken in connection with Matthew* s 
contrary procedure, is surely very remarkable. But 
exactly what we beforehand might have expected, if 
the view announced concerning Mar¥ be just: Be- 
cause, to prove that Jesus was a being divinely com- 
missioned to teach and propagate a new religion, such 
reference as that of Matthew would have been of little 
use, seeing the Messiahship of Jesus was not Maries 
medium of proof; — besides, indeed, if it was for the 
benefit of the purely Gentile world, chiefly, that Mark 
wrote, such reference had been all but idle, as the 
Jewish Scriptures were not in Gentile hands.* 

% It is sensibly remarked by West : — " The heathens would not 
" have admitted the testimony of Moses and the Prophets, of whose 
" writings they knew nothing, and of whose divine authority they had 
" no proof." — Observations on the Resurrection, Sect. xxi. 

It will not be amiss to add an observation by our logical-headed Dr 
Samuel Clarke. " When the Apostles are supposed to argue with the 
" Jews ad hominem, the meaning is, that arguments alleged by the 
" Apostles to the Jews in particular, differ from arguments brought 
" to the Gentiles, in this ; not that they were at any time arguments 
" drawn from things acknowledged by the Jews, and in themselves 
" otherwise inconclusive; but that they were drawn, yM5% and 5<ron^Zy, 
" from things well known among the Jews, though vthat the Gen- 
** TILES WERE STRANGERS TO."-:-" Evidences of Natural and Kevealed 
Religion :" under Prop. xiv. 

3 See above, §§ 48, 50. * Namely, in § 18--&C. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PROOF OF THE JUSTNESS OF THE STATEMENT CONTINUED. 

§ 63. In the pteceding Section, it has been stated 
that the Messiahship of Jesus was not Marlc^s me- 
dium of proof, as it was for Gentiles Mark wrote : The 
Scriptures of the Hebrews were not available for the 
Gentile world. Idle, then, it were for Mark to refer 
to prophecies in those Scriptures, on any account 
whatever connected with his main special design. If 
better could be done, the second Evangelist was not 
going to take the Pagans, his cotemporaries, (not to 
advert to their posterity,) and turn them into Chris- 
tians by making Jews, or half-Jews, of them in the 
first place. And to prove to the Heathen, that Jesus 
was simply Divinely commissioned to introduce a reli- 
gion, (which we allege to have been Marie! s object,) a 
better, i.e. fitter, medium than the fact of Jesus' Mes- 
siahship (implying as this did an appeal to, and belief 
in, the Jewish Sacred writings) was within reach. 
And this brings me to the medium of proof actually 
employed by the second Evangelist — the fact of Mi- 
racles. (See Appendix.) 
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§ 54. We are come, then, to the second part of the 
investigation, under the Third Head. 



Part Second. 

§ 55. Miracles are, as a general rule, the fittest me- 
dium of proof of a Divine Commission : Or, Miracles 
are the fittest medium of proof of a Divine Commis- 
sion, in the case of a New Religimi. And it must be 
noted that, whatever the religion of Jesus was rela- 
tively to the Jews, a new religion it unquestionably 
was, as far as the Gentiles were concerned. Relatively 
to the Jews, indeed, that religion (supposed true) was 
only so far new, and distinctly existent : for it was 
complementary also, being the continuation and per- 
fection of that Universal Dispensation to which Ju- 
daism == the Mosaic Institute was, as the groundwork, 
merely preparatory. However, to the Gentiles the 
religion of Jesus was entirely new. Accordingly, it 
will be found, if I be right in my view of Marias main 
special purpose, that the Miracles wrought by Jesus 
occupy a most conspicuous position in the narrative 
of the second Evangelist. 

That Miracles are the fittest medium of proof of a Divine 
Commission is true ; hat only a^ a general rule : For the rule 
does not hold universally ; there is an exceptional case — one 
case, at least. The fact of the exception takes place in the 
instance of the Jews. The propriety of the saving clause will 
be perceived as soon as we begin to consider the circumstances 
of those who, no doubt rightly, believed themselves to be, 
through the prior Divine Legation of Moses, Jehovah's pe- 
culiar people. And it must not be forgotten that the Mosaic 
Institution, it being to the early Israelites a New Revelation, 
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had itself been amply attested by miraculous evidence ; — on 
which account, indeed, it had been received by all that so 

* stiff-necked' people. Now, for that very reason, in the case 
of the Jews (or Jewish-minded persons) Miracles neither were, 
nor are, a fit — or, at any rate, the fittest — medium of proof of 
the Divine Commission of Jesus. As to the ancient Jews, see 
above, § 17, and under § 18, &c. And as to the modern Jews, 
consult the following extract from a smart book of Eastern 
Travels. 

" I could not help looking upon the Jews of Jerusalem as 
" being in some sort the representatives, if not the actual de- 
'' scendants, of the rascals who crucified our Saviour. Sup- 
" posing this to be the case, I felt that there would be some 
" interest in knowing how the events of the Gospel History 
" were regarded by the Israelites of modern Jerusalem. The 
" result of my inquiry upon this subject^ was, so far as it went, 
" entirely favourable to the truth of Christianity. I under- 
" stood that the performance of the Miracles was not doubted 
" hy any of the Jews in the place ; all of them concurred in 
" attributing the works of our Lord to the influence of Magic, 
" but they were divided as to the species of enchantment from 
** which the power proceeded ; the great mass of the Jewish 
" people believe, I fancy, that the Miracles had been wrought 
" by aid of the powers of darkness, but many, and those the 
" more enlightened, would call Jesus * the good Magician.* 
" To Europeans repudiating the notion of all magic, good or 
" bad,« the opinion of the Jews as to the agency by which the 
" Miracles were worked is a matter ]of no importance, but the 
" circumstance of their admitting that those Miracles were in 
" fact performed, is certainly curious, and perhaps not quite im- 
" material."— From pp. 168-9 of the work entitled ''Eothen:' 
(5th edit. 1847.) 

a Quceritur, Whether it be a fact, that all * Europeans repudiate 

* the notion [which, I suppose, means the notion of the truth] of all 

* magic, good or had V On this curious and certainly not immaterial 
topic, I may refer to a work of the late lamented Bishop Russell : his 
" View of Ancient and Modem Egypt" the 5th edition of which, one 
of the excellent series of volumes forming the * Edinburgh Cabinet 
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Library/ was published in 1843. A book which, like each one of the 
other volumes, in that series, from the same pen, is a most respectable 
compend of original works upon the same subject. In Chapter X. 
of the volume in question there is some account of certain magical 
* exploits' or * feats' performed by modem Egyptian magicians, and 
by modem French and English gentlemen, " Egyptian tourists," &c., 
who became, without knowing how^ magicians in Egypt, magicians 
to a certain limited extent. One of the English gentlemen, who figures 
in the pages of the " View," if not as an European magician in Egt/pty 
as an authority for the magic of others, is Mr E. W. Lane, the author 
of the substantial work, " The Modem Egyptians," as well as the ex- 
cessively exact translator of, and Arabically-learned annotator upon, 
" The Thousand and One Nights, commonly called, in England, the 
" Arabian Nights' Entertainments :" (Tales which, in one form or 
other, are the delights, unsubstantial and airy though they be, of the 
childhood of us all — delights never to be effaced from the memory of 
our imagination, in adolescence, in manhood, or even in man's ' second 
childishness.') From the former of these publications, the Bishop 
makes several quotations ; — and, indeed, part of the account is said to 
be abridged from the work of Mr Lane, One of the quotations has 
this passage : " Neither I nor others have been able to discover any 
" clue by which to penetrate the mystery*'* — which, to raise the curio- 
sity of my reader, if he be not familiar with works on Egyptian mo- 
dern magic, I shall designate as the mystery of Turshoon and Tur- 
yooshoon, the names of certain " familiar spirits," who were believed 
to preside over the magical rites, and who were alleged to effect the 
particular Magician's object, and with whom, in one respect, all my 
readers might innocently, yea quite lawfully, desire to be much more 
intimately acquainted. And M, Delaborde, a Frenchman, instructed 
— ^so far, at least —in the magical art, is made to give us to under- 
stand that another person, an Englishman, * who resided many years 
in Egypt,"* and had learned so much of * the art from the Magician,' 
" SOLEMNLY Stated that, in every case [the cases repeatedly occurred], 
" he was utterly ignorant of the manner in which it (i. e. the result) 
" was effected." 

Bishop Russell, at the commencement of his account, allows that 
the Mughrebee magicians' exploits " continue to excite a good deal of 
" speculation in these western parts of the world ;" and, towards the 
end, our Bishop declares of the *^ facts** which took place, on certain 
occasions, in a magical way, that they " have made a great impression 
" among the learned in England,^* and, of course, in France too. 
And although the author himself, sceptically repudiating the notion 
of the truth of all magic, good or had — as became, in his shrewd opi- 
nion, a Eight Keverend—qualifies the magical " facts" by considering 
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them " merely as the result of natural magic or of an ingenious leger- 
demain," and concludes his whole account, and his remarks, by the 
affirmation, " It is not to be doubted, however, that the enlightened 
" eye of some European observer will soon enable him to give a ro- 
" tional explanation of all these phenomena on the simple grounds of 
'* natural magic ;" yet one may question whether the qualification, 
and the conclusion to which the Bishop has come, be not over hastily 
adopted. 

Belief in the possibility — the actuality being altogether out of the 
question — of aught falling under such a head as Witchcraft, modem 
or ancient, must, without doubt ! be given up as highly irrational, 
whether or no * Witchcraft' be consistent with the letter of the Two 
Testaments, in the English authorized version : a consideration which 
every successor of our translating Bishops, or of any Bishops, could 
not fail, you may be sure, to advert to sufficiently. And he who 
wishes to see how a living Cambridge Divine shall nimbly get at the 
non-reality, and even the non- possibility, of all Witchcraft, modem 
and ancient, as far as Scripture (not in King James's translation, 
but) in the original languages is concerned, has no further to go than 
to the second volume of Kitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
where, under " Witchcraft," he will perceive witches, * with all their 
trumpery' of arts, and with their deeds, made to disappear, from the 
Bible-stage, as cleverly as ever any witch of them all could herself, in 
witch-fashion, have evanished. — In fine, every thing like that mysterious 
Egyptian Magic is, according to these our Divines, to be explained 
(without being explained away ?) by natural magic. 

Nathless, if all the Bishop's facts be true facts, — and we have the 
testimony of English, and of French, gentlemen for the reality of the 
facts ; one may opine (I hope without falling into any heresy which 
such Churchmen will condemn — for, if you will but go with them as 
far as they go, the Scriptures are not, for original reasons, to be 
taken into account ; — ) one may opine, I say, that it will not be so 
very soon when the eye of some European will enable its possessor to 
rationally explain away any ' mystery* which may hang over the 
affair of the Egyptian magic, and thus reduce our marvel, which to 
be sure is so provoking, within narrow and reasonable bounds. Happen 
such event when it may, soon or not soon, the explainer of all the 

* exploits' and * feats' must needs be a signally skilful explorer of * phe- 

* nomena on the simple grounds of natural magic,' if indeed he be not 
just a wondrous adept in — ' ingenious legerdemain !'* 

1 It is passing strange that the Bishop himself should be the person to pro- 
duce (in page 417) strong arguments j derived from remarkable facts^ " against 
the use of any legerdemain," and to posite (in p. 419) the comparatively com- 

G 
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Thcwe Jews of EotherCs, then, admit, as much as certain of 
their ancestors eighteen centuries agone admitted, the fact of 
the Miracles of our Lord and Saviour : but they contend, 
like the most of their Israelitish progenitors, All real Miracles 
are viot Divine Miracles.^ (And therefore it is, that St Mark's 
medium of proof, the bare fact of the Miracles of Jesus, is 
not suited, or at least best suited, for them.*) To us Europeans, 
a division of the great Gentile world, who repudiate, or so far 
furth as we repudiate, all Magic, bad or good, the argument 
from Miracles simply is at once valid. With us Gentiles, the 
only inquiry is. Whether the fact of Miracles be a true fact, 
or no ? or, as some would prefer it, Whether the Miracles be 
facts ? (And therefore it is, that St Marks medium of proof 
is entirely suited for us. Marks actual proof and his proposed 
readers are well fitted for each other. A truly harmonious 
arrangement. 'Tis not always that means and end are so 
adapted for conjunction and consonance.) 

Thus much, with our attention turned in the direction 

of that clever inquirer, as well as traveller, — one who hears to 
purpose, as well as sees, in his travels. 

§ 56. From the ground of my view of MarFs special 
object, I advanced (in last section) the anticipation, 
that Jesus' Miracles would be most conspicuous in 
the second Gospel. And how stands the fact ? Every 
Commentator, worthy of the name, has remarked 
(what every careful reader may notice for himself) 
the importance attached to the Miracles, that is, to 
recitals of the Miracles, performed by Jesus, as a cha- 
racteristic peculiarity of the Gospel of Mark. An 
eminent Critic says, that Mark " reports rather the 
" works than the discourses of our Saviour :"^ and 



plete unaccountdbleM88 — likewise backed hy facts — of '' the whole of this mys- 
terious process.'* 

« See Appendix. 

« Rev. Dr A. Tholuck, Professor of Theology, iTaZfe. See Kitto's Cyclop, of 
Bib. Lit., voce ' Mark,^ 

An old Commentator had not failed to observe the same important circum- 
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to the whole works, the miraculous ones are made by 
the author of the second Gospel to bear no small pro- 
portion. Contradistinguish the works from the words ; 
then, in truth, the miraculous works will constitute a 
large half of the whole works recorded in that Gospel. 

§ 67. Any full recital, or even mere allusive speci- 
fication, of all the Miracles of Jesus recorded by the 
second Evangelist, is altogether out of the question. 
Even a selection from those Miracles is not to be 
thought of ; as a selection to good purpose would in- 
volve detailed comparisons of all the respects in which 
the recitals of that Evangelist are distinguished from 
the recitals of the first Evangelist. Suffice it to re- 
mark, that the former is, as became him, so very par- 
ticularizing, so graphically minute.* Yet, though 
there cannot be any present comparison of all those 
respects, there still may be a comparison in one single 
respect — ^And a circumstance connected with more 
than one of MarWs recitals of Miracles is worthy of, 
nay demands, our present particular observation. 
What, then, I would have my readers at this time 
regard, is, not Mark'^s circumstantialities generally, 
but a phase of MarFs circumstantialities, so far furth 
as they stand related to Miracles. MarWs peculiar 
circumstantialities unconnected with Miracles (cir- 
cumstantialities of, say, a purely historical character*) : 
with these we have not here to do. Though, doubt- 
stance. '' It is generally our Lord's discourses which are abridged by Mark, 
" As to his [*. e, our Lord's] miracles, he [Mark] has rather more fully related 
" «A«w." Rev. Dr O. Campbell, Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 
his work " On the Four Gospels :" Prefoce to Marlc'9 Gospel. 

* The great critic quoted in the preceding section states : that Mark " gives 
** details more minutely and graphically than Matthew and Luke,'' Then he 
instances. And, after noticing that Mark has sections exclusively belonging to 
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less, the same cause which, with the second Evange- 
list, necessitated the circumstantialities with reference 
to the record of Miracles in particular, induced, to a very 
considerable extent, the fitness of circumstantialities 
with regard to the record of * the works,' and events, 
in general. 

h " This [^Mark^s graphicalness] is particularly the case as to the 
" accounts of cures. In these 3Iark frequently describes the circum- 
" staroes of the sick person before and after the cure in so lively a 
" manner as to make us imagine the scene really before us." Olshau- 
sen : — Proof of the Genuineness : chap. ni. 

" The reason why Mark describes the outward relations of our 
" Lord's life in so vivid and graphic a manner is, that it was his 
" special design to portray Christ's performance of the outward 
" functions of his officeP Etc. — Ibid, — The reason, thus, wh^/ Mark 
* describes the outward relations,' &c. is, because it was Mark^s 
design to pourtray the * performance of the outward functions,' &c. 
But wh^ this ? Therefore Olshausen^s reason (which is nearly akin 
to the circumstance accounted for) would have been the better of a 
reasan : the reason requires a reason. 

Again : " We should rather consider the characteristic features in 
" St Mark as a proof of the evident carefulness which he has em- 
" ployed in perspicuity of statement." " This perspicuity we find 
" predominant in his description of the cures," &c. " It appears, at 
" the same time, as though St Mark intended to place before the 
" eyes of his readers a graphic picture of the official ministry," &c. — 
Introduction to the " Synoptical Exposition :" § 5. 



But that Mark is distinguished by the graphical minuteness, &c., 
displayed throughout his narrative, the assertions of enemies them- 

himself, observes : '' These peculiar statements o^ Mark have an entirely his- 
" torical character." As MarFs plan indeed required. 

The remark with which Tholuch, the critic in question, follows up that 
observation, is both true and important. '^ Consequently we deem it unjustifi' 
" able in Strauss and De Wetie to endeavour to depreciate them" [Mark^s 
" peculiar statements" having " an entirely historical character"] " by calling 
" them arbitrary additions.^^ Luckily, Strauss^s and De Wette's calling them 
so, makes them not so. It is little matter what names Infidels give things not 
deserving the names. Good things bear to be abused. Nay, 'tis one mark of a 
good thing, as well as of a good person, to be called, by some people, ill names. 
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selves serve to establish. Ex, gr. In the work designated (by a 
strange misnomer) " The Life of Jesus," § 86, the ingenious author 
asserts : " We might as well attribute the latter expression p. e- 
* crg^z/JXe-vpa^gvog : Mark iii. 34,] to Mark^s already discovered fond- 
" ness for describing the action of the eyes, and consequently regard 
*' it as an addition of his own,"* having (our author means) no objec- 

• Vol. 11. p. 203. Tr. Ger.— If Mark delights to describe the action of the 
eyes, (and the fact shall by no means be disputed,) does not his procedure in such 
respect accord well with his specific design, all things being considered ? In 
the passage in the text Strauss has MarFs describing the action of the eyes of 
our LoBD more immediately in view : while he may be referring to the place 
where the Evangelist had recorded, " And when he [Jesus] had looked round 
about,'' &c. (Ka/ '7rs^if3Xe'y\/dfievogy x. r. X. : the same participle.) Mark iii. 5. 
But we must not unwarrantably limit this Evangelist's * fondness for describing 
the action of the eyes :' We must by all means extend our horizon so as to take 
in, as objective to the fondiiess, the action of other persons' visual orbs. For 
instance ; in the narrative of the cure of " a blind man'' (Mark viii. 22) it is 
related that, pending the miraculous curative process, " the blind man" (v. 23) 
" looked up" (dmfSXs's^ag, v. 24 — the fundamental verb being the same) : after- 
wards, Jesus " made him look up" (avajSXs-vJ/a/, v. 25) : finally, being restored, 
he " saw" (Ivs/SXg-vJ/g. Th. l/^/SXe-rw) " clearly." Again ; in Chapter ix., which 
records the Transfiguration, we have, " And suddenly when they [Peter, James, 
and John] " had looked round about," 'ffe^tj3Xs'>^/dfisvoit v. 8 — the identical 
participle.) Once more ; in Chapter xvi. 4, we read, that " they [Mary Mag- 
" dalene, another Mary, and Salome] looked," namely, towards the sepulchre ; 
from the door of which " the stone" — which has been a stone for sad stumbling 
to Infidels ever since — " was rolled away :" (In which verse, the participle, 
dmSXs's^aaat, is the same as the penultimate one.) In these cases, where 
verily Mark rejoices to describe ' the action of the eyes^ we have no reference 
to the eyes of the mighty Miracle- worker, but a reference to the eyes of indivi- 
duals who were witnesses of the Miracles wrought, by that Great Person, or 
upon Him, or upon an inanimate object with which He was temporarily connected. 
When we travel in the direction of Mark^s desigriy it is highly expedient that 
we should so extend our horizon. Mark's medvim of proof remember, is the 
Miracles. Now, Miracles appeal to the Senses : Of these, the chief is the eye. 
By all means the chief, therefore, for Mark. Thus, the eye must have been to 
the Evangelist the sense with which, peculiarly, he had to do. In fine, attention 
to the function and the action of the eyes was intimately related to the object 
kept so steadily before that Evangelist. — See, now, how all things serve to con- 
firm a true hypothesis. The rays may be many ; and may diverge far : But 
they converge as well ; and from their union at the centre, one may look aloiig 
each line, and perceive the connection between the central point and the remo- 
test. These receive significancy from each other ; the most distant illustrating, 
while the common centre will evidence. And contrariwise, see how, from tlie 
most unlooked for quarter, an inimical force will arise to false argumentation. 
Our Evangelist's liking for describiug a minute visual manifestation was pointed 
at as a difficulty : but tlie proposed obstacle becomes no obstacle at all — rather, 
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tive, or historical foundation. Again : in § 89, the author presents to 
his readers " a few touches of his (Marked) well-known dramatic 
manner,"® and Mark^s " exaggerating style."^ Again : in § 101, we 
meet with the allegation, that " the second evangelist now and then 
" approaches to the exaggerations of the apocryphal gospels."^ And 
to refer to only one other place at present : in § 104, we have " Mark, 
" who, in his efforts after the eonplanatory and the picturesque, so fre- 
" quently draws on his own" [sources of historical information ? No : 
very far from it. For Mark draws on his own] " imagination."* In 
other words, the Evangelist is not a faithful historian, hut frequently 
becomes an author who consciously interweaves Milesian elements in 
his tales. He is, in short, an unprincipled, lying author : — in plain 
English, and in one word, A liar. Which charge, in whatever mode 
preferred, when Strauss brings, he quits, by the bye, his Mythical 
ground, and betakes him to the older-fashioned knave-hypothests-story. 
See below. — Such, then, is a specimen of the manner in which our 
German speaks of the second Evangelist's particularities. The fact 
of Mark's peculiarities is admitted : And while I found upon the ad- 
mission of the fact, I have no present need to divest Strauss of his 
imaginary basis for his, truly * arbitrary,' theory. 'Tis certain, he 
raves. And, if I have not found, I may yet find (or my expectation 
shall be hugely disappointed) a suitable opportunity for interfering to 
purpose with his ravings touching that Evangelist's alleged arbitrary 
additions,^ 

§ 58. To proceed. In laying down Markka purpose, 
I observed, " that the second Evangelist proved, by 

aid from a somewhat unexpected quarter. Such are the advantages of having 
Truth, and not Fallacy, on one's side. 

There is, however, one action of the eyes, which Mark writes of, about which 
I am not sure whether our Infidel Commentator be so clear that it falls under 
his head of ' additions of Mark's oiun^ — ^that is, * arbitrary additions.' The 
action of the eyes now in question partakes more of a negative character : it is 
referred to in such words as follow, " Having eyes, see you not ?" (Mark viii. 
18.) A question which I modestly suggest as affording good matter for Strauss's 
most serious reflections, should he think of yet another publication of his inge- 
nious (would I could say ingenuous) " Life." It is a sober truth, that none are 
80 blind as those who will not see that the second Gospel is the work of an author 
incapable of being so morally blind as to make additions for which he had no 
better authority than what an unbridled imagination supplied to an unprincipled 
mind. 

« Vol. II. p. 217. ^ P. 222. « P. 394. 

» P. 448. — The reader may consider, besides, a remarkable passage quoted 
below, in note d, p. 109. 

» See above, § 24, note «. 
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" setting forth^ with all the circumstances of time^ and 
" pldCCj^ and person, the miraculous events he records. 
" For he wrote/' &c. See, above, § 18. As illus- 
trating the force of the observation, and for a pros- 
pective reason, I may cite the following " remarkable 
passage'' (as Meander justly designates it*) preserved 
by the Father of Ecclesiastical History. " * The 
"'works of our Saviour,' says he," [^Eusehius is 
quoting from Quadratus^s apologetic discourse ad- 
dressed to the Emperor ^lius Adrian (or Hadrian)'\ 
" * were always to be seen, for they were real miracles : 
'* * those that were healed, and those that were raised 
" ' from the dead, were seen, not only when they were 
" ' healed, or raised, but they were always there. 
'' ' They remained, not only whilst our Lord dwelt 
" ' on the earth, but likewise after his departure, 
'" which they long survived; so that some of them 
" * have lived even to our own times.' " — ^Ecclesias- 
tical History, Book iv. chap. iii. Eusehius cites that 
passage as showing ' the antiquity of the age in which 
' Quddratus lived :' how near comparatively he was 
to the Evangelical times. Hadrian succeeded Trajan 
A-D. 117, and reigned till the year 138. 



* Gibbon has remarked, that '' the precise circnmstances of tune and place" 
** always serve to detect falsehood, or establish truth." (Decline & Fall : chap. 
XX.) This acate historian, despite his scepticism, ^ves the important truth the 
weight of his authority. — Strauss can go upon a different principle : — viz. that 
for an Evangelist to be precise and circumstantial is all one with being guilty 
of falsehood. See below, under § 59. So much can the latter author reverse 
the usual tests and standards ! That which serves to detect falsehood, according 
to all other philosophies, becomes that which accompanies the perpetration of 
falsehood, according to Strauss's philosophy. In which, there are more things 
dreamt of than beheld by men wide awake. 

» " General History of the Christian Religion and Church :" Vol. ii. p. 444, 
(Clark's For. Theol. Lib. Vol. viii.) 1847. 
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§ 59. Now, of all circumstantialities none could be 
of more moment than name : In setting forth the cir- 
cumstances of person^ name was pre-eminently im- 
portant for Mar¥s purpose. In the following instances 
of personalities, then, the second Evangelist gives 
mimes : in the one case, the name of the father of a 
girl "of twelve years" of age, raised from death;* 
in the other, of a blind man who was made to see. 
In the former, we have, at the beginning of a record 
of the miraculous cure, " One of the rulers of the 
" synagogue, Jairus by name,"^ (Mark v. 22.) In 
the latter instance, we have, in connection with the 
miraculous cure, the statement that " as he (Jesus) 
" went out of Jericho with his disciples, and a great 
" number of people, blind Bartimeus, the son of Ti- 
" MEUS, sat by the highwsLj-side begging."^ {Mark 
X. 46.) It is true, that the third of the Synoptists 
affords likewise the " man named Jairus/'^ &c. {Luke 
VIII. 41.) But the first of the Synoptists, with whom 
only it is that Mark is contrasted, furnishes no name ; 
(although, doubt not, he knew it quite well.) And 
the name of the blind man, whose cure is the subject 
of the other anecdote, you will in vain search for in 
either the first or the third Evangelists. 

c Strauss writes : "Now that Mark and Luke give the name of 
« the appUcant, on which Matthew is silent, and also that they deter- 
« mine his rank more precisely/ than the latter, wiU just as well bear 
« an unfavourable construction for them, as the usual favourable one ; 
" smce the designation of persons by name, as we have before re- 



Olshausen is of opinion that the girl was not dead, but only in " the sleep 
of death. ' The child was, he thinks, « in a state of deep fainting or trance." 
In fact, our Saviour recovered the young girl from a fit of simple " as- 
phyxia:' Olshausen observes, that ** even if this occurrence is no raising from 
" death, it still remains a miraculous act.'*— Comm. Vol. ii. p. 15. 
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" marked, is not seldom an addition of the later legend. For example, 
" the woman with the issue first receives the name of" [Straps hesi- 
tates to say, she was first christened] " Veronica in the tradition of 
" John Malala ; the Canaanitish woman that of Justa in the Cle- 
" mentine Homilies ; and the two thieves [it should be robhers^"] 
" crucified with Jesus, the names of Gestas and Demas in the gospel 
" of NicodemusJ' Vol. n. p. 350-1. — (What was it prevented our 
German adding another case, very celebrated ? The chief Magicians 
of Pharaoh, who " withstood Moses," receive the names of " Jannes 
and Jambres," not in the Pentateuch, but in St Pavl'^s second Epistle 
to Timothy. The reason which was in Strauss^s way may have been, 
that the Magicians were so named, it would seem, in the Targum of 
Jonathan, and by the classical Pliny, &c. The circumstance being 
noticed in the ' traditions' of both Jew and Gentile may rescue PauVs 
* designation of persons by name' from the niche in our Sceptic's 
edifice.) 

This is written with Strauss* s usual effrontery : but the truth is, 
that the fact of some of those persons upon whom our Saviour had 
wrought miracles of healing and resuscitation surviving even to Qua- 
dratus's times (§ 58) accounts, not indeed for the designations them- 
selves — the designation itself, ex. gr., of the ruler of the Synagogue — 
but for the source whence the name, the proper name, might be cor- 
rectly supplied by the two intermediate Evangelists ; accounts much 
better than Strauss^s shift of the function of a legend, a later legend. 
The persons cured were themselves alive; or their relatives were alive: 
hence it was easy to get at their names. Not that their being still 
alive caused them Jlrst to receive the names : it caused, however, the 
knowledge of the names. 

Our German insinuates, that the Evangelists 3Tark and Luke are 
on a footing of equality with such writers as Malala, and Leucius, or 
whoever was the author of the gospel of Nicodemus. Let him do so. 
He is welcome to his own critical estimate of the comparative merits 
and complete authenticity of the two sets of authors whom he puts on 
such footing. Nevertheless, few critics, and no judicious critic, will 
copy after an example which is distinguished by such critical sagacity. 
It cannot exalt our idea of his. 

As to Malala. What critics on this side of the Channel came to 
think of him, Strauss may see, if he like ; and should he wish to see, 

• Strauss elsewhere gives us to understand, that " Matthew and Mark call 
them" (the " two malefactors") XfiffTug " thieves.'*^ (in. p. 262.) But it is to 
be observed, that ** the two criminals, who were crucified with our Lord, are 
'* always called, by the two Evangelists, who specify their crime, Xfiffrai (Matth. 
" XXVII. 38, 44. Mark xv. 27) never iCKinflai^^ — Campbell on the Four 
Gospels : Dissertat. xi. Part ii. 
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he can turn to such an one as Lardner,^ who reckons Makda a 
forger, and to such an one as JorixnJ who treats him as a ' sorry 
voucher.' 

As to the author of the Gospel of Nicodermts, otherwise called the 
Acts of Pilate. Strauss can try to refute, if he please, the same 
Lardner's^ reasons — not excluding those of the authors® he men- 
tions — ^for accounting it a forgery of Leucius. 

And as to the Clementines. " It would not be," says the same 
Jortin^ " a reasonable request to desire any man to confute this work." 
The author of which is accounted " a knave of a forger."^ " It is 
" sufficient," declares Dr Jortiny " to refer the reader to the judg- 
" ment of Cotelerius.'^^ 

But the grand point is : whether we suppose that the writings to 
which Strauss refers be genuine ; or whether we suppose them to be 
not so (and perhaps they make a too liberal admission who do not 
contend that they are forgeries ;) it is by no means clear that the 
authors of the writings, whoever they were, gave false designations to 
the woman with the issue, to the Canaanitish woman, and to the two 
robbers. Make of those authors writers of any sort you please, it 
does by no means follow that they gave false names. Nay, why 
should they ? since to give the true, might in aU probability have been 
easier ; the tradition being enough lively. 

" The designation of persons by name, as we have before remarked, 
" is not seldom an addition of the later legend ".• — (1st parag. of this 
note.) Very possibly, the place to which our author refers back is 
in § 84. Where we have the following : — " Both he (Luke) and 
'^ Mark notice the office or names of persons, to whom Matthew gives 
" no precise designation." 

— '< It is important to bear in mind that tradition has two ten- 
^^ dencies : the one, to sublimate the concrete into the abstract, the 
^^ individual into the general ; the other, not less essential, to substitute 
" arbitrary fictions for the historical reality which is lost. Kthen we put 
'' the want of precision in the narrative of the first evangelist to the 

• Works : Vol. iv. p. 30-1. 

» " Remarks :" Vol. i. p. 234. — Both Jortin and Lardner found on DodwelVi 
Dissertat. Cyprian. 

Neander is " compelled to entertain doubts." (General History : Vol. i. 
p. 1370 But his reasons entitled him to employ stronger language. 

8 Works : Vol. iv. p. 635-6. • Jones, Beausobre, 

1 " Remarks," Vol. i. p. 194. 

* The editor of Jortin^s " Remarks," the Rev. W. Trollope, cites, in the same 
page, Bishop Burgess's authority for the Clementine Homilies being a forgery. 

And Neander describes the Clementines as being " a sort of romance" of an 
author belonging " to the second or third century." See his very admirable 
General History, Vol. i. p. 43. 
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" account of the former fanction of the legend, ought we at once to 
" regard the precision and dramatic effect of the other gospels, as a 
" proof that their authors were eye-witnesses ? Must we not rather 
" examine whether these qualities be not derived from the second 
*' function of the legend ?'" And the paragraph closes by assuring 
us of the probability ^' that the three last evangelists owe the dra- 
" matic effect in which they surpass Matthew^ to the embellishments 
" of a more mature tradition," &c. In the next paragraph, some of 
Markka * names* are glanced at. And in the next again, we have 
the general announcement : " The copiousness of Mark and Luke is 
" the product of the second function of the legend, which we may 
" call the fanction of embellishment** With more, throughout the 
Section, of the same purport. And there is abundance elsewhere, to 
a like effect. 

It thus appears, that, with the functions of the so potent legend at 
ready command, Stratiss is enabled to strike right and left. His ene- 
mies, the Gospel-authors, cannot possibly evitate their fate. He has 
a horn of his skilfully devised dilemma on which to impale those who 
proceed to the one side, and those who proceed to the other. Thus, 
if an Evangelist be wanting in precision (which, mayhap, his plan did 
not require), he fulfils one function, the first or former fanction, of 
the legend : If, on the other hand, an Evangelist be precise, &c., he 
fulfils the other function, the second, the more mature, function, of 
the legend. Should an Evangelist go to the right — should he deal in 
" the general," he is, to a dead certainty, impaled on the one horn of 
the dilemma : Should an Evangelist go to the left — should he deal in 
" the individual" or particular, he is, as certainly, impaled on the other 
horn. Most artistically placed horns, sans doubt ! In short, let him 

generalise, as Matthew ; or individualize, as Mark, &c., it comes 

all to the same thing : his conduct is sure to be accounted for by this 
thing of two-fold functions. Turn which way an Evangelist will, he 
is, alas 1 infallibly entangled in the meshes of that all-embracing legend 



» Strauss introduces a note, which runs thus, — " I say, examine whether — 
^' not, consider it decided thaf^ — But what reader of Strauss' s volumes does not 
know that Strauss^s examining whether '* the precision" &c. of Mark's 
Gospel, &c., " he not derived from the second function of the legend," is just 
pretty much the same as considering it decided that that precision, &c. 
are derived from such function ? The former is pretty much the same as the 
latter ; for the one is sure to land in the other. They are one in effect. The 
examination, such as it may be, never conducts our German but to the decision. 
— (But see below, d n.*.) Our author's note proceeds — " So that the accusa- 
'' tion of opponents, that I use both the particularity and the brevity of narra-' 
" tives as proofs of their mythical character, foils to the ground of itself." — 
Not so ; and I have just shewn why it Is not so. 
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— Which, as it is no common kind of one, let me use the privilege of 
bestowing upon its own father, by calling it the Strauss-ian legend. 

The Strauss-ian legend, then, has two functions. With which be- 
fore my face, I ask this one question : How, according to Strauss's 
estimation, could an Evangelist have written^ WITHOUT writing in a 
legendary way ? If an Evangelist could be neither general nor par- 
ticular, without being legendary,— unfortunate Evangelist I — how 
could he have written at all, on supposition he was no^ going to write 
a legend ? 

d Schleiermacher had noticed, that Mark, by his mention of this 
blind man's name, evinces a very accurate acquaintance with the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Schleiermacher^ s words are : " Since Mark 
" names the blind man and mentions him as a notorious person, we must 
" give him peculiar credit,"^ &c. In fine : " Mark has unquestionably 
" some peculiar information in this case."* Schleiermacher having 
made such forcible remark, drawn from a trite principle ; Strauss, 
most paradoxically, gives us to understand, that Mark " ought least 
"of all to be trusted with names which are given by him alone."^ 
[We have seen, from the first paragraph of the preceding note, that 
Mark, in furnishing names, is no better off when he is not alone, i.e, 
when he is joined by Luke. Mark, in a word, is to be trusted, on no 
account, under any circumstances. Without, or with, co-authority 

'tis all one.] Mark, alone, gives names, in several instances :* 

And — the Strauss-ian canon^ runs — for the very reason that Mark 
condescends on such a circumstantiality = gives the names, he should 
not be trusted. This is paradox with a vengeance. It is screwing 
* matters to the very top of their bent.^ But has not Strauss a reason 
for his paradox ? He has, and it is as proper a reason as the paradox 



♦ " Critical Essay on the Gospel of St Luke," p. 248. See above p. 64. n.*. 

» Vol. II. p. 290. 

" One of the instances is in Mark xv. 21. (which indeed does not refer to any 
miracle.) No other Evangelist gives the names of the sons, or even the sons 
themselves, of Simon the Cyrenian. And unless Mark was prepared to give 
the true names of the sons of Simon, who himself is mentioned by all the Sy- 
noptists, Mark took a most unnecessary burden on himself, when he undertook 
to assign the names at all. (The same sort of remark applies, of course, to the 
case of the blind Bartimeus, &c.) Strauss seems to have felt the truth and the 
force of this, since he does not say one carping word about this addition of Mark's. 
— Nay, Strauss, for a wonder, writes as if this addition were no * arbitrary' ad- 
dition. " Mark designates him (Simon) yet more particularly as the father of 
" Alexander and Rufus, who appear to have been noted persons in the primitive 
•** church." (vol. iii. p. 254.) Noted persons : Ah ! hence the hard necessity for 
the solitary exception in Strauss' s treatment of St Mark. 

'' See a better, and the usual, canon in n.« p. 103, above. 
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is a proper paradox. " Mark, from his propensity to individualize out 
" of his own imagination, ought least of all to be trusted,"^ &c. But 
the reason is itself a pure assumption, a thing taken for granted with- 
out leave, and without title : That Mark individualizes names (the 
thing in hand) out of his own imagination, is exactly what Strauss 
was required to prove ; tho', in place of proving, he simply paradoxi- 
cally assumes. This that he says of Mark individualizing out of his 
own imagination, is just the old story, (see above, p. 102) though 
Strauss positively promised us a new way. — In spite of Strauss* s 
ridiculous petitio principii, the historical veracity of Mark remains, 
as it will for ever remain, unshaken. Marh^s history is one of those 
three or four narratives " which were accepted as true by thousands 
" living on [or near] the spot where the events therein narrated are said 
" to have occurred."^ Were Mark's cotemporaries not better judges 
than any German of yesterday can be as to whether Mark assigned 
the proper designations, or not ? as to whether he gave names * out 
of his own imagination,' or according to the reality of the cases ? It 
were worse than an insult to common sense to determine the question 
but in one way. 

§ 60. Those accordances between the alleged designs 
of Matthew and of Marh^ and their actual procedure, 
as exhibited in Chapter V. and the previous part of this 
Chapter, may not be, as of themselves, full proofs. 
That — seeing Matthew appeals to the Hebrew Pro- 
phecies — therefore^ his design relates to the Messiah- 
ship, and the case of the Jews; and^Aa^ — seeing Mark 
does not so appeal, but dwells on the Miracles — there- 
fore^ his design relates to a Divine Commission, and 
the case of the Gentile world. But if those accordan- 
ces, (especially when taken in connexion with the other 
accordances,) between the alleged designs, and the 
actual procedure of the writers, be merely truly won- 
derful accidental accordances, and no more ^pray, 

what would satisfy you ? Set down the ends which 
the Evangelists proposed to themselves (for with, or 

• Vol. II. p. 290. 9 British Quarterly Review. See above, p. 39, note*. 
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without,^ your lea^ye^O Strauss jihej had ends) different 
from the ends I have specified, and let us see whether 
the real procedure and the new ends agree together, 
or disagree. 

§ 61. But indeed, that Matthew wrote for Jews, and 
that Mark, on the other hand, wrote with an eye to 
Gentile readers ;^ we have, in or from their Gospels, 
evidence of the directest kind. At all events, if the 
evidence in question be not direct, atid good, it would 
be hard to show that any evidence whatever, good and 
direct, were possible at all. And there is such a thing 
as overshooting the mark. 

e That eminent Commentator whom I have cited in § 66, and 
§ 67, n. *, declares : " It is certain that it (Mark's Gospel) was 
" written for Gentile Christians." 

I frequently wonder how so late, so excellent, in many respects, a 
commentator as Olshausen should ever have thought of asserting, in 
the plainest and most unqualified language, that Mark " wrote 
" MERELY for Jews."^ Biblical Commentary/, vol. n. p. 293. What 
Olshausen was dreaming about, when he made such an astonishing 
assertion, none knows. But the assertion itself may serve to evince, 
that, up to a very late date, there was, among Theologians generally, 
no one, weU-digested, consistent scheme regarding the designs of the 
different Evangelists. And this I note for the sake of those small 

critics (whose original you will find in the inimitably witty T of a 

T , section in.) who may be inclined to cry out, that my view 

contains nothing, tho' true, new, theologians being judges. 

§ 62. Chapter VII. of MarFs Evangelium begins 
thus, — " Then came together unto him the Pharisees, 
" and certain of the Scribes, which came from Jerusa- 
" lem. (2.) And when they saw some of his disciples 

* See above, §39. 

« No doubt, Olshausen is not consistent : he contradicts himself. " St Mark 
" did TWt write specially for Jewish readers," he says, in another volume. 
(Same work : vol. i. p. 17) 
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" eat bread with defiled [or, common] (that is to say, 
" with unwashen) hands,^ they found fault. (3.) For 
" the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash 
" their hands oft,* eat not, holding the tradition of the 
" elders. (4.) And when they come from the market, 
" except they wash, they eat not. And many other 
" things there be which they have received to hold, as 
*' the washing [baptisms'*] of cups, and pots, brazen 
" vessels, and of tables [or beds]. (6.) Then the 
" Pharisees and Scribes," &c. &c. Now, no man, 
writing for the Jews, would write in this way, taking 
notice of what " all the Jews," or the Jewish people 
generally, do. Therefore, the author wrote not for 
Jews ; that is, he wrote for Gentiles. 

To the passage quoted in this section might be added Mark 
II. 18. — XV. 42 — and other passages. 

§ 63. Matthew who, on the contrary, writes about, 
without thus explaining, the Jewish rites and customs, 
(as may be seen by comparing the place parallel to 



■ It is worth while to quote from Principal CampbelVt note on this verse. 
" It was quite in the Jewish idiom, to oppose common and holy/* &c. — '* As we 
" learn, from antiquity, that this Evangelist wrote his Gospel in a Pagan 
" country, and for the use of Gentile, as well as Jewish converts, it was proper 
'' to add the explanation rar hrtv avfTtroig, to the epithet xoivatg, which 
*' might have otherwise been misunderstood by many readers.'* How did it 
appear that St Mark wrote (primarily) for Jewish converts ? Could he write 
for Gentiles expressly, and also for Jews as such, at one and the same time ? — 
To explain ' common' by * unwashen' was of use to Gentiles only. For to op- 
pose common and holy was, as the Principal has it, quite in the Jewish idiom : 
and no Jew needed to have it explained that common hands were unwashen. 
But without the explanation, the expression, ' comm>on hands,' might have been 
* misunderstood by many [Gentile] readers.' — After all, what is CampbelVs mis- 
take, regarding St Mark's proposed readers, by the side of Olshausen's ? 

* The following is our Translators' marginal note. " Or, diligently : in the 
" original, with the fist : Theophylact, up to the elbow,'' 

' The Principal of Marischal College chose to retain, in his translation, ** the 
original word'' — not in its original form. And had his reasons for so doing. 
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Mark vii. 1-5, i.e. Matthew xv. 1, 2, — etc.) shows that 
he could not be writing for the benefit of Gentile 
readers, i^Ao hnew little ornothing of Jewish ceremonies^ 
but that he had in his eye Jews,^ who needed no ex- 
planations regarding things done in their own every- 
day-life. It would have been out of character in 
Matthew to explain to Jews what to Jews needed no 
explanation : Just as it was quite pertinent for Mark 
to explain the traditions of the Jewish ancients in 
writing for the information of the Heathen. 

* Campbell is correct, when he says, that Matthew " wrote for the immediate 
" use of the natives of Judea" taking Judea in a wide sense. — Four Gospels : 
vol. III. p. 148. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PROOF OF THE JUSTNESS OF THE STATEMENT CONTtNUED. 

§ 64. I proceed next to illustrate^ and, in so doing, 
prove the special object contemplated by tlie third 
Evangelist in the composition of his Gospel, so far f urth 
as it materially differs from the Gospels of the other 
Evangelists, and even of the Synoptists. The follow- 
ing head, therefore, will be devoted to St Lukeh pe- 
culiar history. 

IV. ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOPxMENT OF THE HUMAN 
NATUKE OF OUR LORD. 

LUKE. 

§65. If the view given in Chapter II. (§ 19) be 
correct, it were to be expected that, in LuTce'^s Gospel, 
there will be no such great unfilled up gaps, or signi- 
ficant deficiencies, as are in the other Gospels. The 
progress of events, events = states of life, as a succes- 
sive not unrelated series, in the life of " the man 
Christ Jesus," will be more especially attended to. 

§ 66. And what do we actually find ? Mark starts 
with the official life,^ John alludes not to any event 
of the infancy. Matthew records, it is true, the flight 



See Mark I, 9, 14. 
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into Egypt, and the return thence, of the infant Sa- 
viour.^ But Luke is .the only Evangelist who offers 
any account of the interval from the return of the holy 
family from Egypt, when Jesus was an infant ; in bri^f, 
from the infancy of Jesus ; till the commencement of 
his public ministry. In particular : Not to notice, that 
Luke alone refers to the Circumcision, and records the 
Purification, with the relative Presentation, (Jesus 
yet being an infant) ; Luke alone relates, that " the 
" child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
" wisdom ; and the grace of God was upon him." 
Luke alone relates the important event of the (second) 
presentation^ of Jesus in — as well as Jesus' subse- 
quent visit^ to — the Temple, " when he was twelve 
years old" — the epochal, and legal age, by Jewish 
opinion and usage : Luke alone treats of Jesus' tarry- 
ing behind in Jerusalem, and being found in the Temple, 
(in consequence of the spontaneous visit,) " sitting in 
" the midst of the doctors, both hearing them, and ask- 
" ing them questions" — occupation which He charac- 
terized as being ' about his Father's business'. Luke 
alone treats of Jesus' being subject unto his parents 
in Nazareth. Luke alone relates, that Jesus, now 



« See Matthew II, 14-21. 

3 I do not find, that the twofoldness has been properly recognised by critics 
and commentators. Rather, they treat the presentation, insinuated by verse 42, 
and the visit, mentioned in verses 43, 46, as one thing. The first of these — or 
presentation — ^was, on the part of the parents of Jesus, in obedience to the Law, 
in Dtuteronomy xvi, and Exodus xxiii, — etc. The second visit was altogether 
voluntary, on the part of the young lad. 

It is important to distinguish the events. Notwithstanding a '^ microscopic 
eye", Strauss seems to see no more than one event ; or, for his own reasons, he 
does not acknowledge that he sees more than one. See Strauss^s 40th §. — It 
would appear that Olshausen cannot distinctly perceive two events. See Synopt. 
Exposition, Part I. Sect. II. § 6. — 'Twere needless to refer to men of inferior 
yision-power. 
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past twelve, "increased in wisdom and stature* [or, 
age*], and In favour with God and man.''' — Chapter II, 
verses 40-52.^ 

a I shaD group together several passages, taken from the 5th §, and 
the 6th, of Section II, of Part I. of the Synoptical Exposition of that 
most intellectual Commentator, Olshausen. 

He observes, that verse 40 " indicates (in the same manner as it is 
" done by," i. e. regarding, " St John [the Baptist] i. 80) the purely 
" human development of our Lord in body as well as mind, a develop- 
" ment which was followed by the life of Christ, or existence con- 
" sidered from a human point of view." . ..." He (Jesus) was 
" in every sense a child, in every sense a youth, in every sense a man, 
" and sanctified thus all the degrees of the development of humanity, 
" but there never appeared in him anything inconsistent therewith. — 
(Vol. I. pp. 144-5.) 

" In his human nature, our Eedeemer followed, as has been 
" observed already, the general laws of human development, and even 
" although the state of childhood was in him one of a pure, holy and 
** glorious nature, still it was childhood for all that, and hence not 
" DIVINE, but it became so by degrees,^ and in proportion as he advanced 
" in his general mental development {Luke i. 80, (V) ii. 40, 52.)" — 
(P. 149.) 

And in reference to verse 52 in particular, Olshausen notices, that 

* The term hXixlet may stand for either stature or age : it embraces both 
meanings ; the scope of the passage in which the noun occurs determining the 
precise acceptation which the word is to be held to have. JEx. gr. In Luke 
xix, 3, the term unquestionably refers to stature (" he — Zacchceus, to wit — was 
little of stature'') ; as in Hebrews xi, 1 1, it unquestionably refers to age, i.e. time 
of life (" she — namely, Sara — was past age"). — In fact, the measure of stature, 
and that of age, are but diverse and not naturally, far less necessarily, disagree- 
ing standards for computing the progress which a youth has made. 

« This is one of those passages, not few, in which this spiritual Commentator 
employs language bordering on Swedenhorgianism. The divinity of the humanity 
— the humanity, of Mary, the mother, which was, by successive steps, put off; 
the divinity, of God The Father, the father, which was, by the same succes- 
sive steps, put on : this doctrine (whatever meaning it may at bottom have) forms 
one of the grand momenta of the whole Swedenborgian scheme. — 'No doubt, the 
system of the illustrious Swede partially coincides with the much older doctrine, 
of hut one nature in Christ, with which the name of Eutyches is for ever as- 
sociated. And to Monophysitism may perhaps be added, as a matter of course, 
the doctrine of the heterodox Monothelites, as having elements in common with 
Swedenborgianism — whether or no Swedenhorg himself drew specifically from 
such quarters. 
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* another and new mention of the progressive development both of 

* the body and mind of the child concludes the history of Christ's 

* infancy', or youth. (P. 154.) 

§ 67. Luke alone makes allusion to the age of Jesus 
about the time of his entering on the regular outward 
functions of his oflBce. " Jesus hiinself began to be^' 
(these are our Evangelist's words) " about thirty years 
" of ^ger—Luke III, 23. 

Where, mark the careful assignation of the epochal, and 
even climacterick period ; in conjunction with the indefinite- 
ness on the point of the precise number of years and months 
which had been attained. The ?v — iidil — a^x^fuvog (began to he 
about) relate to the latter ; the Irm r^tdxovra, (thirty years of 
age) to the former. " The number of the years of Jesus are," 
observes Olshatisen, " not given with minuteness."* 

§ 68. Matthew states the circumstances attendant 
on the birth of Jesus — the circumstances antecedent 
and subsequent; the flight into Egypt; the return 
therefrom. Then, after the episode introducing John 
the Baptist, as the forerunner, the Evangelist comes 
to the Baptism of Jesus : on which the Temptation, 
afterwards the public ministry, followed. 

§ 69. All which circumstances relating to the in- 
fancy being beside Marie! s purpose, are silently passed 
over : For only with the public ministry began the 
Miracles of Jesus — at least, the Miracles going to 
prove the Divine Commission. In short, the Gospel 
by Mark is hardly begun, when the author hastens to 
the public ministry.* 

b " It may be said" — Olshausen is the author quoted — " that St 
" Mark has left them," i. e. *' the first chapters of St Matthew and St 

« Coram. Vol. I. p. 159. 
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** Luke, which contain the account of Christ's infancy," " unused, 
" because it was his intention to record only the official ministry of 
** Christ." — Introduction (§ 3) to Synopt. Expos. 

One element in this passage is extremely objectionable. It is sub- 
sumed, that St Mark wrote subsequently to St Luke, and intention- 
ally avoided copying him. Now 'tis true, that Mark has omitted matter 
which is found in the other Synoptists : 'tis true, that it was Markka 
intention to record only the official ministry. But it is not true, that 
the third Evangelist was prior to the second Evangelist, and that the 
latter had had an opportunity of consulting the work of the former ; 
as is implied in the statement of Olshau^enJ 

It is quite true, that Mark has left unused the particulars em- 
braced in Luke^s * first chapters', which indeed * contain the account 
[emphatically] of Christ's infancy.' But it is not true, that Mark 
left those particulars unused because it was his intention not to record 
any information embodied in Luke, Indeed, every supposition which 
involves that Mark wrote after Luke is false. (See above, § 24, note e. ) 
In a word, tho' * it may he said\ or presupposed, that the third Gos- 
ple was written and published before the second Gospel was written ; 
not with truth can it be said, or presupposed. 

In soolh, I have quoted that passage from Olshausen for the sake 
of the facts which are allowed — that Mark purposely omits an account 
of the infancy — that it was his intention to record only the official 
ministry (either of which is a consequence of the other) ; and in de- 
fiance of the tacit assumption on which this German author goes in 
admitting those facts : facts which could not be themselves contro- 
verted. 

§ 70. John no more than Mark says anything con- 
cerning the birth, &c. In the fourth Gospel, such 
matters find no place. 

c ^^Mark and John presuppose the fact of the birth of Jesus." — 
Strauss : " Life," &c. Vol. I. p. 141. 

§ 71. In fine, Luke^ as dwelling on the progress of 



^ In other places likewise, this author makes the second Evangelist posterior 
to the third. E. g. In his " Proof of the Genuineness", he alleges, tliat Mark 
*•' undoubtedly was acquainted with and made use of both Matthew and Lnke.^^ 
(Chap. II.) 
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the " holy child Jesus ;"® his development in body and 
mind after the period of infancy — his adolescence, and 
his increase in wisdom, and in grace, subsequently to 
his attaining the age of puberty ; not to add, Lulee^s 
careful assigning of the age of " the man Chbist 
Jesus," about the time of his beginning to execute 
the outward and regular duties of his great office : 
Luke, I say, is, in all such regards, to be contrasted, 
not only with Mark and Jokn^ who in this affair are 
entirely negative, but also with Matthew^ who, rising 
from a very early period in ' the young child's life,' 
and passing over all the intermediate ground, alights 
again at the circumstances concomitant with the en- 
trance on the public ministry. 

§ 72. To ascend from this early stage of the career of 
Jesus, and to descend at the period near the dread close 
(for my object here is, to prove the Evangelist's special 
design in a general way, and not by adducing every 
circumstance, and item, which could, and most appo- 
sitely could, be drawn into my service) : — All the Sy- 
noptists treat of the agony endured in the garden of 
Gethsemane^ on or at the foot of the mount of Olives f 
but Luke alone relates a trait having signal reference 
to the maternal humanity of The Man of Sorrows. 
That humanity, liable as it was to all our infirmities, 
consistent with utmost innocence, was now so weakened 



• As the Lord is called in Luke's otber history, or, rather, the second part, 
the complement, of Luke^s one great work. (See Acts iv. 27.) 

» Gethsemane is commonly and probably supposed to have been a garden, or 
planted field, forming part of a larger level field, situate between the brook, or 
winter-stream, (o %s/^«Aag^og — see John xviii. 1.) Cedron^ {KedroHj or, forsooth, 
Kidrorij) and the beginning of the western ascent of the Mount of Olives. The 
garden would be consequently at no distance from Jerusalem. 
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that it needed, we are to infer, support, the support of 
Heaven :^ in consequence, " there appeared an angel 
" unto him [Jesus] from heaven, strengthening him,''<' 
Chap. XX, 43. And Luhe alone relates, that, " being 
" in an agony. He prayed more earnestly ; and His 
" sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling 
" down to the ground," ver. 44/ 

d Ohhausen, whom I cite with constant pleasure, has hit the pre- 
cise mark on this occasion. " This angel revealed to him [Jesus] 
" nothing, but ministered to the physical exhaustion of the Redeemer, 
" and appeared to him only in order to comfort him bodily.*' — Bib. 
Coram . vol. i. p, 60. In page 193, too, a note not dissonant occurs. 

Even Strauss himself does not seriously miss the mark, in a passage 
to be seen in his 105th section. The passage refers but incidentally, 
it is true, to the strengthening angel of Luke xxii. The passage is : 
— " While for his [Jesus'] later sufferings this early strengthening 
** did not suflGice," [Strauss had immediately before been speaking of 
the (suggested) " conferring (by Moses and Elias) of strength for his 
** (Jesus') approaching sufferings,"] " as is evident from the fact, that 
" in Gethsemane a new impartation is necessary." Vol. III. p. 4. 

e Strauss comes forward, in § 125, in all his strength in reference 
to this subject. That Section — extending from p. 176 to p. 187, Vol. 
in. — is not one of the short sections ; and the greater portion of the 
section relates exclusively to the contents of the remarkable passage, 
Luke xxii, 43-4. And that I may not be thought to misrepresent my 
author in aught, I shall quote him at length, so far as I mean to ani- 
madvert upon him. What, then, he offers with regard to verse 43 
will be found quoted in this note : what he offers with regard to verse 
44 will be found in the next note.^ 

" From the earliest times this scene in Gethsemane has been a 
stumbling-block"'^ — And then, Strauss proceeds to conjure up all the 
various objections, * on dogmatical grounds,' which ancient times sup- 

* Strauss^ 8 next Section also has allusions to the entire scene in Gethsemane, 
and to Luk^s particular representation of the last hours 0/ Jesus before his arrest: 
nevertheless^ no portion of § 126 requires separate citation and notice in this 
note (e\ or the following one (/). Indeed, I shall in a little while quote from 
§ 126 one passage — which^ if quoted presently^ might seem to render all other 
citations, regarding the same topic, needless — nugatory. 

2 P. 178. 
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plied. Modern objections too — under the guise of expositions P — are 
by no means wanting.* Turning himself more exclusively to Luke : 
" With more reason," our author goes on, " criticism has attacked the 
" peculiar representation of the third gospel. The strengthening angel 
" has created no b'ttle difficulty to the ancient church on dogmatical 
" grounds, — to modem exposition on cntical grounds."^ Strauss 
seems to allow, that ^ the orthodox have long blunted the edge of the 
dogmatical difficulty :' but while he does this he maintains, that, in 
place of the dogmatical difficulty, "a critical objection has been only 
" so much the more decidedly developed."* After a handsome fling 
at angelic appearances (angelophanies) in general,^ and a glance at 
two ridiculous pieces of angelo-graphical exposition in particular:^ 
" The right 'point in the angelic appearance for criticism to grapple 



3 The assumptions lying at the bottom of the expositions alluded to— are they 
not objections ? What are they but objections ? Ex. gr, when Lightfoot sup- 
poses (p. 180) *■ that the devil himself wrestled with Jesus;' — when it is said, 
'' Others rather than admit that Jesus could need to be strengthened by an 
" angel, transform the ayyiKog eviff^Om into an evil angel, who attempted to 
" use force against Jesus" — Lightfoot being the authority referred to (p. 182); 
— is there not at bottom the supposition (we are to regard it as objected) that 
the state in which Jesus was does not admit of being accounted for by a better 
hypothesis ? The problem cannot receive any superior solution. May we not 
apply here words of Strauss's, advanced in reference to a different author, but 
a not un-analogous hypothesis ? — " In the Evangelium Nicodemi, Satan con- 
<< eludes from this scene that Christ is a mere man. The supposition resorted 
« to in this apocryphal book, that the trouble of Jesus was only assumed in order 
*' to encourage the devil to enter into a contest with him, is but a confession of 
*' inability to reconcile a real truth of that kind with the ideal of Jesus." 
(P. 179.) 

Again : When Thiess (in Krit. Comm.) supposes * that Jesus was attacked 
by some' (* purely physical') ' malady in Gethsemane ;' — (helped on — or not — by 
HewnanvUs hypothesis, not rejected by Paulus, that, in addition to inward sor- 
row, " Jesus had contracted a cold in the clayey ground traversed by the Ke- 
dron ;" — ) is there not the supposition — which, indeed, is not kept in the back- 
ground — that the condition in which Jesus was cannot be worthily accounted 
for on more purely ethical principles ? " Coarse materialism" (/ thank thee, 
Strauss, for teaching me that word), not ethic or moral causes, is to be brought 
in to decide matters. (P. 180-1.) 

* See from p. 178 to p. 182. » P. 182. • lUd. 

T With Strauss, suspicion * attaches to every alleged angelic appearance,' <w 
such. And if the general is in such bad favour, particulars can faro but ill. 

«» According to the one exposition {Venturini^s), the angel was a man : ac- 
cording to the other (Eichhorn's), the angel was neither angel nor man ; for the 
angel, ceasing to be angel, is reduced into an image of composure of mind. The 
Jewish angel becomes a— rhetorical figure. 
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" with, is," urges our author, " indicated by the circumstance that 
" Luke is the only evangelist from whom we learn it. K," he proceeds, 
" according 'to the ordinary presupposition, the first and fourth gospels 
" are of apostolic origin ; why this silence as to the angel on the part 
" of Matthew y who is believed to have been in the garden, why es- 
" pecially on the part of John, who was among the three in the nearer 
" neighbourhood of Jesus ? If it be said : because, sleepy as they 
" were, and at some distance, and moreover under cover of the night, 
" they did not observe him : it must be asked, whence are we to suppose 
" that Luke received his information ? That, assuming the disciples 
" not to have themselves observed the appearance, Jesus should have 
^' narrated it to them on that evening, there is, from the intense ex- 
*' citement of those hours and the circumstance that the return of 
" Jesus to his disciples was immediately followed by the arrival of 
" Judas, little probability ; and as little,^ that he communicated it to 
" them on the days after the resurrection, * and that nevertheless this 
" information appeared worthy of record to none but the third evau- 
" gelist, who yet received it only at second hand. As in this manner 
" ther6 is every presumption against the historical character of the 
" angelic appearance ; why should not this also, like all appearances 
" of the same kind which have come under our notice, [!] especially 
" in the history of the infancy of Jesus, [!] be interpreted by us my- 
" thically ? Gabler has been before us in advancing the idea, that in 
" the primitive Christian community the rapid transition from the 
" most violent mental conflict to the most tranquil resignation, which 
" was observable in Jesus on that night, was explained, agreeably to 

® Why " as little ?"' Strauss suggests reasons for the former improbability ; 
but affords not the shadov, of a reason for the improbability of the latter fact, 
taken by itself, as it should Jbe taken. The truth is, there is evidently no im- 
probability whatever in the supposition, considered by itself, that Jesus, in the 
coarse of the forty days after the resurrection, should have communicated the 
circumstance in question, or the one mention of which follows in the third Gos- 
pel, to His disciples, in His " speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
<* of God," in general, {Acts i. 3.) — and while he showed them how "it behoved 
*' the Christ to suffer," (Luke xxiv. 46,) in particular. — In fine, any improbabi- 
lity, which may be, lies not in the barely supposing the fact that Jesus com- 
municated the event to the disciples in the days after the resurrection. Impro- 
bability lies not there, nor in that direction. 

"This" — Olshausen is speaking of the " unwitnessed" Temptation — "and 
<' similar occurrences, must have formed the subject-matter of the conversa- 
" tions which Jesus held with his disciples after his resurrection" — Bib. Comm, 
i. p. 194. Yet the thing, which Olshausen is confident must have taken place 
— which all theologians, yea all sensible writers, are assured may have taken 
place — Strauss tells his readers is excessively improbable ! He must presume 
upon their credulity. He abuses their good nature. 
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'' tho Jewish mode of thought, by the mtervention of a strengthening 
" angel, and that this explanation may have mingled itself with the 
" narrative : Schleiermacher, too, finds it the most probable that this 
" moment, described by Jesus himself as one of hard trial, was early 
" glorified in hymns by angelic appearances, and that this embellish- 
" ment, originally intended in^ a merely poetical sense, was received 
" by the narrator of the third gospel as historical." In a note, Strauss 
adds : '' Neander also appears willing silently to abandon this trait 
" and the following one:"' — A by no means unusual course with 
Neander it is to act in such a way. Consult n ^ p. 89, hereof, &c. 

When Strauss demands, ** Why this silence as to the angel on the 
" part of Matthewy" Ac, — "why especially on the part of John," &c. ; 
Strauss asks a question impossible to be answered — a question absurd 
in itself. For, going on the presuf^osition which he goes on, that 
Matthew and John wrote all they knewy and on the hypothesis, here 
supposed^ that in point of fact they knew of this scene in Gethsemane,^ 
their silence is more than inexplicable : ior their undeniable silence, 
expressly supposed, is yet assuredly ex hypothesi denied. In fact, a 
real contradiction is involved in Strauss*s question. Strauss makes 
two supposita, which are mutually destructive ; and he asks, How 
can this one of the supposita be, and the other be too ? 

When Strauss, advancing to the hypothesis, according to which 
** the three," viz. Peter, James, and John, * did not observe* Jesus 
in the scene in Gethsemane, demands, " Whence are we to suppose 
" that Luke received this information ?" Strauss puts a question of 
great difficulty to certain persons. And let those answer as they best 
may who go on the presupposition, that each one of the Evangelists 
derived his information from mere ordinary, «. e, uninspired, sources. 
In short, those who deny that Luke^s source of knowledge was the 
Inspiration of Him from whom * the darkness hideth not,"* and who 

^ Pp. 182-3-4. 

« See above, p. 58. The presupposition that all the Evangelists, on all occa- 
sions, wrote all they knew, or must be supposed (according to somebody's opinion) 
to have known — that the Evangelists wrote just as they remembered the matters ; 
— this presupposition is now-a-days a very ordinary one : yet 'tis by no means 
legitimate ; as has indeed been shown in the place referred to. 

8 That the sleepy, yea sleeping. Three observed the scene in Geth$emane, 
which took place in the darkness, and at some distance from them, is not easy to 
be supposed. That any of the other disciples observed, if those three did not 
observe, is as little to be supposed. The question as to the source of Luke's 
knowledge is not before me in this paragraph, else I should remark that, Whence- 
soever Luk^s information was gotten, gathered it could not be from the com- 
munication of the observations of one or other of the sleeping, and so non-obser- 
vant, disciples. 
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seeth and ^ knoweth all things,' will have a hard task to do in answering 
that question at all satisfactorily. But such considerations as are 
partly glanced at here, will be taken up, and prosecuted, in the dis- 
cussion which the reader will find referred to under § 27, (note f). 

When Strauss, haying put such question, proceeds to urge farther, 
in continuation, the little probability there is that Jesus should have 
narrated the appearance to the disciples on that evening, or commu- 
nicated it to them in the days after the resurrection — the information 
(on supposition of a communication) appearing worthy of record to 
none but the third Evangelist, who yet received it only at stcond 
hand; this, as a whole, seems indeed to have much force against 
those who go on the now pretty common presuppositions as to the 
origin of the Gospels— all reducible, perhaps, to this portentous one. 
That none of the Evangelists drew from any but ordinary mundane 
sources of knowledge.* Of a truth, what Strauss urges seems an in- 

^ Viz. Men's senses, affected by things in the world of common causes, and 
memories, repeating the reports of the senses: in other words, men's perceptions 
of ordinary things, and those perceptions as afterwards remembered. And the 
perceptions themselves maybe divided into (I) those a person himself perceives, 
and (2) those which were perceived by another person, testifying by aid, of 
coarse, of memory. 

It may be remarked that as Jesus was a historical person, information com- 
municated by him historically (even tho' the communication should have re- 
garded events miraculous in themselves) falls, so fae, under the head of ordinary 
or mundane means of knowledge. Still it must be borne in mind that, taking 
the common orthodox view of our Lord's compound personality for correct ; 
(and here we must above all things recollect the two natures in one pergon, for 
ever, of the Fourth General Council, and of all ages of the Church ;) informa- 
tion communicated by our Lord was Divine and supernatural, as well as 
mundane and ordinary. The important circumstance distinguishing what our 
Lord, in the days of his flesh, communicated, from what he, after his ascension, 
communicated by the Holy Spirit's Inspiration to the Apostles, and — say — 
the Evangelists, when writing their works, is this : what our Lord inspired, 
for a certain purpose, must be deemed infallible knowledge by both the recipients 
and us. Christians; whereas what was communicated by Jesus historically to — 
suppose— an Evangelist, and, long subsequently, committed by him to writing, 
might be — in all probability, was — ^imperfectly remembered ; — unless, indeed, 
you suppose the influences of inspiration to keep him from error in recording — 
Which reduces the second alternative to virtual identity with the first. An 
Evangelist, or an Apostle, unless presently assisted, may err. .If he depended 
on only his own memory, probably he would err, to some extent; and, thus, 
assurance of certainty as to his infallibility is denied us. Though Jesus him- 
self, then, communicated historically, still- the hearers, at first hand, and, much 
more, at second hand, might not remember correctly, when they afterwards 
came to write ; unless then inspired to remember correctly. ( Verb, sap. The 
{irciffiv) eix^ifiuf must precede, in order to, rhv ao-tpaXnav. See above, § 27.} 
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superable objection against the authenticity* of Luke^s narrative, on 
any other supposition than that it is inspired. But, as touching 
such topic, referring my reader to the quarter indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, I am here concerned to remark, that Straits^, in 
laying so much stress on the circumstance that " this information 
" appeared worthy of record to none but the third Evangelist," may 
be surprised to find he has been but strengthening stakes he meant 
only to shake and pull up. Which indeed leads me to that in the 
citation from our author with which I have more immediately and 
principally to do. 

That, then, which properly I have to meet lies in the direction of 
the assertion, quite true in itself, that ^ Luke is the only Evangelist 
from whom we learn ' the angelic appearance ; in combination with 
the conclimon to which the author comes, quite unwarranted as it is, 
that * there is every presumption against the historical character of 
the angelic appearance.' 

The whole argumentation of Strauss comes indeed to this: As 
Luke is the only voucher for the truth of the angelic appearance, 
there is every presumption against the historical character of the 

* Here, and elsewhere, I distingaish, in a certain way, with some British, 
and some Foreign, theological writers, authenticity (or the equivalent word), 
and its cognates, from genuineness (or the equivalent), and its cognates. 
Certain German theologians are apt, for the most part, to comprehend the 
two meanings under one term. Ex. gr. Hengstenberg''s work on the Genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch is occupied not solely in endeavouring to prove, that 
Moses is the author of the Five Books. The following words, from the 
English transl. (vol. i. p. 62) will illustrate the whole matter. " — All pre- 
'^ tension to a well-trained understanding is denied [by opponents] to those 
^* who still adhere to the genuineness of the Pentateuch filled with miracles.*' — 
And Olshausen's " Proof of the Genuineness of the Writings of the New Tes- 
tament'' is concerned about much besides the question of the authorship. 
The present Principal of Marischal University, AherdeeUj says: " I understand 
'* the epithet genuine to signify that which is opposed to spurious or counter- 
" feit ; authentic, what is contradistinguished from fictitious." The Principal 
noticCvS, in his next paragraph, that ^' the terms in question have been used in a 
" different acceptation by Principal Hill and Dr John Cook,*'— Evidences of 
Divine Revelation : Edinburgh, 1838. (Pp. 153-4.) A compendium of Evi- 
dences containing much sound sense, in vigorous language. — The present is an 
affair of mere definition — of form more than of essence. Every author is entitled 
to use his own word in his own sense : No reader has any right to find fault ; 
supposing the author's use be consistent with itself, and uniform throughout. 
Yet I cannot help thinking, that Dr Dewar's mode of distinguishing is the 
happier ; that, consequently, he is to be preferred to those English, or at least 
Scottish, authors who reverse the way of applying the words, — as well as to 
those Germans, and Foreigners generally, who make one of the words do the 
business of both. 
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record of the circumstance. Luke is the only Evangelist from whom 
we learn the angelic appearance : therefore, we are to presume there 
was no such appearance. In fine, the pith of Strauss* s objecting is 
limited to lajdng down, as premiss y this one position. That Luke is the 
sole historian of the event. A conclusion depends upon its premiss. 
'Tis not at all incumbent on me to contest the accuracy of the 
proposition constituting Strauss*s conclusion, considered by itself. 
'Tis not at all incumbent on me even to question the dependence of 
that concluKton on the (very incontrovertible) premiss he grounds on : 
Although, doubtless, the legitimacy of such conclusion, as conclusion, 
involves, by the eternal laws of Logic, this monstrously absurd Major 
Premiss, That whatever any one of the Evangelists, in his capacity 
of historian, alone records, is therefore to be discredited.* Of it- 
self, an admirable reductio ad absurdum ; — quite sufficient, one must 
think, to throw discredit on the whole affair ; — since such a position, 
if adopted, were quite sufficient to throw discredit on many of the 
statements of the best human historians, and even on the best part of 
the concerns of daily experience. In fact, admit such a position, or 
one at all resembling it in spirit, and the best part of the business of 
life were at an end. I say, 'tis not incumbent on me to contest 
Strauss^ s conclusion, or to question the connexion of the conclusion 
with the premiss : Since, even if Strauss^s premiss be accurate (as it 
is) — and admitting his conclusion to be legitimate (which assuredly 
it is not), the latter datum, taken for granted, does not at all affect 
the question of Luke's design ; and the question of Luke's design is 
that alone with which I am here concerned. I am at present proving, 
that Luke had a certain special design in view, and not that his 
history — in Chapter XXIT, verse 43 — is true : (Though it follows, 
from the Evangelist's having such design, that his history is veracious. 
See below, p. 127' &c.) Strauss's argumentation, then, even if 
allowed to be good, does not affect, as I have said, the question of 
Luke's design — But rather, it does affect such question, and of itself 
goes, directly and immediately, to evince Luke's design. In truth, 
the more Strau^s's argumentation is supposed to expose and establish 
the non-authenticity of Luke's narrative (in XXII, 43,) the more 
that argumentation must be supposed to evince Luke's specific de- 
sign. Thus : The angel never appeared ; nevertheless, Luke relates 
the appearance — The more evident, therefore, becomes his design in 

• How would our author himself like, or rather dislike, a piece of argu- 
mentation, not so dissimilar in form, and perfectly similar in spirit, to be applied 
in his own case ? Any vivacious mind may suggest a crushing parallel, for use 
against the mythical reveries of the author of a certain anti-historical " Life of 
Jesus." 
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SO relating the circumstance. The falser the fact, in short, the more 
evident is Lvhe^s design in recording the fact. 

What I am now about being simply the evincing of Luke^s design, 
it is — thus — by no means incumbent on me to oppose what Strauss 
has offered against the historical veracity of Luke. Yet considera- 
tions connected with the topic of the third Evangelist's purpose do, 
no doubt, affect the subject of the historical verity. They at least 
trench on neighbouring ground. For if you consider what the several 
Evangelists had specifically in view, (and the requirements of sound 
logic imperatively demand that, in accounting for authors' actual 
conduct, you by no means exclude the motives of the authors ; — ) if, 
I say, you consider what the Evangelists had in view, it will appear 
(first) that Luke alone could, consistently with plan, relate such 
event. Matthew, Mark, John, do not relate such event : and none 
of them could, consistently with his plan, have done otherwise than 
omit such relation;^ however truly the event happened — however 
patent was knowledge of the circumstance, and however much it lay 
within the sphere of each Evangelist's knowledge — ^particularly, of 
the knowledge of Matthew and John, who were Apostles, John being, 

^ Andrews Norton^ erst Professor of Sacred History, at Harvard Univer- 
sity, in the United States, declares of the facts in Luke's scene in Gethsemane 
that they '^ were adapted to produce so deep and lasting an impression upon the 
" feelings, that an Apostle, as Matthew, could hardly have forborne to relate 
** them'* [t. e, " the facts in question, supposing^^ (and A, Norton does not sup- 
pose) "them to have occurred."] "We should expect to find them mentioned 
" not by one Evangelist only, but by all." The Evidences of the Genuineness 
of the Gospels: London; 1847. Vol. I. p. 228. — I shall once for all describe 
this American author's theological character, by calling him a modem Ebionite 
of the first, or a Socinian of the latest, school. Tho' when I say so, I must 
take care to distinguish our American from those of another American's * New 
School' of Unitarians : of which New School * it is not decorous to speak here.^ 
Of the ' Old School' it may be said: " Its Christianity rests on the Authority 
of Jesus" — &c. &c. (See Theodore Parker's " Discourse of Matters per- 
taining to Religion:" London; 1849. Pp. 302, 300.) In short, the 'Pro- 
fessor,' tho' doctrinally a Unitarian, has not, critically and exegetically, logically 
and ontologically, cast all the New Testament, and all Christianity^ — as dis- 
tinguished from the Levitical Law and the Pentateuch, and indeed the whole 
Old Testament generally, — ' to the moles and to the bats ;' and has written a 
capital book to evince it : while I am fairly afraid the ' Minister' (see above, 
§ 4. note/.) has too surely given to the winds all Christianity, and of course 
all Religion to boot, except his own absolute mental and ontological specula- 
tions — which themselves (reflect) he may, in time, give to the winds in like 
manner. 

But to my immediate point : Norton shows, by the passage just quoted from 
him, that he had no conception of an Evangelist's having a certain special de- 
sign, and writing, or not writing, in unison therewith. 
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in addition, one of the three more favoured Apostles. (It is quite 
unnecessary that I enter into detail here, regarding those three 
Evangelists. Matthew^ s design, and Mark's, have been fully handled 
in preceding Chapters ; and John's special design, which already has 
been touched on, and partially illustrated, will be exclusively treated 
under the next head. But taking the objects of these Evangelists as 
laid down in Chapter II, it will be sufficiently manifest that the event 
of the appearance of the angel who strengthened the maternal 
humanity*^ of our Lord lay not in precisely the same direction with 
the special purpose of any one of those three Evangelists.) In a 
word, respecting Matthew, Mark, John, not one of them could have 
had a (special) reason for reciting such information as is contained in 
Luke xxn, 43. Matthew, and the others, in writing their histories, 
with their designs, could not have availed themselves of the matter 
of such a verse : While Lvke, with his design, could not avoid re- 
cording such matter : on supposition of the reality of the event, he 
could not turn his eyes away from it, and * pass by on the other side.'* 
And however he came by his information, the more difficult of access 
the information, the more clearly Luke's getting it, and using it, 
shows Luke's design — and, in showing that, shows also {secondly') 
Luke's trustworthiness as the historian : — ^Just as the omission, by 
the rest of the co-authors, equally shows their trustworthiness, their 
veraciousness as to, their verity in, what they did record. 



But, as touching the very important affair of the connexion betwixt 
the fact of Luke's special purpose and the certitude of the veracity of 
Luke, i. e. the authenticity^ of his narrative, a few words will tend to 
render the affair in general clearer, and will show the connexion itself 
to be indubitable. Not that I can afford to expatiate on the whole 
subject in this place. 

Taking, then, for granted that Luke's design was to deliver, for 
the benefit of his compeer, Theophilus, '&nd others, whose representa- 
tive Theophilus might be esteemed f an account of the human nature 
pf our Lord — to do so by dwelling, or at least touching, on certain 
salient points in His historical progress : When the question is raised. 
Why had Luke, for his distinguishing design, to give the development, 
or progressive states, of the maternaP humanity of our Lord ? no 
answer will — as 'twill be found — avail which does not posite, nor in- 
volve. That Jesus himself actually lived, and really passed thro' such 
states, including of course that excessive weakness of body, and that 

« See above, note d, § 72. » See above, n. ^. 

» See above, n. *, p. 124. « See § 28, note u. » See § 35. 
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incaloulable agony of mind, experienced in Gethsemane — That, in 
short, He had such a progressive development as Luke describes. 

As, on the other hand ; Suppose, for argument's sake, That Jesus 
passed thro' no such states, from first to last, as Luke describes — 
That, in a word, there was no such Jesus of whom such things were 
predicable : then, it will be impossible to assign any valid reason, or 
even tolerable pretext, to account for the circumstance that Luke ac- 
tually entertained the specific design he did of developing Jesus' states 
of life by recording those events. Should any individuals doubt the 
fact of the impossibility, let them only experimentalize on the subject. 
Let them, starting from the assumed position that no such events as 
have been put in the record of the life of Jesus ever occurred in the 
life of any man whatever — Let them, I say, tell us, Why, nevertheless, 
did Luke entertain such specific design as his was ? The answer to 
this question, whatever the answer may, or might, be, will, or would, 
be found to yield no result which any Infidel can, or could, at least 
should, glory in. I repeat it : Let the doubters but experimentalize 
for themselves. 

The special object, thus, of Luke, in his Gospel, being supposed to be 
to record, for men of his times in the first place, the development of the 
human or maternal nature of our Lord, by dwelling on certain salient 
stages in the progress of that nature, as a mortal life : 'tis possible to 
assign a satisfactory reason for Luke^s actually having such specific 
aim onli/ on supposition of the objective truth of the grand matters, 
as world-events, comprised in his distinctive narrative. If such spe- 
cial design ; then, such objective truth. If such objective reality ; 
then, ground for such special design. 

The same sort of argument holds, of course, in the case of the other 
Evangelists. But do not omit to bear in mind, that 'tis not the fact 
that each of the Evangelists had A design, but the fact that each 
of them had such a design, which is founded on to show the connexion 
between his design and the authenticity of his writing. 

I say, the same sort of argument holds in the case of the other 
Evangelists too. Take St Matthew. Suppose — and I do suppose, 
with reason too, since I have proved it — that Matthew^s special aim 
was to evince, to his countrymen, that (that) Jesus was the ardently- 
looked-for* Messiah ; the first Evangelist's peculiar medium of proof 
being (1st) the marks dropped throughout the Old Testament, and 
(2dly) certain circumstances, corresponding with those marks, in the 
career of Jesus. Now, is it not as plain as plain can be, that, such 
aim being once postulated and granted, 'tis impossible to suppose, not- 

* See above, § 34, note 6. 
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withstanding, that there was in reality no Jesus — no such events at all 
as Matthew founded on to show something else, the connexion, to wit, 
between the events and the marks praevenient. How can Matthew 
be anywise supposed by you to build on certain circumstances, occur- 
ring in the history of Jesus, as tending to evince, to the unbelieving 
Jews, the Messiahship of Jesus, unless you Jirst presuppose the actu- 
ality of the circumstances in the career of Jesus themselves ? — any 
more than Matthew can be conceived by you to have appealed to 
certain prophecies in the Old Testament, as a book common to the 
Jews as a body, and to him ; — I say, to certain prophecies as having 
been fulfilled in the life of his Hero, had there been in fair sooth no 
Old Testament at all in the world ? 

Mutatis mutandis, the same thing falls to be said in the instance 
of St Mark, Thus : Suppose — and the point has been proved — that 
Mark's special aim was, to evince, to contemporaneous Gentiles, that 
Jesus was a Divinely commissioned Teacher, a Heavenly Prophet ; 
the peculiar medium of proof being the miracles (alleged to be) wrought 
by Jesus: Should you suppose, moreover, no Jesus, the miracle- 
worker — no person who did the miraculous works, nor indeed any 
works resembling, or even pertaining to, or in any way standing for, 
the alleged works — no works, in fact, at all, miraculous or non-miracu- 
lous ; then, thereby you take away from beneath Mark's feet his whole 
standing-ground — ^You radically annihilate the very possibility of 
Mark's ground for having any such design as in point of fact he had. 
You start by investing the second Evangelist with a certain aim, — 
which of a truth was certainly his aim : and you end by relentlessly 
depriving him of the possibility, even, of having had a shadow of reason 
for any such aim. Judge whether such un-right and self-inconsistent 
deprivation be not logic * most tolerable and not to be endured.' In 
short — here is a reductio ad absurdum, in good sooth : tho', it must 
be confessed, one of a novel character ; — a reductio ad absurdum be- 
ginning with a position which is assuredly true, and (what is fully as 
much to the purpose at present, as far as you, the postulator, are con- ^ 
cemed) which happens to constitute, ex hypothesi, your own hypothesis. 
A weighty fallaciousness verily. 

Take, now, St John, Suppose — as I do — that John's distinguish- 
ing design,** John's design partly at least,^ was to display, to^his con- 
temporaries, — as well as us, — the Divine side or aspect of our Lord's 
person and character ; in contradistinction to the merely human of his 
personality (the affair this of the Synoptists generally). How can the 
last, and not the least. Evangelist be supposed by you to entertain 

* See §§ 20, 25, &c. 
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such design, unless you Jlrst presuppose the reality of the appearance 
of our Lord himself? If no Lord — no one who stood for our Lord 
— there could be no place at all for that distinction which admits an 
(asserted) Divine aspect. Onlt/ on supposition of the actuality, in 
some one mode or another, of our Lord, as fact, was there room for 
the topic of the distinction betwixt his natures, and for the exhibition 
of one of them — the Divine, to wit — more conspicuously, or empha- 
tically, (so long at least as the subject of the distinction was in view,) 
than the other — to wit, the human. 

But I am able to do with propriety no more, here, than glance as 
I have done at the subject of the connexion betwixt the special object 
of Luke and his authenticity ; for this simple reason, that my business 
lies, and may exclusively lie for a while, with the designs of the Evan- 
gelists, lies (just now) with Luke^s design in particular, not with the 
voraciousness of any one of the Evangelists, not with the authenticity 
of any one of the biographical Memoirs. 



Enough has been said regarding our author's conclusion, that there 
is every presumption against the historical character of the angelic 
appearance. Our German supposes himself to have reached the point 
at which he can descry the truly non-historical character of Luke^s 
record. Having demolished the Evangelistic biography's pretensions 
to authenticity (in precisely the way we have seen,) Strauss would 
proceed to introduce, into the vacuum he had created, a substantial 
myth. Why, is his question, should not this angelic appearance be 
interpreted mythically ? He proposes to substitute, for the historical, 
the mythic, interpretation. The history is to give way and vanish ; a 
myth, a veritable myth, is to take its place. Regarding which pro- 
posal, little need be said. Let us, Strauss suggests, interpret mythi- 
cally, for Gabler is consentaneous* : Gahler had been before him in 
explaining the transition, from the mental conflict to the resignation, 
by the intervention of a strengthening angel, &c. — and, in applying 
the explanation to the Evangelist's narrative, Strauss would follow 
Gabler.^ Not my case : and it need not be anybody's, unless one 

In the subsequent Section, our author, being determined on accomplishing 
the feat of contradicting himself (which he had a German Neolo^ist commen- 
tator's right to do), delivers himself as follows. — " Gabler said too little 
** when he pronounced the angelic appearance, a mythical garb of the fact that 
** Jesus in the deepest sorrow of that night suddenly felt an accession of men- 
" tal strength ; since rather, the entire scene in Oethsemanej because it rests on 
** presuppositions destitute of proof, mwsi be renounced.''^ Again: "We must 
<< pronounce unhistorical not only one of the two, but both representations of the 
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likes. — Or, finally, shall we countenance Schleiermacher in supposing 
— and Strauss views with no unkindly eyes the supposition — that the 
third Evangelist mistook the mere poetry of hymns for true history ? 
>Tis impossible. Schleiermacher^ s own words are : ** The most probable 
" supposition however appears to me to be, that he [Lti/;e] has taken 
" a poetical image for an historical fact, and so inserted it in this 
" place. For that these moments, described by Christ himself as 
" trying, were at a very early period embellished in hymns with an- 
" gelic apparitions, is not improbable/^ L e. to me, Schleiermacher, to 
wit.^ In fact, the hymn-original is a mere conjecture of Schleier- 
macher^ s fancy : a thoroughly gratuitous conjecture. This is all that 
can be said for it. 



I have examined what Strauaa has objected to Luke xxii, 
43. But a weightier objection, perhaps, than any of his ob- 



" last hours of Jesus before his arrest" — Strauss is alluding to " the synoptical 
" account and that of John." (The whole passage just cited, from § 126, is the 
one alluded to in n. >, p. 119 hereof.) 

Thus Strauss says and unsays. In the one place, he would have his reader 
imitate him in countenancing Oabler in his mythical view : in the other, Strauss 
altogether deserts even GdbUr. In performing which latter exploit, he subtracts, 
and discards from the stage, all the basis for even a mythical reverie to repose 
upon. In hh furor for clearing off, he leaves 

not a wrack behind. 

(Because the /aftnc, now declared to be baseless, was, foundation and superstruc- 
ture, superstructure and foundation, quite an '^ insubstantial pageant" ?) Take 
this our author's last way of it — i. e. suppose * the entire scent^ ' must be re- 
n^unced', <kc. &c. : do but so, and all Strauss^ s other remarks — quoted, and noted, 
above — might well have been saved; his ' poor patient' readers might have been 
spared an infliction. In short, Strauss out-does himself, in this instance, (as in 
other instances. See various places, above ; and see various places, below.) So 
that I think it possible to apply "here, in the way of good accommodation, one of 
his own no less sprightly than witty (yet no more tuitty than sprightly) sayings, 
while I compare the * complete stupefaction' * which befals the reader,' who has 
to encounter such dissonant statements, to ^Hhe . . lawless beating of a 
" IGenevaj or Zurich ?] watch out of order *^ (Page 224, vol. iii.) And I am 
confident we may compare, in everyway, ex-Professor Strauss'* s conduct to " the 

" song of Gammer Yea-by-nay ;" which " is full of . . mockeries 

" and contradictory iterations, the one part destroying the other." (Consult 
Panurge's first speech in Chapter x of Book iii of Rabelais^ " Life of Gargantua 
and of PantagrueV^) I learn, from my exquisite countryman, Sir Thomas 

Urquhart, his note, that the Song of Gammer Yea-by-nay " was an idle . . 

contradictory song or tale"; — like Strauss* s procedure, which, tail and head, head 
and tail, is not worth one ' old song,^ of many I could, not uncanonically, specify. 
T " Critical Essay," p. 301. 
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jections might be brought forward. And in presenting the 
ground of the objection, and removing it, the whole matter 
may be the more dilucidated. 

The following, then, might be advanced: — It may be thought, 
that, in connexion with what has just been offered regarding 
the 'strengthening angel of Luke, a difficulty may be seen in 
Matthew iv, 11 : " behold, angels came and ministered unto 
" him (Jesus),"^ and Mark i, 13 : " and the angels ministered 
" unto him ;" combined with the want of any such passage 
after Luke iv, 13.* 

There is, however, no inconsistency between Luke xxii, 43, 
and the third Evangelist's omission, in Chapter iv, of any men- 
tion of the angels' ministrations. In the 22d Chapter, the 
mission of the angel marks the signal weakness of the Re- 
deemer's physical system. But in Matthew iv, 11, and Mark 
I, 13, the ministration of the angels adds no new element of 
knowledge, so far as the degree of weakness, or strength, of 
Jesus' corporeal system is concerned. In Matthew iv, 2, we 
read: "When he (Jesus) had fasted forty days and forty 
" nights, he was afterward an hungered." And — whensoever 
it was that Jesus' having food took place — whether Jesus 
had food served to him by the angels (mentioned in verse 11) 
directly, or not, it was all one, so far as the necessity for food 
was involved. In Luke IV, 2, we read : " In those (forty) days 
" he (Jesus) did eat nothing : and when they were ended, he 
*' afterward hungered." And tho' Luke says nothing as to 
how our Saviour's long fast came to a termination — (suppos- 
ing, with Strauss^ and others, the angels' ministration, of 



8 " Then the devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels came and ministered unto 
" him." Matthew Iv, 11. 

• " And when the devil had ended all the temptation, he departed from him 
** [Jesus] for a season." Luke iv, 13. 

1 '* Matthew and Mark crown their history of the temptation with the appear- 
" ance of angels to Jesus, and their refreshing him with nourishment after his 
" long fast and the fatigue of temptation." Vol. i. p. 894. " For the expres- 
" sion hnKev«v¥ [in Matthew iv, 11, and Mark i, 13,] can signify no other kind 
" of ministering than that of presenting food ; and this is proved not only by the 
" context," &c. — p. 380. — Strauss closes the paragraph from which the latter 
passage is taken with this : " Of the only two possible suppositions, both are 
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Matthew and Mark, went to supply food, it was by the angels' 
instrumentality the fast came to its termination — ) still Lixke 
leaves us to infer, that Jesus' fasting was brought to an end. 
There was the necessity for food ; and no doubt food was fur- 
nished. But in Luke xxii, 43, the information, " There ap- 
" peared an angel unto him from heaven strengthening him," 
is — combined, perhaps, with information in the following verse 
— the only, as it is ample materiel for information as to the 
state of sore weakness to which the body of the Saviour was 
reduced. 

There is, in fine, all the diflference in the world between the 
cases ; and Luke by his omission of mention there, his men- 
tion here, has finely marked the distinction. His omission, 
in Chapter iv., in place of raising a difficulty, is in perfect 
keeping with his procedure elsewhere. Altogether, there is a 
confirmation of my representation, rather than otherwise. For 
one thing : The effect of the mention of the most important 
circumstance of the strengthening angel would have been 
weakened somewhat by the introduction of the angels who 
ministered after the fast. Though Matthew, with Mark, have 
introduced angels where Luke leaves them out, (the introduc- 
tion, by the first two, is a circumstance for which no doubt its 
own reasons might be assigned f) Luke's whole conduct is con- 
sistent with itself. Strict harmony prevails. r 

f " The other feature peculiar to Luke, namely, the bloody sweat, 
" was early felt to be no less fraught with difficulty than the strength- 
" ening by the angel. At least it appears to have been this more than 
" anything else which occasioned the exclusion of the entire addition 
" in Luke, v, 43 and 44, from many ancient copies of the gospels. 



" equally incongruous : that etherial beings like angels should convey earthly ma- 
•' terial food, or'that the human body of Jesus should be nourished with heavenly 
" substances, if any such exist." What is all this but leivd sneering? To in- 
dulge in which, Strauss went out of even his way, 

« Olshausen observes : " As soon as the inimical powers had given way, 
" heavenly powers surrounded our Lord, and together with him they celebrated 
" the victory of good over evil." Dih, Conim. vol. i. p. 193. Thus we see how 
far this admirable commentator's view differs from Strauss^s (given in pre- 
ceding note), that wc must suppose the angels' ministration went onlj/ to supply 
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" For as the orthodox, who according to Epiphaniu^ rejected the 
*' passage, appear to have shrank the most from the lowest degree of 
" fear which is expressed by the bloody sweat : so to the docetic opi- 
" nions of some who did not receive this passage, this was the only 
" particular which could give offence. Thus in an earlier age, doubts 
" were raised respecting the fitness of the bloody sweat of Jesus on 
*' dogmatical considerations : while in more modern times this has 
** been done on physiological grounds. It is true that authorities are 
" adduced for instances of bloody sweat from Aristotle down to the 
'^ more recent investigators of nature ; but such a phenomenon is 
" only mentioned as extremely rare, and as a sympton of decided dis- 
" ease. Hence Paulus points to the utffsi (as it were), as indicating 
" that it is not directly a bloody sweat which is here spoken of, but 
" only a sweat which might be compared to blood : this compari- 
" son, however, he refers only to the thick appearance of the drops, 
" and Olshausen also agrees with him thus far, that a red colour of 
^' the perspiration is not necessarily included in the comparison. 
" But in the course of a narrative which is meant as a prelude to the 
" sanguinary death of Jesus, it is the most natural to take the com- 
" parison of the sweat to drops of blood, in its full sense.* Further, 

food. Our Milton, in his glorious Paradise Regained, combines, in a certain 

way, both purposes. 

Then, in a flowery valley, set him down 
On a green bank, and set before him spread 
A table of celestial food, divine 
Ambrosial fruits, fetch 'd from the tree of life, 
And, from the fount of life, ambrosial drink, 
That soon refresh'd him wearied, and repair'd 
What hunger, if aught hunger, had impair'd, 
Or thirst ; and, as he fed, angelic quires 
Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation and the tempter proud. 

Supposing Olshausen's view to be correct, — and, Straussh magisterial asse- 
veration to the contrary notwithstanding, nothing that I know of prevents one 
from holding that view to be correct, especially if one adopt the double minis- ' 
trations of Milton (whatever we are to understand by the celestial food and the 
ambrosial drink of the divine poetry); — Supposing, I say, Olshausen's view to 
be correct, then the heavenly celebration would unite, in the kindliest manner, 
with the special designs of Matthew and Mark, as laid down by me. An intel- 
ligent reader can be at no difficulty in making the application. 

* " Ancoratus, 31." 

* I may confirm this apparently correct decision by the authority of a Doctor 
of Medicine, who is to make his full appearance by and bye. '^ If an ordinary 
** observer compares a fluid which he is accustomed to see colourless, to blood, 
" which is so well known and so well characterized by its colour, and does not 
" specify any particular point of resemblance, he would more naturally be under- 
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" here, yet more forcibly than in relation to the angelic appearance, 
" the question suggests itself : how did Luke obtain this information ? 
" or to pass by all questions which must take the same form in this 
^^ instance as in the previous one, how could the disciples, at a distance 
** and in the night, discern the falling of drops of blood ? According to 
" Paulus indeed it ought not to be said that the sweat fell, for as the 
" word xarajSaivovreg, falling, refers not to Id^ojg, sweat, but to the 
" 6^6fi^ot aifLCLTog, drops of blood, which are introduced merely for the 
" purpose of comparison, it is only meant that a sweat as thick and 
" heavy as falling drops of blood stood on the brow of Jesus. But 
" whether it be said : the sweat fell like drops of blood to the earth, or : 
" it was like drops of blood falling to the earth, it comes pretty much to 
'^ the same thing ; at least the comparison of a sweat standing on the 
" brow to blood falling on the earth would not be very apt, especially if 
" together with the falling, we are to abstract also the colour of the 
" blood, so that of the words, as it were drops of blood falling on the 
" ground, utfsi 6^6/i^ot at/iarog xaralSa/vovrsg sig rriv ynv, only wtfg/ 6^6fJi>fioi, 
" as it were drops, would properly have any decided meaning. Since 
" then we can neither comprehend the circumstance, nor conceive 
" what historical authority for it the narrator could have had, let us, 
" with Schleiennacher, rather take this feature also as a poetical one 
" construed historically by the evangelist, or better still, as a mythical 
" one, the origin of which may be easily explained from the tendency 
" to perfect the conflict in the garden as a prelude to the sufferings of 
" Jesus on the cross, by showing that not merely the psychical aspect 
" of that suffering was forshadowed in the mental trouble, but also its 
" physical aspect, in the bloody sweat."^ 

The first thing in this long extract which falls to be noticed, is, the 
mention of " the exclusion of the entire addition" " from many an- 
cient copies of the gospels^* — [the word should be Gospel, the addition 
being peculiar, to Luke."] On this topic, it will be sufficient to observe, 
that ScJdeiermacher, the great critical essayist on the Gospel of St 
Luke, allows that the words of verses 43 and 44 " are unquestionably/ 
genuine in our text." Neither Griesbach nor Scholz throws a shade 
of doubt upon the genuineness of the reading. — If the entire passage 
in Luke were omitted in some ancient copies of the Gospel, possessed 
by the Orthodox ; the reason is by this time apparent, I daresay, to 

'< stood to allude to the colour, since it is the most prominent and characteristic 
*' quality."— Dr W. A, Nicholson, in Kitto's Cyclop, of Bib. Lit.-— Art. "Bloody 
Sweat.'' 

— Neither here, nor elsewhere, do I need to take any (other than this) 
notice of Dr Paulus' s reference of the comparison ' only to the thick appearance 
of the drops.' Thick appearance : to whom ? — Nor do I need to notice Dr 
Paulu8*s other critical references. 
» Pp. 184-5. 
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attentive readers. Ancient transcribers who, like some of our modern 
Doctors, had no idea of the distinguishing designs of the Evangelists, 
— no idea of the distinctive design of Luk^s Gospel, — who could not 
conceive, therefore, why the passage should be there ; rejected it. 
(^Epiphanius, whose name is used by Strauss, declares expressly that 

* orthodox persons struck the passage out thro' fear, not understanding 

* its bearing, and its great force.' — Ancorat. § xxxi. Opp, n. 36.) 
We may depend upon it, that it was * this more than anything else 
which occasioned the exclusion' of the passage. And as to the ex- 
clusion of the addition from the Docetic copies, the exclusion was to 
accomplish a preconceived dogmatic purpose ; — ^in the same way as 
several modem translations^ into the vernacular^ have been strongly 
and strangely coloured in consequence of a certain doctrinal interest. 

. And all exclusions, whether by heterodox Docetes or DocetaB, or by 
orthodox Christians,® arising from -mere dogmatic prejudices, whether 
of the orthodox or of the heterodox, deserve no more to be said re- 
garding them. 

It is of moment that one who has profited by instructive conversa- 
tions on anatomy,^ not to add physiology, concedes the possible oc- 
currence of the bloody sweat : tho', 'tis true, our author qualifies the 
concession by attaching rarity, &c. " It is true that authorities are 
" adduced for instances of bloody sweat from AristotW down to the 
" more recent investigators of nature :"^ such is the concession. The 
generosity, but not the value, of which is lowered by the accompany- 
ing qualification, that '^ such a phenomenon is only mentioned as ex- 
" tremely rare, and as a symptom of decided diseased Who ever 
said, that the phenomenon was of every-day-oocurrence ? 

« Bezd's celebrated, and indeed very generally standard, translation does not 
fall under my description, the translation in question being in Latin — the common 
language (if there were any such at all) of Christian Theology, or at least of 
Christian Theologians. On the meHts, as a lawyer would say, that translation 
would signally fall under the description, by reason of famous instances of trans- 
lation, or rather mis-translation. See our CamphelVs severe, yet truthful, 
" Strictures on Beza,'* (Gospels : Vol. ii. pp. 260-240.) 

^ Ex. gr,y the Unitarian * Improved Version of the New Testament.' 

8 Andrews Norton asserts, it is " uUerly improbable" that the passage should 
have been expunged by Epiphanius*s * orthodox persons.' But this American 
author, himself, looks thro' a blinding dogmatic interest, for medium. His pre- 
conceived leaning interprets the facts for him. It leads him to expurgate the 
passage. See " Evidences of the Orenuineness," &c. Vol. I. p. 227. Consult 
above, « ^ p. 126. 

® In § 134, Strauss details the explanatory information he obtained from a 
" distinguished anatomist," who is put, at the bottom of the page, on a level witli 
a similar *' anatomist in De Wette.^^ 

* " Depart, animal, iii. 15." 

^ " Vid. op. Michaelis, not. in he. and Kuinol, in Luc. p. 691, f." 
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It is conceded, thus, by Strauss, that the bloody sweat did possibly 
occur. 

— More liberal he, in making such admission, than certain others, 
who have, in so many words, denied the possibility of bloody perspira- 
tion in general, — especially, bloody perspiration as indicative of in- 
tensely painful emotions of mind. And, for reasons which to the 
discerning reader will appear satisfactory, it is worth while to bestow 
a little time and attention in examining one of the cases of denial. 

In particular, then, a Doctor of Medicine (W. A. Nicholson), who, 
in Kitto^s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, tries his hand on The- 
ological — or, at any rate, Medical-Theological — subjects,^ argues in the 
following manner. 

He contends, that '* when blood oozes from the skin, it must reach 
" the external surface through orifices in the epidermis, which have been 
" produced by rupture, or, we must suppose that it has been extra- 
" vasated into the sweat-ducts.* But, even in this latter case, we must 
" no more consider haemorrhage of the skin to be a modification of 
" the function of sweating,* than bleeding from the nose to be a modi- 
" fication of the secretion of mucus.* The blood is simply mixed 
" with the sweat""^ — &o. 

He. then refers to cases * described by authors:' coming to the fol- 
lowing conclusion — That " while, then, on the one hand, experience 
" teaches that cutaneous haemorrhage, when it does occur, is the 
" result of disease, or, at any rate, of a very peculiar idiosyncracy, 
" and is in no way indicative of the state of the mind^^ — A secret hit, 
observe you, at the Evangelist Luke. Our medical Theologian, or, 
at any rate, theologic Medicine-man (to borrow, for this occasion, a 
Trans- Atlantic aboriginal expression), adds : " We have, on the other 
" (hand), daily experience and the accumulated testimony of ages to 
" prove that intense mental emotion and pain produce on the body 
" effects even severer in degree, but of a very different nature. It is 
" familiar to all (?) that terror will blanch the hair, occasion momentary 

' See above, n. * p. 134. 

* This gentleman is particularly hai'd to please, in the matter of giving a 
name. Blood extravasated into the sweat-ducts, oozing from the skin, he would 
decline to call ' bloody sweat.' To make bloody sweat, it would require the 
sweat itself to be blood itself, and blood and sweat at one and the same time : — 
all this he would require to satisfy him. He may be sm'prised to learn, that, 
after all, he would be but changing a theological-medical question into a logical - 
verbal one. In fine, all he does is to try to shift his ground into the region of 
definition. 

* But would not a running discharge from the mucus-membrane of the nose, 
tinged with a little blood, be rightly called ' bloody mucus' ? — tho' it is trur, 
* the blood is simply mixed with' the mucus. 
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"paralysis, fainting, convulsions, melancholy, imbecility, and even 
" sudden death. Excessive grief and joy will produce some of the 
" worst of these. Sweat is caused by fear, and by bodily pain ; but 
" not by sorrow, which excites no secretion except tears."® 

In short, this medical writer denies, as far as words go, the possi- 
hility of bloody sweat taking place. There may be " cutaneous 
haBmorrhage," as " the result of disease :" The excretion by the 
outicular pores is, however, " in no way indicative of the state of the 
mind." Even in the case of cutaneous haemorrhage, the cutaneous 
haemorrhage produced by extravasation into the sweat-ducts, we must 
by no means consider the haemorrhage to be any possible " modifica- 
tion of the function of sweating." In a word, bloody sweat is not 
a possible occurrence ; especially is bloody sweat, as indicative of the 
state of the mind, not possible. 

In opposition to which, it will be sufficient to observe, that philo- 
sophers as enlightened as that author — Doctors of Medicine as well 
instructed, and as much at home in their profession, as he, have 
decided otherwise ; declaring, that bloody sweat is possible, and that 
such excretion by the cuticular pores biay be caused by violent dis- 
tressing mental emotions.^ — And so much as to our Doctor of Medi- 
cine's theological-medical science. 

« The sorrow which excites tears must be comparatively but slight. Who 
has not heard of, if happily never experienced, the Borrow too deep for tears ^ 
When, in the Orlando FuriosOy the Paladin of Charlemagne finds traced, upon 
a rock, verses detailing the infidelity of Angelica, he becomes so much a prey 
to " o'er mastering woe" that 

Nor found he, so grief barred each natural vent, 
Moisture for tears, or utterance for lament. 

Ariosto paints after nature. 

' Dr ^. Clarke (Comm. loc.) has noticed, that " Dr Mead from Oalen ob- 

" serves * Cases sometimes happen in which, through mental pressure, the 

** pores may be so dilated that the blood may issue from them ; so that there 
" may be a bloody sweat.' " 

The reader who is curious on the subject will find a record of several cases in 
the singular work, " Curiosities of Medical Experience,'' by J. G. MilUngen, 
M.D., Surgeon to the Forces, &c. &c. See p. 487, et seq. 2nd Edit. 1839. 
'^ Of all the maladies that affect cutaneous transpiration, diapedesis, or sweating 
'^ of blood, is the most singular; so much so, indeed, that its existence has been 
'^ doubted, although several well-authenticated cases are on record, both in the 
** ancient and modem annals of medicine." So says, and testifies, Dr MilUngen, 
the materials of whose rather eccentric work are, and are acknowledged to be, 
greatly drawn from Le Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales, itself " an elaborate 
compilation." 

The reader may also be referred to an excellent volume lately published by 
William Stroud, M. D. Wherein, the intelligent, and no less religious, author 
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The author in question insinuates, moreover, that if the bloody 
sweat of Jesus did really happen, we are to account it a miracle. 
" It is," he writes, " very evident, then, that medical experience does 
" not bear at all upon the words of St Luke, The circumstances 
" connected with our Lord's sufferings in the garden must be con- 
" sidered by themselves, without any reference to actual observation ; 
'' otherwise, we shall be in danger of rendering a statement, which 
" may be easily received on its own grounds, obscure and contradic- 
" tory." What he means — the impression he would leave — ^is evident 
enough. And if any key to his meaning were wanting, his concluding 
words would supply the key. " It may be remarked that the passage 
" in question only occurs in St Luke, and is omitted mjive MSS. of 
" that Gospel." If, then, the bloody sweat of Jesus really happened, 
we are to account it miraculous. But let our theologic Doctor of 
Medicine know, that no intelligent Christian can admit the bloody 
sweat to have been a miracle. For, excepting as an event which 
naturally (however extraordinarily) took place with regard to the 
corporeal frame of our Lord, the event is without any, even the least, 
valid importance for us. — This author's medical theology is certainly 
not superior to the theological medical science of which he is master. 

Whether the bloody sweat of Jesus (supposing it did really occur 
— which is perhaps supposing something more than this Doctor of 
Medicine supposes — ^ were in consequence of disease, or not ; it were 
of little use for us to dispute, either with him, or with Dr Strauss.^ 
Because, * disease' may be made a wide word. If every thing ab- 
normal, or out of the usual course, be disease, then a great deal may 
be attributed to disease. E, g. Very excessive hunger may be said, 
by some speculators, to be a disease. And every great mental per- 
turbation may be said to be accompanied by (temporary) disease. — 
It suffices to remark, that — however such affair be settled — ^the bloody 
sweat is to be esteemed a very extraordinary (though not miraculous) 
circumstance. For which indeed there was a sufficient cause — (with 
Dr Nicholson's leave) a sufficient moral cause. Uncommon though 
the event was, the cause also was most uncommon. But fully ade- 

declares, strongly and firmly, for the possibility in general, and the actuality in 
the case of the Redeemer in particular, of bloody sweaty as the effect of acute 
mental agony. This able medical writer gives his readers the " bloody sweat" 
of Jesus as a fact which really took place, together with the intense agony of 
mind, " endured in the garden," as the cause — if not the proximate, yet the 
excitiug, cause. See page 156, &c., of Dr Stroud's work, which is entitled, 
" A Treatise on the Physical Cause of the Death of Cheist," &c. (London : 
Hamiltons.) 

• See above, pp. 134 and 136. 
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quate to the production of the eflfect : for, there never was any sorrow 
like unto Jesus' sorrow, 

I come to the third distinct topic urged in the citation. — " How 
" did Luke obtain this information ? or to pass by all questions which 
'^ must take the same form in this instance as in the previous one, 
^* how could the disciples, at a distance and in the night, discern the 
" falling of drops of blood ?" &c. Nor must the conclusion be 
omitted — " Since then we can neither comprehend the circumstance, 
" nor conceive what historical authority for it the narrator could 
" have hady — After what I have offered, in the previous note, in 
reference to the analogous matter regarding the source of Luke^s in- 
formation concerning the strengthening angel, in reference also to 
the conclusion deduced, much need not be said as to what our author 
so urges. The two cases are, to all intents and purposes, on a quite 
similar footing : (though Strauss assures his readers, that " here, yet 
" vnore forcibly than in relation to the angelic appearance, the ques- 
" tion suggests itself : how did Luke obtain this information ?" &c.) 
Thus (1.) Luke is the only Evangelist from whom we learn the angelic 
appearance : ergo, there is every presumption against the historical 
character of the angelic appearance. (2.) Luke is the only Evangelist 
from whom we learn the event of the bloody sweat : ergo^ there is 
every presumption against the historical character of the bloody 
sweat. The two cases are, thus, on a similar footing, so far furth as 
either is a piece of argumentation — a certain premiss, and a certain 
conclusion, drawn — rightly, or not — therefrom. Therefore, the sub- 
stantial answer to the latter piece of argumentation '' must take the 
same form" * as in the previous instance.' Need more be said ? 

There is a difference indeed between the cases. In the first case, 
the appearing of the angel must be regarded as a miraculous circum- 
stance. But the bloody sweat we must by all means regard as being 
in itself a non-miraculous event ; though a highly extraordinary, yet 
a natural, event : — therefore, more credible, or at least less incredible, 
than the other, according to the sentiments of the school of philoso- 
phy to which our author gives in his adherence. In spite of the 
hasty injudicious statement of such a theologian as Dr Adam Clarke^^ 

® This Oommentaix>r asserts, in bad taste, and with worse judgment : '^ this 
' ' sweat was most assuredly produced by a preternatural cause." (Comment. 
loco.) Yet one cannot be certain, that Dr ^. Clarke means, by 'preternatural,^ 
aught but natural, i. e. under tbe existing circumstances. Compare his com- 
ment upon St Matthew xxvi. 38. — We cannot wonder, after all, that the 
Rev. Dr 8. Davidson declares concerning our Dr Clarke : " In most of the 
*' liigher qualities" [and, it may bo added, in some of the lower qualities — such 
as the ability and habitude of employing the proper words, in a fit and uniform 
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we must by all means so regard the circumstance of the bloody 
sweat; which, once considered as decidedly preternatural, or a miracle 
wrought upon our Lord's frame, is divested of all validity for us.^ 
And therefore, those who can believe every thing but a miracle should 
easily be induced to believe, that the bloody sweat did take place - 
There is nothing to hinder one, even one of the Kationalistic school, 
crediting that Jesus mentioned the fact in one of the conversations 
during the forty days succeeding the resurrectiov? — for which, a 
Eationalist might seek to substitute apparent death and revival. 

If the narrative concerning the strengtheniug angel owes, as Schlei' 
ermacher conjectures it does, its origin to the glorifying embellishment 
of hymns^ ; then, of course ! the narration of the bloody sweat (though 
this feature, even if highly * poetical^ has so little matSriel for any 
* glorifying' * embellishment') must be traced up to some hymn too. 
But the conjecture, that the embellishment of a hymn was mistaken, 
by the infatuated Evangelist, for solid historical matter ; in short, the 
entire conjecture, in its twofold application, of the poetical origin ; is, 
alas ! no more than a dream — and, in all conscience, a prosaic enough 
dream — about poetry, of the great Schleiermacker's. — Nor can I con- 
sent, at Strautss^s mere bidding, to credit that, if we are to dispense 
with the poetical- embellishment-origin, we must do so only to substi- 
tute "a mythical" interpretation ; however easily the feature in ques- 
tion may be, according to Strauss, explained as a myth. 

§ 73. All this conduct of Luhe^s, as noticed in the 
preceding Sections, quadrates exactly with my theory 
regarding the special object of the third Evangelist : 
'Tis precisely what my system would have led us to 
anticipate. 

Just as the procedure of this Evangelist, as it has been 
pointed out, makes clear that his distinctive object could not 
be, what so many persons,* sage Doctors and Doctors not sage 

way — ] " by which an interpreter should be distinguished, this man of much 
" reading was wanting." — Yet see above, n. », p. 63. 

1 See above, p. 139. * See note *, p. 121, above. 

a See above, p. 131. 

♦ As, ex, gr.y Mr D. Davidson, the annotator in an Edinburgh edition of the 
Bible, likewise the annotator in a larger,and more imperial, edition brought out 
in Glasgow, This writer, in a preface to the Gospel according to St LuJce, 
maintains, that Lulce^s " manner of writing clearly shews that he did so [«. e. 
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with the rest, dream it was, to simply famish a Gospel for the 
benefit of the Gentiles ; as Matthew designed one for the Jews. 
Luhe^s peculiar procedure is plainly incompatible with his 
having such object specifically in view : Though, no doubt, 
the opinion in question is right so far ; it is right in holding, that 
Luke wrote for those who were Gentiles (as well as he wrote 
for those who were not). Gentiles were to be of his readers. 
See below. Yet Luke did not — as Mark did — write, primarily, 
for Gentiles, as such, to the exclusion, primarily, of Jews. To 
those any way sceptical on the point, a juxtaposition of the 
third Evangelist's distinguishing peculiar procedure with the 
hypothesis contemplated will put the truth advanced past the 
reach of doubt. What connexion, for instance, betwixt the 
recording that " the child (Jesus) grew,"* &c., &c.— or the 
recording of the bloody sweat of Jesus, &c., — and the having 
for special purpose to write primarily and exclusively for the 
Gentiles ? Was the fact of the child's growth in human wis- 
dom,* and in Heavenly grace,^ of no importance to Jews? 
was there anything in the circumstance rendering it unsuit- 
able, or unnecessary, for Jews to be told of it ? ^nd was the 
fact of the portentous bloody sweat not of interest to the Jews? 
or, was it a circumstance which could be known to the nation 
at large ? — But I dwell not on that topic : So much, only by 
the way. 

§ 74. Whether or no all this be a strict proof, that 
Luke'^s special object, as in contrast with the objects 
of the other Evangelists, was to give the history — to 
develope stages in the progress — of the maternal hvr- 
manity of Jesus, I shall not take upon me to deter- 
mine. But it will be fair enough to hold, that 5wcA 
was the third Evangelist's object, in contrast, till some 

" wrote] for the immediate benefit of the converted Gentiles." And greater, 
and more imperious, Commentators than Mr Davidson have contended, that 
Luke wrote primarily for Gentiles, as such — or to the exclusion primarily of 
Jews. 

' See above, § 66. • LuhCy ii, verses 40, 52. ^ Luke^ ii, verse 52. 
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one shall assign another and a different object, which 
agrees better, or so well, with the entire procedure of 
the Evangelist. For unquestionably I take it for a 
point which must be conceded, that Luke had an end; 
in spite of what Strauss may, at any time, have said, 
in a mere dogmatical way, to the contrary. And I 
certainly think, that no author (especially, an author 
so distinguished, for much more than a millennium, as 
the writer of the third Evangelium) should be presumed 
to have no end, in any thing he lays down : nor should 
want of an end be asserted till proof, strict full proof, 
be offered for the assertion. Otherwise, I would be in 
pain for such a one as Strauss himself; who (any body 
would be at liberty to maintain) wrote his denial, or 
what amounts to a denial, of motive in Luke, in the 
absence of all and every motive in Strauss. We can- 
not properly attribute that denial — ^it might be urged, 
with reason too, or at least authority,® on the side of 
the statement — to any other cause than the involun- 
tary progress of a movement which, once commenced, 
hurries the mind [of one of the German modern Illumi- 
nati] towards sceptical researches. Would Strauss 
like to see himself informed, actuated, and driven, by 
this involuntary sceptical furor ? I cannot say — but 
he has led the way. The reader has witnessed St 
Luke filled, by our German, with an involuntary^ror, 
with which, it is sagely determined, the Evangelist 
pursued so dry a study as genealogic research.® 

§ 75. Before passing, from the subject of St Zmke's 
distinctive design, to that of St John, it may be well 

• See above, § 39. 
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to take prominent, tho' most concise, notice of a respect 
by which the three Synoptists are distinguished, the 
one from the other two (besides the oppositions, and 
contra-distinctions, of a different kind, alluded to in 
§ 21, and § 30). 

§ 76. Luke addressed his history to Theophilus,^ a 
Christian catechumen,^ or neophyte of some class, and, 
in doing so, wrote (as well as indeed did John?) for the 
benefit of those who previously were believers^ to a cer- 
tain extent, or in a general way.^ [No part of this 
representation is contradicted by the fourth Evange- 
list's own statement of his specific design, in so many 
words, in Chapter xx. 31.* (See afterwards.)] 
Matthew and MarTc^ again, wrote with the view of 
making believers :^ the first of these Evangelists wrote 
to make converts of Jews,*^ his national brethren ; the 
second, to convert Heathen folk,^ the admitted breth- 
ren, in a very inferior sense only, of every mere Jew. 

» See above, p. 39, note t, 

» I do not annex here the most particular and intensive Christian meaning to 
this word. Yet, when the third Gospel was published, Theophilus might jiave 
been (for aught you know to the contrary) a candidate for baptism: tho' Olshausen 
confidently declares, that "he was a member of the church." (Comm. I., 
p. 83.) 

* See below. 

3 See § 28, along with its m>te u : also, § 27. 

* " These are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, The 
Son of God ; and that believing ye might have life through his name." This 
verse will be commented on by and bye. 

« See Chap. V.—etc. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PROOF OF THE JUSTNESS OF THE STATEMENT CONTINUED. 

§ 77. I am come, in the last place, to the illustra- 
tion and proof of the peculiar design of the fourth 
Evangelist. 

V. DOCTRINE OF THE LOGOS, OR THE S0N8HIP: THAT 
IS, THE DOCTRINE OF THE DEITY OF OUR LORD. 

JOHN. 

§ 78. It has been already suggested, that the first 
three Evangelists have in the main to do with the 
Human principles of our Lord's person and charac- 
ter; while the fourth Evangelist's distinguishing de- 
sign is to display the Divine side and aspect of our 
Lord's personality.^ And the suggestion in question 
will enable me to eflfect a happy transition to an account 
of John's design, so far as it materially differs from 
the designs of Matthew and Mark and Luke. 

§ 79. While the four Evangelists have a common 
object, each Evangelist has, also, an object by which 
he diflFers from each of the others. But besides the 
design entertained in common, each of the first three 
Evangelists has a general design, in virtue of which 
they agree with each other. Each Synoptist has 
in view — not indeed exclusively,^ but chiefly — the 
Human side of our Lord. And in respect to this 
general design, the whole Synoptists are to be distin- 
guished from, and indeed strictly opposed to, St John; 
whose chief end has regard not nearly so much to the 

' See above, p. 129. « See below, p. 175, et seq. 
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Human principles, at least the Human principles inde- 
pendently,^ as to the Divine nature and attributes of 
his Mighty Hero.« 

a " It is," says an excellent writer, " an ecclesiastical tradition of 
" great antiquity, that inasmuch as the other Evangelists had con- 
" fined themselves to such relations as more especially concerned the 
** humanity and personal history of Christ, the Gospel of St John 
" was intended to treat particularly of his Deity ; and accordingly, 
" by the ancients, it was styled, * The spiritual Gospel.' " — " An 
** Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Eternal Sonship of our Lord 
" Jesus Christ," by the Rev. Richard Treffry^ Jun. Part III, chap, 
ii, sect 1. — I cite always the 2d edition, London, 1839. 

Mr Treffry has this Note : " Clem, Alexand, ap, Euseb,, H. E.^ 
" lib, vi., c. xiv." The passage referred to thus is as follows. Fuse- 
biits is citing the words of Clement o{ Alexandria, as they occurred in 
his work going under the title of Hypotyposes, or Institutions. 
" * tJoAn, last of all, perceiving that what had reference to the body, 
" * in the gospel of our Saviour, was sufficiently detailed, and being 
** * encouraged by his familiar friends, and urged by the Spirit, he 
" « wrote a spiritual Gospel.' " (P. 263 of Bagsters' Euseb., 1842.) 

I wish to mention here, once for all, what I think of the Inquiry 
from which I have quoted above. I desire to bear testimony to its 
merits. It is a very excellent book on the Christianly imponant, 
yea essential, doctrine of which it treats. There are other works on 
the sole subject of the Eternal Sonship,* but perhaps the Rev. Mr 
Treffry'* s is the best English WoVk we have upon the doctrine. The 
work has faults, indeed ; feultfl comparatively venial, and faults of a 
graver character : yet it is, in the main, an admirable treatise. To 
the Socinians, Treffry' s volume will always be a troublesomely hard 
and hazardous nut for them to crack. And the kernel (should they 
get at it) would never sit, save heavily, on their stomach. The doc- 
trine is deep, and the book is capital; and Socinian theology is 
shallow, and exists in books capital, only in effrontery. 

In § 21, Matthew is opposed to Mark ; and Luke to John, 
Again : in § 80, Matthew aiid Mark (after being distinguished 
from Luke and John, pair from pair) are contradistinguished 
from each other : Luke and John being, in like manner, set in 

' Se« below, §§ 81, 93, and above, § 25. 

• Ex. gr, there is the volume of the talented, and the learned, and the 
eccentric. Professor Kidd of Aherdem, Mr Treffry did not see Dp Kidd't 
treatise till too late, and he depreciates part of the ingenious Doctor's method. 
See Mr Treffryh Preface, p. vii. 
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contradistinction to each other. While, again, in § 76, 
Matthew and Mark are distinguished from Luke, But in the 
case now before us, the distinction is of a kind diflFerent from 
the preceding distinctions. The present distinction does not 
distinguish John from Luke alone, or from Matthew, or from 
Mark^ or from any two of them ; but distinguishes John from 
them aU. They have to do with the Humanity ; he, with the 
Divinity, of our Lord. The present distinction amounts m 
fact to an opposition, of a strict kind, betwixt the Synoptists^ 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the fourth Evangelist 

I repeat it. JohrCa distinguishing design is not now to be 
opposed to the distinguishing design of Matthew or of Mark — 
any more than of Luke by himself ; but to the general design 
of all-the Synoptists. 'Tis perfectly plain that there can be 
no proper opposition, or contrast, between the distinctive 
object of Matthew^ or Mark, or even that of Luke, except 
" so far,"^ and that of John : while there is plainly a strict 
opposition, or antithesis, betwixt the designs of Matthew and 
Mark and Luke, generally, and the design of John, 

I repeat it yet once more. Given (as in §§ 17, 18, 19, 20) 
the special design of each Evangelist in turn, a couple of oppo- 
sitions — ^say, by way of concomitant corollaries — arise (as in 
§ 21). Given, again, the special design of the Synoptists, one 
by one, another opposition arises (as in § 76). But there is a 
difference between this case and either of the former cases. 
In them, the distinctions begot oppositions. Not so here : 
for, given the special design of each Evangelist, or, at least, of 
each Synoptist, no true and absolute opposition lies betwixt 
the design of the last Evangelist and that of any one of the 
others ; much less, of the others seriatim. No strict opposi- 
tion lies, since John's peculiar object is to be distinguished 
from, yea opposed to, the peculiar objects of the Synoptists, 
generally, or taken together. 

§ 80. The thing, then, to which I would now direct 
my reader's utmost attention is this, that while the 
main designs of the Synoptists — the general design, 
as well as indeed the peculiar design of each — bore 
relation, chiefly, to the humanity of Jesus Christ ; 

* Above, § 21. 
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the last Evangelist's highest distinctive aim has re- 
spect (at least, I hope to show it has respect) to the 
deity of his Great Personage.^ 

h The distinctions referred to, if they are not evolved, in the im- 
mediately preceding Sections, may become more clear to the percep- 
tion, or at least more easily stored in the memory, of my readers by 
means of the following Schema addressed to the eye. 
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§ 81. However, JohrCs special design was, as already 
hinted, two-fold. It regarded, Ist, the Divinity, and, 
2dly, the priestly office, in a certain connection with 
the Divinity of our Lord.* 

§ 82. And no doubt in this second part of his design, 
or, if you will, the second of his designs, — the one 
being subordinate to the other, — he tallies, so far^ 
with the third Evangelist : since both have to do with 
the manhood of The Priest ; Luke in one way, and 
John for another set of reas6ns.^ But an adequate con- 
sideration of the second of John* 8 designs, — or, rather, 
the second, and subordinate, part of JohrCs design — 
may fitly be postponed.® When I come to the deci- 
sion of the question. Why did St John select Judea — 
as the Synoptists selected Galilee — as the chief theatre 
for Jesus' ministrations f the second part of the last 
Evangelist's object will be entered upon, and (I hope) 
adequately handled. Any observations, in this Part, 
on that Evangelist's secondary object, are only by the 
way.^ 

§ 83. I am come, then, to St John*s treatment of 
the subject of our Lord's Divinity. But here a very 
great difficulty presents itself ; arising, not from any 
want of materials to prove what was John's grand dis- 
tinctive object, but from the immense abundance itself 
of the materials. One does not know where to begin, 
and where, throughout the whole fourth Gospel, to 



" See above, § 20, §§ 26, 26,— &c. ^ See below, § 93. 

* But see, in the meantime, below, §§ 91, 92, 93, 94. 
» Second Part of this work. 

* John^s subordinate purpose is alluded to in Chap. XIX, v. 35. On which 
verse, more afterwards. 
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choose and fix. But I was wrong in saying, that one 
does not know where to begin : One can be at no loss : 
one must necessarily begin at the " beginning^' of the 
Proem, striking as this does the key-note of the 
Gospel; viz. with Chapter I. and verse 1.^ 

§ 84. Olshausen proceeds on the supposition that 
the Introduction to this Gospel extends to the end of 
the 1 8th verse.* And such supposition may be cor- 
rect. But, if so, 'tis true also that to the proem there 
is a proem, which reaches not beyond the 6th verse. 

§ 85. St JohrCs preamble, in the more limited ac- 
ceptation, may be rendered in the following manner, 
which makes no important departure from the words of 
the English authorized version. Verse 1. " In the be- 
" ginning was The Logos, and The Logos was with God, 
*' [/. e. Th eih'\ and The Logos was God" [f. e. ©g^^.] 
V. 2. " The same was in the beginning with God," 
[t^v 0giv]. V. 3. "All things were made by Him; 
" and without Him was not anything made that was 
" made." V. 4. " In Him was life ; and the life was 
" the light of men." V. 6. " And the light shineth 
" in the darkness ; and the darkness comprehended it 
" not." 

§ 86. It is plain, that this introduction represents 
The Logos as truly a Being or Person, and as truly 
Divine, = as truly a Divine Being or Person. In other 
words, in that introduction shines clearly the doctrine 
of the Deity of The Logos.<^ But in addition to the 
the Deity of His nature or essence, we have, partly 

* Already has the Introduction of St John's Gospel been before us. (See 
above, § 25, &c.) Formerly, I was engaged with the four prologues alone. 
' Comment, on St John, Part I, § 1. 
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through the medium of His operations, glimpses not 
obscure of His Divine properties or attributes: we 
espy The Logos as the Creator of the universe of 
things which began sometime to be ; and not only as 
the Creator of this universe at first, but as the Vivify- 
ing Enlightener of the human race.^ Having got to 
a knowledge of those properties of the Divine Logos, 
we are advanced a great way. 

c. " John speaks of the Lord's Divinity, by which he is equal to 
'^ the Father : therefore he riseth higher than the rest, and seems to 
" asoend to heaven itself, and the throne of God, where he learned 
'* what is included in those words : ' In the beginning was the Word, 
" ' and the Word was with God.' " — Augustine^ in his Consent of the 
Evangelists, as transcribed by Lardner, Vol. II, p. 583.* 

d " The first four verses contain a pure description of the essence 
'' of the divine Logos, drawn forth from the depths of meditation. 
** He is eternally with God, and is himself God, organ of the crea- 
" tion of all things, source of the life and light of men." — Olshatisen : 
Comment, on St. John, Part I, § 1. 

§ 87. Now, where throughout all the Synoptical 
writings have we anything like this first part of St 
JohvLS introduction to his Gospel ? And the spirit of 
the proem penetrates and vivifies the whole of the 
fourth Gospel.tf This Gospel is, therefore, essentially 
distinguished from the first three Gospels. 

e '* The Prooemium contains, as it were, the quintessence of the 
" whole work." So Olshausen : Comment, on St John, Part I, § 1. 

" We have here [John I, 15, 27, 30,] obviously the favourite 
<< dogma of the fourth evangelist, the eternal pre- existence of the 
*' y^oi, present indeed to the mind of that writer, who had just been 
" inditing his proem." Strauss^s " Life," &c. § 46. 

'' The doctrine of the Logos is substantially contained in the suc- 
** ceeding discourses of Jesus." Ibid. § 83. 

• Lardner cites as from ^^ Augustine* 8 introduction to his four books of 
the Consent/' &c. Now, he really cites from the first Book itself of the four 
Books — which first Book is, in a manner, an introduction to the three other 
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§ 88. If the fourth Evangelist be not the sole user, 
he is certainly the chief user of the term Logos^ as ap- 
plicable to the Great Personage who is the common 
subject of all the Evangelical narratives, — and indeed 
of all the New Testament writings./ But if it be 
doubtful whether St John be the sole user of the terra 
Logos in such application, it cannot be at all doubtful 
whether he is the sole user of another expression by 
which he designates his Mighty Hero. I allude to 
the word only-hegotten^ Movoytv^i.ff Now, the fourth 
Evangelist, within the limits of his introduction, 
identifies, with The Logos, The only-begotten Son of 
God. How is the identification brought about ? 

/ St John's first Epistle is a treatise having much relation to the 
positions of the Introduction to the fourth Gospel. In the tractatus 
in question the doctrinal positions, which are simply dogmatically 
laid down in the celebrated prooemium, are elaborated polemically.* 
(See Appendix.) In that tract or epistle, within the first three 
verses, St John applies the term Logos to Jesus Christ. — The 
same inspired author, in a certain place in his Apocalypse, (for 
I take for granted the Evangelist wrote the work in question,) tells 
us, concerning the Great Being he there has in view, " His name is 
called, The Logos of God." (Revelation, XIX, 13.) 

As we have before noticed, some think that, by the 6 X^/o; of the 



Books. Lardner declares he transcribes from Auguitifie — bat how does this sort 
of Unitarian do so ? A transcription of a part of the very orthodox original itself 
will show. ^' Ilium \yiddieet Johannem] autem transeendisse nehulam, qua 
" tegitur omnis terra, A pervenisse ad liquidwn ecUum, unde acie mentis aeU' 
" tissimd atque firmissimd videret^ in principio Verbum Deum apud Deum 
« per quern facta sunt omnia.*^ — De Consensu Evangelistarum, Lib. prim. 7. 
Our author hath transcribed this by omitting the best of it : Our Unitarian, 
tho* mild in his Unitarianism, could not stomach the doctrine of the Word 
being God. 

* *< The most striking doctrinal peculiarities of the Gospel of St John are like- 
<' wise observable in his epistles. On each hand, the range of topics is much 
f' more limited than in other parts of the New Testament." — <' Of the epistles the 
'' character is decidedly controversial. The speculative errors contemplated, 
*< whatever opinion may be entertained on their precise nature, obviously 
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2Dd verse of Luke*s prologue, the Evangelist meant the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be understood. See above, p. 35. 

Some are of opinion, that the^ author of the treatise, called the 
epistle to the Hebrews, makes, in the passage, in Chapter lY, extend- 
ing from the beginning of the 12th to the end of the 13th verses, a 
transition from the impersonal, to the personal. Word. 

g Mr Treffry has the following passage, speaking of the Apostle 
St John, '* He introduces a new designation of the Messiah, one 
" wholly his own ; being found neither in other parts of Scripture, 
" nor in the theosophy of the times ; and one which embodies the 
" notion in question with a fulness and an emphasis altogether without 
** parallel. He calls our Lord Monogenesy * The Only Begotten.' 
" Be it still borne in mind that the object of the Gospel is to vindi- 
** cate the Deity of Christ ; that this is the scope of the entire argu- 
*• ment. And with a purpose so great and momentous, and for the 
"^ exaltation -of the Lord Jesus to the utmost limit of human thought, 
*^ the Apostle leaves the track of his predecessors, and introduces into 
" the evangelical nomenclature a term altogether novel, styling him, 
^ « The Only Begotten of the Father.' " Inquiry, P. Ill, c. ii, 
sect. 3. 

§ 89. In the fourteenth verse, The Logos has 
humanity =" flesh" (tfo^^g) predicated of Him.^ Then 
" his glory" is spoken of; which is immediately after- 
wards called " the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father." Again, in verse 18, which treats of the 
same Only-begotten, we have these words : " The only- 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father." If 
now we pass on to Chapter III, verse 16, we have 

^* respected the person of Christ, and were heresies of a capital and destmctive 
*< order. The Gospel does not supply such striking evidences of a polemical 
" design/*— rr(?^'« Eternal Sonship, Part III, C. ii, Sect 1. 
" The learned Hug^ in Vol. II, Sect. 62, points out the references, in the 
beginning of the Epistle, to the beginning of the Gospel. He regards the former 
as a supplement to the latter. Sect. 62. The Epistle was an accompanying 
writing, to be read in conjunction with the Gospel. Sect. 64. " This cpn- 
*' tinnal reference of the Epistle to the Gospel is," says this Roman Catholic 
Theological Professor, *' evident as well in the dogmatical, as in the moral 
** proposition concerning love.^^ Sect. 61. — All the references are to the Rev. 
Dr Wait's translation, London, 1827- 
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again mention made of the " only-begotten Son" — 
while, in verse 18, we have reference made to '* the 
" name of the only-begotten Son of God."^ As for- 
merly it was " the only-begotten of the Father," so 
now it is " the only-begotten son of God." Thus, The 
Logos has been identified with The only-begotten Son 
of The Father, or of God=God the Father/ 

h " The doctrine which he (John) sets forth in his prologue, of a 
^' divine hypostasis actually becoming flesh and remaining immanent 
" in Jesus."— Seraw**'* " Life," &c. § 26. 

*' — His [John^s] doctrine of Jesus as the incarnate word^ X6yog** 
--Ibid, §. 126. 

If The LogoB is identical with The only-begotten Son of 
God ; The Logos is also identical with The Son of God. For 
not only must The only-begotten Son be The Son of God, but 
The Son of GoD must be The only- begotten Son. The Scrip- 
tures know not of two Sons of GoD : they know of one only 
proper Son (7diog v}hg.^) In short, to make the identification 
between The Logos and The Son of God evident, nothing more 
is now required than the admission, that The Son of God 
and The only-begotten Son are to be held to be convertible.* 

§ 90. The consequence of the identification of The 

' Likewise, in I John, iv. 9, the Apostle has these words : " God sent his 
only-begotten Son into the world." — With which passages, in John's Gospel 
and Epistle, compare PauVs analogical phrase (analogical, at leasts as used) in 
Colossians 1, 15, " The first-bom of every creature :" v^tarSroxog vdtffjg xriottag, 
— and in Hebrews 1, 6, " When he bringeth in the first-begotten into the world :" 
rhv 'n'^caroroxov, 

^ The same sort of identification, by juxtaposition, takes place in John's First 
Epistle ; as the attentive reader of Chap. I, verses 1 & 3, considered together 
will perceive. 

® narsga 7btov 'iXiys rhv 0shvy 'Itsov loLvrhv 'Xoiuv rcf) @ifi. — John V, 18. 

" Without going farther than the 34th verse of Chapter I, the identification 
now in question might have been evolved thus : 

Jesus Christ (v. v. 17, 29) is the Son of God (v. 34.) 
But, the Logos is Jesds Christ (v. v. 14, 15, 17.) 
Therefore, the Logos is the Son of God. 
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Logos and The only Son is exceedingly apparent. 
The Logos and The Son being the same, and the for- 
mer being Divine/ the latter must needs be so too. — 
But, after all, could it ever be a serious question with 
Christians, receiving the fourth Gospel, whether or no 
" The Son of God" is therein represented as a Divine 
Being? And can it be a question with any set of men 
— Christians, or non-Christians — whether or no The 
Son of God must be supposed to have a Divine 
Nature?* seeing no set of men ever yet raised this 
other question, Whether the son of a man was, there- 
fore, un-human, or no ?* This, however, only by the 
way. 

i '< The fundaiDental argomeDt on the Godhead of Christ, there- 

" fore, is that Christ is God^s proper Son,*' " It must not be 

'' forgotten that the conclusive and universally intelligible Hue of 
" argument, that which runs through the entire New Testament, is 
" founded upon the divine filiation : — As a proper son of man is 
" really man, so is the proper Son of God as undeniably God." — 
Treffry on the Eternal Sonship, P. Ill, c. iv, sect. ii. 

Bishop Fearson is a sort of authority with our Anglo- Catholic 
Church ; but I quote a passage from his *' Exposition of the Creed'' 
not as the voice of authority, but as the voice of common sense, or, 
at all events, of practical judgment. — *^ The most proper generation 
^' which we know, is nothing else but a vital production of another in 
<' the same nature, with a full representation of him from whom he is 
" produced. * * * This then is the known confession of all men, 
« that a son is nothing but another produced by his father in the same 
<^ nature with him. But God the Father hath communicated to the 
" Word the same divine essence by which he is God ; and consequently 
<< he is of the same nature with him, and thereby the perfect image and 
" similitude of him, and therefore his proper Son." — Under Article II. 

§ 91. The beginning and the end of John's Gospel 
correspond. The last Evangelist himself makes a 

* See above, § 86. 
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declaration, regarding what was his specific design, at 
the end of his Gospel ; and the declaration harmonizes 
with what he conveys at his commencement. In 
Chapter XX, 31, we have these words : " These 
" [signs, to wit] are written that ye might helieve 
" that Jesus is the Christ (= Messiah,) The Son of 
"God, \^ o rihg Tov @iov,] and that, believing, ye might 
" have life through his name." Here the Evangelist 
declares that his object is, first, to make his readers 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, The Son of God ; 
and, secondly, that they, believing, may have life 
through His name. 

§ 92. It cannot be supposed, that John gives the 
establishment of the Messiahship of Jesus — taking the 
word in what we may call its Jewish acceptation — ^as 
part of his specific aim. 1st, For this very plain rea- 
son, that he does not labour, throughout his Gospel, to 
establish the Messiahship, as Matthew, who writes for 
his Jewish countrymen, does, throughout his Gospel. 
And John could not consistently have done so, for, 
2dly, he wrote for believers in Christianity, whole 
believers, or half-believers, (as is, indeed, very evident 
from the tenor of the preceding sections) : — not as 
Matthew did, who purposed to make believers by con- 
verting his Jewish brethren. (See above, § 76.) — In 
what sense, then, did St John write to make it be 
believed that Jesus is the Messiah ? 

§ 93. To be enabled to answer this question we 
must distinguish between the diflFerent departments of 
the Messiahship.^ So it is necessary to advert to the 

« In all the preceding portions of this in^ork, wherever Messiahship is men- 
tioned simply, or by itself, the term is used as equivalent to the Messiahship, as 
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three offices of the Messiah or Christ, viz. the pro- 
phetical, the priestly, and the kingly offices. In 
virtue of his office as the Great Prophet or Teacher, 
Christ is the messenger sent by God to reveal his will. 
And the peculiar designs of Matthew and Mark were 
connected with Christ as the Prophet : Matthew treats 
of the Messiah as the Prophet promised to the Jews, 
who addresses Jews ; and Mark treats of Jesus as 
the Prophet who is sent to the Gentiles, and commis- 
sioned to teach them. Again, the office of the Mes- 
siah or Christ as the High Priest of humanity — 
" himself at once the OflFerer, the Priest, and the 
Victim"* — was the aflFair of the other Evangelists : 
Luke having to do with the humanity derived from 
the mother, considered more by itself, and John hav- 
ing to do with the same humanity as in contact with 
Deity — ^from which contact indeed the humanity de- 

promised to the Jews, or, at least, as having some Jewish element mixed np 
-with it — as the context will, generally, evince clearly was intended. In other 
words, when " Messiahship," or " Messiah," by itself, occurs, it bears a restricted, 
or purely Jewish, meaning. 

It is quite common to employ the word in question in the restricted sense. 
Mr Trefry, when writing regarding the very verse now before us — i, e, verse 
31 of Chap. XX of JohrCs Gospel — has these words : — *' Nor does it (the titlo 
« ' Son of God') describe the Christ ; our Lord's Messiahship, as we have shown, 
« having been already recognised by those for whom St John primarily wrote." 
Inquiry, &c. p. 221. Here the author employs the term " Messiahship" simply : 
no question that he employed it in its merely Jewish, which is also its restricted, 
signification. 

Our author adds in a note : — *' Even when the Apostle affirms that ' Jesus 
« < is the Christ,' we are not to understand him as distrusting the faith of his 
" readers on the simple fact of our Lord's Christship." St John says he wrote 
" that ye might believe that Jesus is, the Messiah." Mr TreflEry has, as you 
see, his doubts — yea, more than doubts: ' We are not to understand the Apostle,' 
he informs us, ^ as distrusting the faith (or belief) of his readers in our Lord's 
Messiahship.' The Apostle says yea : our author, nay. He did not distinguish 
the different kinds of Messiahship from each other, and it is a pity that he did 
not distinguish. 

» Above, § 26. 
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rived its value as an offering. For the fourth Evan* 
gelist had, as I have said/ a double design ; or, his 
design consisted of two parts, — of which, one con- 
cerned his Lord's ofl&ce of. Redeemer, as the incar- 
nate Logos, that is, as Jesus Christ. 

§ 94. We are now able to answer the question. In 
what sense did John write that it might be believed 
that Jesus is the Christ ? The answer is, that Jb/tw, 
in saying " that Jesus is the Christ," meant to convey 
that Jesus is that incarnate Logos who offers himself 
in sacrifice — " the lamb of God.'' 

We shaU illustrate what this Evangelist meant by Jesus 
being the Christ, in his acceptation of the phrase ; aaid in so 
doing, we shall be affording an example of the Evangdist's 
peculiar procedure as connected with the second part of his 
design— or the second and subordinate of his designa — All the 
Evangelists speak of John the Baptist. Here they all meet 
on common ground.* Nevertheless, there is a difference, even 
on this subject.* The last Evangelist is the only Evangelist 
who, in treating of the Baptist, makes him cry out : " Behold, 
" the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world."' 
(Chap, I, V. 29.)y 

j It has been supposed, by some, that the Apostle John wrote 
his Gosp^, — not with the view which he declares, in the verse we 
have been occupied with, he entertained, but — with the view of 
directly opposing the tenets of the Gnostics, whose heresies were, it is 
taken for granted, in full blow when John indited his narrative ; 
while some go the length of particularizing the very Gnostic heretics 

* See abovci, % % 81, 82. 

' The reader may consider at present what he wiU find after § 49, above. 

' '< The fourth evangelist transfomfis the Baptist into a totally di£Ferent cha- 
" racter from that in which he appears in the Synoptical Gt>spels and in Jote- 
'* phus ; oat of a practical preacher he makes a speenlative christologist.'' — 
Stratus : " Life of Jesns," § 46. 

^ The fourUi Gospel makes the Baptist's idea of the Messiah include the oba- 
" racteristics of expiatory suferingj and of a premundane, heavenly existence." 
Strauss : " Life," &c. § 46. 
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against whom John uttered, in set terms, his Gospel polemic. For 
example, some authors belonging to the early Church, and some in 
modem times, will have it that St John wrote his Gospel with the 
view of opposing and confuting the arch- Gnostic Cerinthus,^ Thus 
Professor Hill, after alluding to the Gnostics in a sort of general 
way, adds : " It was natural for the Christian Gnostics who had 
** received a Jewish education, to follow the steps of FhUo, and the 
" general sense of their countrymen, in giving the name "koyog to the 
^* drifitov^og ; and as X^igrog was understood from the beginning 
" of our Lord's ministry to be the Greek word equivalent to the 
" Jewish name Messiah, there came to be, in their system, a direct 
" opposition between X^tgrog and Xoyog. Aoyog was the Maker 
" of the world ; X^tgrog was the .^n sent to destroy the tyranny 

" of the Xoyog. One of the first teachers of this system was 

** CerinthusJ'^ Afterwards the Professor comes^ not unattended, to 
the single Gnostic Cerinthus, whose heresy he, aided by Tremens and 
JeromCf goes near to making the occasion of the last and greatest of 
the Gospels. At length, this author declares : — " When you come to 
" analyze the Gt)spel of John, you will find that the first eighteen 
'* verses contain the positions laid down by the Apostle, in order to 
" meet the errors of Cerintktts ; that these positions, which are 
" merely affirmed in the introduction, are proved in the progress of 
" the Gospel,^ by the testimony of John the Baptist, and by the 
" words and the actions of our Lord ; and that after the proof is 
" concluded by the declaration of Thomas, who, upon being con- 

* « The first Gbristian-Gnostie system "was that of CerinthtisJ* — Gieseler^s Com- 
pendium of Ecclesiastical History, §36. (Clark's For, Theol. Lib. Vol. IV, p. 116.) 

• " Lectures on Divinity," by the Rev. Dr Hill, Principal of St Mary-s Col- 
lege, St Andrewi, 

In the passage quoted in the text^ you have an error of a kind found, natu- 
rally enough, in ahridgen, who lose sight, somethnes, of their authorities. The 
error -will, I believe, be rendered apparent by the following citations. — ^ The 
'' earlier Fathers * * * also opposed the o|nnion of Cerintkus and Basilidet, 
*^ who asserted, that the Logos (Christ) had descended upon the man Jesus at 
(' his baptism." Hagenba4>h : Hist, of Doctrines, § 65. — '^ The Alexandrine 
*' Jewish philosophy presented itself as a pattern. The idea of the Xoyog 
" in particular was borrowed from it for the purpose of explaining the higher 
** nature of Christ. John followed this speculation in his Go^l, in order to 
*< divert it from the region of a fruitless hyper-philo8<^hy into a consideratioii 
" of the moral efficacy of the Logos." — Oieseler, ut supra, § 36. 

^ Professor Hill speaks very confidently on this subject of the system of 
Cerinthus, and St John's laying down, and proving, positions to meet the errors 
of that heretic. Yet, at this day, it is disputed, by no inconsiderable man, 
what were the exact doctrines which in reality Ctrinthus held. Professor 
Norton (see above, note ^, p. 126) thus delivers liimself : — " We may infer that 
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*^ viDced that Jesus had risen, said to him, ' My Lord, and my Gt>d,' 
^' John sums up the amount of his Gospel in these few words : 
*^ ^ These are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
*' the Son of Ood,' t. e., that Jesus and the Christ are not distinct 
** persons, and that Jesus Christ is the Son of God."^ 

This is indeed giving a very limited range to John^s horizon. On 
the contrary, there can, I think, be little doubt that the object had 
in view by John was much wider. Our author maintains that John 
wrote to extirpate the error of Cennthus, and his proof (such as it is) 
he brings, not from within, but from without, — not so much from St 
John as from Cerinthus. Cerinthus said one thing, or one set of 
things ; and St John said another thing, or set of things ; and, there- 
fore, St John wrote to contradict Cerinthus : Such is the illation. 
On the other hand, I draw my proof from internal sources. I go by 
analogy ; comparing together the parts of the Gospel itself. And in 
examining the contents of John*s declaration of his specific purpose, 
by the light of the antecedent portion of his Gospel, one, sure, does 
more rationally than does he who, with the same contents before him, 
produces you, for his evidence of the Apostle's purpose, considera- 
tions which are external to the Gospel itself, or, at most, amount to 
a relation between the Gospel and something quite external to it. 

I say, then, that John took a wider sweep than Professor HUl 
allows he took. And when I say so, I say what, at this time of day, 
hardly needs any demonstration of its propriety. For the most able 
critics and commentators of modern times are of opinion that the 
object of John, though it might not exclude every sort of reference to 
present, or future. Gnosticism, was of a nature too general to be 
limited to any direct reference to that system, or multitude of sj^stems. 
John^s design did not exclude reference to Gnostic errors: so far 
from it, the Evangelist deals in those great truths the reception of 
which render a lodgment in the mind of Gnostic falsities an impossi- 
bility. John advances living and saving truths which overturn, not 
Gnosticism, but the possible grounds of it ; Gnosticism, not as a thing 
actually existing, or at any rate about to be actually existent as a 
completed system, but rather as a thing of the merest possibility. 

" very little was certainly known concerning him {Cerinthus*^) — " That, it not 
^< being certainly known in what his error consisted, Cerinthus had, hence, the 
** ill-fortune to have ascribed to him divers contradictory heresies, which difft- 
" rmt writers supposed to have had their origin in that early period, and was 
« sometimes made a Gnostic, sometimes an Ebionite, and sometimes a millena- 
** nan, and the forger of the Apocalypse." — Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels, Vol. II, p. 46. 
' Principal HiJVs Lectures, Book III, chap. iv. sect. i. - 
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The great and good Neander writes as follows. — After citing the 
words of John xx. 30, 31, he, presently, proceeds : " As in the ap- 
« plication of the idea of foith in John, there were various shades of 
'* meaning, all these varieties may be included in the words * that je 
'^ * may believe ;' and as they are all embraced in the Apostle's de- 
" sign, those polemic references must be understood which belong to 
'^ the maintenance and confirmation of that faith. And the delinea- 
** tion of the life of Christ in its unity, as it proceeded from the heart 
'' and mind of John, must of itself have been adapted to form a bar- 
** rier against all those tendencies which disturbed the purity of Chris- 
'' tianity. But as this adaptation did not assume a direct polemical 
** form, owing to the peculiarity of John's mind, and the nature of the 
" work (that of simple narrative), it cannot be proved that he had in 
*' his eye any special controversies. Even those which, from his pecu- 
*' liar scene of labour, we might consider as most probably aimed at; 
** cannot he ascertained from the Gospel itself by any fair deduction ; 
*' as, for example, the declaration h XhyoQ (fh^^ iymro which occurs in 
** the introduction, and marks the spirit of the whole historical de- 
^ velopment, as describing the revelation of the divine life in human 
" form, is peculiarly suited to form a refutation of the Cerinthian 
" gnosis. But there is no indication that John made this refutation 
" a leading object of his Gospel, In his narrative of Christ's baptism, 
^' he might have had a strong inducement to bring forward this con- 
« troversy, as Cerinihus had affixed a peculiar interpretation on this 
*' event, in accordance with his general scheme. But in order to 
** combat Cerinthus, he must have commenced the hbtory of Christ 
'' at an earlier period, and have adduced those marks of the Pi- 
** vine, which accompanied the birth of Christ."* — " History of the 
Planting" and Training of the Christian Church by the Apostles."^ 
Thus far that eminent critic, who puts his statements so strongly. 

I might accumulate any number of testimonies to the same, or a 
similar, efiect. But I shall do no more than afibrd the testimony of 
a very inferior writer. Professor Norton, " Nor does it," says this 
American Professor, '^ appear probdble, that the Gnostics are referred 
" to by St tToAn, in the introduction to his Gospel." Professor Nor- 
ton goes farther, and takes away the possibility of reference by St 
John to any Gnostics whatever. '* There seems to me," he writes, 
" no good reason for believing that Gnostics are taken notiee of in any 
" genuine writing of an apostle ; nor, I may here add, do I think it 
'* probable that any Gnostic system had been formed, or any Gnostic 

^ I am sorry that I am under the necessity of quoting from no better a trans- 
lation, or print of a translation^ than Bohn'i of 1851. Pp. 400, 401. 

L 
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•* sect was in eziBtence, before the end of the fint century." — "It may 
^' appear, therefore, that little or nothing can be inferred from any 
** anthentio source to prove the existence of Gnostic systems or 
'* sects daring the first century."-^*' Evidences of the Gennin^esa :" 
Vol. n., pp. 47, 46, 49. 

Even those who are inclined to take, on the whole, a somewhat 
different view, regarding the object of St John, do it in a certain stag^ 
gering sort of manner. Thus another estimable man, and celebrated 
commentator, writes in the following manner. ^* I now recognise as 
" the chief object of the Evangelist, that which he himself states 
** {John zx. 81), vis., to place before the eyes of the world the life of 
** Christ the Son of God, neither for the Jews alone as Matthew^ nor 
*^ for the Gentiles alone as Mark and Luke^ did, but for all those, 
<< among Jews and Gentiles, who possessed the ability and the dis- 
'* position to engage in the deeper speculations respecting divine 
'' things," &c. Again : " The simple representation of the true, 
'* eternal Mystic and Gnosis {%, «., the deeper, substantial, divine 
*' knowledge, in opposition to the merely notional), rightly appeared 
^' to him the most suitable agency by which he might refdte all false 
^' gnosis, and at the same time — while drawing to this knowledge, by 
" means of its own beauty and glory, all those noble minds of whom 
" there were doubtless many amongst the Jewish and Pagan Mystics — 
'' he might disengage it from all fabe images of this kind. We may 
'' therefore learn from John what is the purest, noblest form of Chris- 
*' tian polemics ; it is that which contends against its opposite rather 
" by means of the power attending a disclosure of the truth in its 
" beauty, than by positive assault," &c. Again : " If however, agree- 
'' ably to what has been stated, I recognise, as the main object pur- 
" sued, by John in the composition of his gospel, a doctrinal and po- 
** lemical aim against a tendency of mind widely prevailing at the time ; 
** I cannot confine my thoughts^ either with Irenceus {adv, hasr. iii. 12) 
** merely to Cerinthus and his adherents," &c. " J. D. Miohadis, 
" Storr, Hug, &c., certainly took the most correct view, when they 
'< maintained that. John had in his eye these and the rest of the 
" Gnostics in Apostolic times. These learned men, however, appear 
" to have formed too severe a notion of the controversy, overlooking 
** the fact, that the Gospel is just as much an invitation to the true 
'* Grnosis as it is a refutation of the false, and the i^rmeb almost 

•* TO A GREATfiB EXTENT THAN THE LATTER. This is more than 

" self-evident in the representation which they give." Olshausen : 
• But see above, under § 73. 
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« 

Bib. Oomtnent. Introdaction to ExpositioDoftbe Gospel of «/oAn, § 8, 
(Vol. m., pp. 315, 316, 817.) 

AgaiD : '* To awaken this faith, to cooyince his readers ooneeroing 
'* the fact that Christ the Messiah was the true Son of God, that was 
" the entire and the great object of John^s whole publication." 
* * * "In the ancient diureh, it was considered as primarily the 
" positive aim of his description to establish the fact that Jesos was 
" the Christ and indeed the Son of God : yet was not the general re- 
" ference of his Gospel undiscovered. Besides, in this passage, again 
" the \)ihg rtv esoO is evidently to be regarded, in a Christian point 
" of view, as explanatory of the X^/(rrig." Olshatisen : Comment. 
Vol. IV., pp. 312-13. 

In fine : John states that he wrote in order that his readers might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, or Messiah, &c. ; and if the proposi- 
tion (t. 6. Jesus = Messiah) be taken in only the restramed and nar- 
row sense — imported, too, as this was, in consequence of assertions 
made in a foreign quarter — " that Jesus and the Christ are not dis- 
tinct persons," then John^s statement of his aim, and bis method 
throughout his Gospel, will, I am sorely afraid, but very ill accord. 
John would prove that Jesus is the Christ, and not that Jesus, con- 
sidered as a Being, and Christ, considered as also a Being, are not 
two, but one person. 

But though John did not write his Gospel to eradicate the Gnos- 
ticism of that era, or, at least, the latent, or germinating, seeds of 
Gnosticism ; still, it is true that what he wrote did, virtually, go to era- 
dicate Gnosticism. John did not oppose, of set purpose, the Gnostics, 
yet, writing as he did, he confuted them. In fact, Gnostic teachings 
(heretical errors you may call them) are about as much opposed, in 
80 many of the paragraphs of the fourth Gospel, as if the Evangelist 
had been studiously writing with the single circumscribed object be- 
fore him of opposing those erroneous teachings. • 

From this circumstance that, though John did not write to extir- 
pate the Gnostic heresies, existing, or about to exist, yet, writing, he 
did confute them ; it is that there is futility in the best arguments of 
those who would persuade us that the fourth Evangelist set himself 
in formal opposition to Gnosticism. The arguments in question are 
all drawn from the circumstance, that so many places in St John 
may reaUy be set right against canons of Gnosticism. In truth, they 
may : but there is no causation here, but only contiguity. That the 
truths taught by St John may be set against the canons of the Gnos- 
tics evidences nothing more than coincidence ; else, we were entitled 
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to conclude, that, wherever, in a book, certain gnomical sentences 
could be opposed to certain doctrines, occurring in another book, 
the gnomology of the first book was formed with the express view of 
opposing the dogmas of the second book. The gnomes contradict 
the doctrines : therefore, the former were written in order to con- 
tradict the latter. By such reasoning, any book may be pronounced 
to have been penned with the view of opposing the doctrines which it, 
anywhere, invalidates in efiect. And, by such means, a work, valid for 
all time, may be made to have a purely local and temporary object. 

This subject of the relation of St John to the Gnostics of his period, 
and the period of which he praevised the foreshadowings, is, however, 
far too large a one to be thoroughly discussed here ; and I beg leave, 
therefore, to refer the reader to the Appendix. In the mean time, it 
will suffice to say, further, that the speculations of writers who run in 
that track of giving St Johriy for his great distinctive object^ to oppose 
this or the other individual Gnostic, or this or the other school of 
Gnostics, or, for that matter, the whole actual, or possible, schools of 
Gnostic heretics — I say, those speculations are but BdERE speoula- 

TIONS. 

§ 95. The words, " The Son of God," constitute the 
second, and the main, part of the predicate in the pro- 
position, " Jesus is the Christ, The Son of God." l?his 
title. The Son of God, is, in the Gospelof John^ ap- 
plied so frequently and peculiarly to JESUl^that th^ 
circumstance forms a characteristic of the Gospel in', 
question.^ And as the distinguishing doctrine of Ihe/ 
Gospel of John is the deity of Jesus Christ, even in-r 
fidels themselves being judges, nt cannot be reasoi^- 
ably doubted that The Son of God was a title which 
John employed when he had that deity in view.^ \ 

k The following table, constructed, partly, by the aid of that in- \ | 
valuable instrument, CruderCs Concordance, (to which I would refer \^^^^ 

my reader himself,) will make evident some remarkable, and, in the 
present connection, most important facts. 
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Chap. Ver. 
** Son of God" occurs in Matthew, IV. 3. where the Devil speaks. 

VIII. 29. demons speak. 

XIV. 33. they in the ship sp. 

XVI. 16. Peter sp. 

XXVI. 63. High Priest speaks. 

XXVII. 40. they that passed by sp. 

— 43. the chief priests, ^c. sp. 

54. the centurion sp. 

Here the words occur 9 times : But never does Jesus use the words. 



Chap. Ver. 
'' Son of Gob" occurs in Mark, I. 1. where the Evangelist himself sp. 

III. 11. unclean spirits sp. 

V. 7. a man with an unclean 

spirit sp. 

XV. 39. the centurion sp. 

Here the words occur 4 times : But never does Jesus use the words. 



Chap. Ver. 
' Son of God" occurs in Luike, I. 35. where the annunciating Angel sp. 

III. 38. — the Evangelist himself, in 

genealogy, sp. 

IV. 3. the Devil sp. 

— 41. — demons sp. 
VIII. 28. — a certain man who had 
demons sp. 

XXIJ. 70. " they all" sp. 

Here the words occur 7 times : But never does Jssus use the words. 



Chap. Ver. 
" Son of God" occurs in John, I. 34. where the Baptist sp. 

— 49. — Nathanael sp. 

III. 18. Jesus sp. 

V. 25. 

VI. 69. Peter sp. 

IX. 35. -— Jesus sp. 

X. 36. 

XI. 4. 

— 27. Martha sp. 

XIX. 7. the Jews sp. 

XX. 31. the Evangelist himself sp. 

Here the words occur 11 times : and, out of the 11 instances, the title is 
applied by Jesus— to, or concerning, himself, of course — 5 times. 



I need not pass from this matter without remarking that other 
noticeable results are brought out by means of that table. 
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Whereas in Matthew and Luke the Devil applies the expression ; — 
whereas in Matthew^ in Mark, and in Luke^ demons, or unclean 
spirits, apply the expression : — in John, neither the Devil nor demons 
ever do so. (In fact, neither the Devil nor any demons make their 
appearance as actors in John* 9 Gospel : devils or demons may be the 
subjects of discourse in John, but there they themselves never come 
on the stage as they do in the Synoptical Gospels. [The appa- 
rently exceptional case in John xiii. 2, 27, — *' The devil having now 
'* put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to betray him," 
^^ After the sop, Satan entered into him ;" combined with John vi. 
70, — " Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil ?" — 
I say, this apparent exception will be considered in the Second Part.] 
The circumstance adverted to has been often objected by Infidels. 
The objection must be fully met ; and, in the sequel,^ the circum- 
stance in question will be shown to be an evidence for (not against) 
the authenticity and genuineness^-and indeed the inspiration — of the 
Evangelical narratives.) 

Then again : Neither in Matthew nor in Luke does the author use 
the title, in the way of applying it to Jesus. Mark so applies it ; 
and John does it : the former in his opening verse, in which he gives 
his theme ; the latter in his concluding verse, where he delivers his 
specific design. But the words as given by the former are not exactly 
the same as those given by the latter ; and the distinction is well 
worthy of notice. See above, S 24 and § 91. 

Other things appear from the table, but, in the meantime, I leave 
them to the attentive reader's own reflection. 

** I In the fourth Gospel there is no longer a question about the 
^' Messiahship of Jesus, but the most solemn asseverations on that 
** head, and we have the most pointed declarations of the eternal, 
'* divine nature of Jesus, and his character as the suffering Messiah." 
Strauss ; ** Life of Jesus," § 47. 

*' There is an intermediate sense [of the expression, 6 vthg rov 0£oDj 
<< which we may tenu the metaphysical, because, while it includes 
<^ more than mere conformity of will, it is distinct from the notion of 
** actual paternity," [^Strauss must mean actual paternity of a human 
sort, otherwise he abolishes the ** metaphysical" sense he is treating 
of, and contradicts himself, wh^n he adds] *^ and implies a spiritual 
" community of being. In this sense it is profusely employed and 
^< referred to in the fourth Gospel; as when Jesus says that he speaks 
** and does nothing of himself, but only what as a son he has learned 

• See Part II. 
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" from the Father (r. 19; xii. 49, and elsewhere), who, moreover, is 
<* in him (zvii. 21), and notwithstanding his exaltation over him 
" (xiv. 28), is yet one with him (x. 30)."— i6t<i. § 63. 

Again : ^^ In the Synoptical gospels the reproach oast on Jesus is, 
'* that being a common man, he gives himself out for the Messiah ; 
'^ in the fourth Gospel, that being a mere mauy he gives himself out 
" for a divine being. Hence Olshausen and others have justly 
*' insisted that in those passages of the latter gospel to which our 
" remarks have reference, the viH rov &so\j is not synonymous with 
^* Messiah, but is a name far transcending the ordinary idea of the 
« Messiah."— J6t(i. 

Again : *^ To the fourth evangelist, judging from his prologue, the 
** metaphysical relation of the X6yog ^ovoygvjjg to God would be the 
** most cherished association."— J6id. 

Once more : " In the fourth gospel, on the contrary, he (Jesus) is 
** perpetually dilating, and often in a barren, speculative manner, on 
" the doctrine of his person and higher nature." — Jbid. § 83. 

m *' In St John's Gospel, the title of most frequent occurrence is 
" 'Son of God.' Beyond the other Evangelists, he delights in its 
'' employment ; and though in their narratives it might have passed 
" without awakening our surprise, yet by him, in the case supposed, 
" nothing could be more indiscreet, nothing more certain to mislead 
" his readers, than such a selection. It occurs, too, without coun- 
" terpoise or restriction. In a narrative which altogether referred to 
** our Lord's humiliation, which only recorded the incidents illustra- 
** tive of his humanity, it might possibly have occurred without 
" demanding a direct reference to divine generation, the lowliness of 
" the narrative proving an antidote to the illusive dignity of the title. 
" But St John's Gospel treats studiously of Christ's most exalted and 
'* eternal majesty ; and in this connection it is that the appellation, 
" * Son of God,' is continually found." — Trefry's Inquiry, P. Ill, 
c. ii., sect. iii. 

§ 96. Thus, the Logos-doctrine of the preamble, 
and the Sonship of God of the concluding verse^ of 
the Gospel, are the counterparts, perhaps the comple- 



• Chapter XXI. is an appendix (by St John himself) to the fourth Gospel. 
'' The fact that the last chapter of John's Gospel forms a supplement to the 
" ecnnplete -writing is so plain, and now so generally acknowledged, that it 
** needs no farther proof." Thus Olshausen, loco. 
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ments, of each other. The Logosship may be held 
to denote primarily the consubstantiality with the 
Father : the Sonship, to denote primarily the per- 
sonality, the hypostatical distinction in the Godhead. 
Each expression denotes, however, the deity of Jesus, 
and the Gospel, seen in the light of those so congruous 
extremes, forms one harmonious whole. 

§ 97. The second great division in the statement of 
the object of the Evangelist (above, § 91) has refer- 
ence to the great practical bearing of his work. Be- 
lievers in the contents of his Gospel will come to have 
life through the name of Jesus, the Christ, The Son 
of Gop. But on this department of the subject it is 
not suitable that I should dilate and expatiate on the 
present occasion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PROOF OF THE JUSTNESS OF THE STATEMENT CONCLUDED. 

§ 98. I know that I have not laboured, in the 
proof of St JohrCs special design, as it might be sup- 
posed, by some, I should have done. I have had one 
reason for my comparative brevity, which appears to 
me to be a thoroughly good one. The only parties 
who are at all likely to urge a denial of the fact, that 
the fourth Evangelist has that for his specific aim 
which I have assigned to him, are the Socinians, or, 
as they are commonly called now-a-days, the Uni- 
tarians. These modern Ebionites, of every class and 
grade, may be supposed to object, that I should have 
proved more at large what they deny in reference to 
John. My answer is the following, — and it will be for 
those whom it may concern to ponder the same. 

§ 99. Since both believers and unbelievers, ortho- 
dox Christians and Infidels, are agreed that the fourth 
Evangelist's distinguishing aim has reference to the 
Deity of Jesus Cheist, what were the use of consider- 
ing and refuting the objections of writers of the vari- 
ous Socinian schools? I write as being one of the 
orthodox believers, and I write for infidels, as the op- 
ponents with whom I have immediately to do. If 
both believers and unbelievers are agreed about John's 
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specific design relating to the Deity of Jesus, what 
purpose could it serve to go aside to furbish the soiled 
armour of a set of men whom neither of those parties 
do, or need, disturb themselves much about in an 
afiair like the present ? Without any breach of truth, 
or charity, we may say that the objections of Soci- 
nians are worthless and eflFete; Socinianism, of all 
kinds and shades and degrees, being in a very languish- 
ing and indeed moribund condition. 

With regard to Socinians, two things may be alleged. 
First, that I should have prepared my way by confuting their 
peculiar dogmas, and such proofs of these as their authors 
commonly set before us. And, secondly, that, having so cleared 
the road of obstructions, I should have presented a proper and 
full proof of the doctrine of the Deity of Jesus Christ, which 
is the very next thing to the doctrine of the Trinity. But it 
suffices to ask, by way of answer, why should I be considered 
to be under an obligation to remove the oft-demolished objec- 
tions of the Socinian writers before proceeding to the explica- 
tion of the catholic doctrine about St John? The infidel 
writers do not stay to refute the Unitarian-humanitarian non- 
sense; and why should I be obliged to do so? In referring 
to Strau88*8 views of JohrCs doctrine and peculiarities, it is 
seen that he does not stay for one moment to busy himself 
about any Socinian tenets, or mode of going to work.« The 
question before me is really this, What is St John's peculiar 
doctrine, so far as Christian and Infidel accord as to the peou-/ 
liarity ? 

a I must be candid enough to own, that I remember one place 
where Strauss introduces a dogma put forth by Socinians. And 
there may be, in the course of his " Life of Jesus," two or three ad- 
ditional detached references to Socinian writers. The one place in 
question is in § 64. The paragraph, which I giye in full, is as fol- 
lows : — '* The evangelists are not equally unanimous on another point, 
*' According to the synoptical writers, Jesus claims, it is true, the 
*^ highest human dignity, and the most exalted relation with God, for 
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** the present and future, but he never refers to an existence antmor 
** to his earthly career : in the fourth gospel, on the contrary, we find 
** several discourses of Jesus which contain the repeated assertion of 
*^ such a pre-existence. We grant that when Jesus describes himself 
" as coming down from heaven {John iii. 13, xvi. 28), the expression, 
" taken alone, may be understood as a merely figurative intimation 
" of his superhuman origin. It is more difficult, but perhaps admis- 
^^ sible, to interpret, with the Socinian CreUt the declaration of Jesus, 
" Before Abraham was, I am, n:^h A^^aoL/j, yiveg^at, eyut ilfit {John 
" viii. 58), as referring to a purely ideal existence in the pre-deter- 
" mination of God ; but scarcely possible to consider the prayer to 
" the Father (John xvii. 6) to confirm the d6^a (glory) which Jesus 
" had with Him before the world was, ^go rou rh xotffiov it vat, 
" as an entreaty for the communication of a glory predestined for 
** Jesus from eternity. But the language of Jesus John vi. 62, where 
" he speaks of the Son of Man re-ascending ava^aivetv where he was 
** before otov fv rh 'Tr^on^ov, is, in its intrinsic meaning, as well as in 
" that which is reflected on it from other passages, unequivocally sig- 
" nificative of actual, not merely ideal, pre-existence." That, in par- 
ticular, in favour of the Socinian gloss of Crell ; and this, in parti- 
cular, not in favour of the Socinian gloss of somebody else. 

§ 100. That orthodox believers admit, yea hold to 
the fullest extent, the fact of St JohrCs special design 
relating to the Divinity of our Lord, can be no ques- 
tion at this time of day. 

§ 101. And that infidel writers equally admit the 
same fact, is as little capable of being questioned. 
Infidels admit, since they noisily object, John's pecu- 
liarity regarding the Divinity of Jesus. 

There is a singular benefit to be derived from the admis- 
sions, or, if you please, the objections of Infidels on this sub- 
ject, Infidel writers must be viewed as being here impartial 
persons, persons whose views are not distorted by preconceived 
prejudices. Indeed, I am not sure but that of the two, be- 
lievers, to wit, and infidels, it is more to my purpose to have 
the latter rather than the former as testifiers in my favour. 

§ 102. Of all the infidel writers that could be 
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named, Strauss^s name is, of course, tbe pre-eminently 
valuable one for me. And, therefore, if I do not pro- 
ceed to quote pretty largely from Strauss as to the 
main distinguishing design of JohrCs Gospel, it is be- 
cause I have very good Reasons for refraining from 
an act which, my readers may be assured, implies 
some self-denial on my part. In the course of this 
disquisition upon St JohrCs peculiar purpose, I have, 
ever and anon, brought in Strauss as an interlocutor ; 
and, as opportunities may present themselves, I shall 
continue, while I am on this head, to bring him in, in 
the character of an (infidel) authority. And, besides, 
how could one, keeping within decent bounds, quote 
generally, as to St JohrCs design, a voluminous author, 
whose every second page contains something contrast- 
ing the Synoptists, on the one hand, with the last 
Evangelist, on the other, — the former, as treating of 
Jesus as the Son of Man, with the latter, as treating 
of the same Jesus as the Son of God ? 

§ 103. Neither do I mean to take any particular 
notice of the theory which views the fourth Gospel as 
being merely a supplementary performance — a perfor- 
mance to supplement the deficiencies of the three 
other Gospels ;— seeing that the theory in question is, 
in good sooth, invalid and eflfete.^ To the theory it- 
self you adequately answer when you say : the asser- 
tion that St John merely supplements the Synoptists 
is legitimately disproved by the proof of his special 
design. Therefore, the foregoing detail, having evi- 
denced the Evangelist's special design, has rendered 



Se« above, p. 61. 
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untenable the notion of St Johi^s purely supplement- 
ary character; — unless, indeed, one adopt the view 
(which, there's no denying, were quite correct) tha 
St JohrCs Gospel, of the Divinity, supplements and 
completes the Synoptical Gospels, of the Humanity of 
our Lord. And, unquestionably, all the Gospels are 
supplementary in a certain very good sense, (which, 
however, has the misfortune to be not at all to the 
point;) because every individual Gospel embraces 
topics not embraced in any one of the others. If 
JohvLS plan being different from the plans of Matthew^ 
and jJ/arA:, and Luke, makes JohrCs Gospel supplement- 
ary; then, JohrCs Gospel is, past all doubt, supple- 
mentary in the highest possible degree. But to speak 
to the point : how, after all, does the one Divinitarian 
Gospel supplement and complete the Humanitarianism 
of the Synoptists ? Obviously, the last Gospel does 
not so in any way. In place of running in the same 
[(generally) humanitarian] track as that of the Synop- 
tical narratives, that Gospel runs in an opposite direc- 
tion. Its course is diverse ; and its goal is in a totally 
different quarter. If, therefore, the Gospel of John 
be complemental, it is so contrastedly, and not on ac- 
count of its agreeably supplying deficiencies, and hid- 
ing its neighbours' imperfections. In short, if John 
had a special design^ (and it has been proved that he 
had ;) and if the specialty consisted not in the desire 
to be purely complementary, as such ; — then, the proof 
of the special design is the disproof of the complemen- 
tal hypothesis. , To prove the special design is, in a 
word, to prove the special design.^ ^ 

■ The reader should not forget what has been offered under § 44. 
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b In EusebitM*8 Ecdesiaetioal History, (Book III , chapter xxir.) 
the author gives, in connection with the name of Clement of Alex' 
andria^ a theory concemiug John's Gospel being a supplementary 
one, — concerning, also, the mode in which it was fancied to supple- 
ment the other Gospels. "The apostle, .therefore, in his gospel, 
"gives"— says Eusebius — "the deeds of Jesus before the Baptist 
" was cast into prison^ but the other three evangelists mention the 
" circumstances after that event. One who attends to these circum- 
" stances, can no longer entertain the opinion that the gospels are at 
" variance with each other, as the gospel of John comprehends the 
" first events of Christ, but the others, the history that took place 
" at the latter part of the time."^ Principal Campbell^ in his work 
on the Four Gospels, endorses the representation given in that place 
of the work of the father of ecclesiastical history. 

I am ashamed to add, that Principal Campbell is not content to 
homologate the opinion of Euaebius^ without adding a theory (no more 
than the other, his own) which, so far as it goes, is inconsistent with 
the supplemental theory. , What our Principal could lay claim to 
was, the holding two, so utterly disagreeing, theories, at one and the 
same time. " Thus it appears" — such are the words of the Rev. Dr 
George Campbell — "to have been a very early tradition in the 
" Church," [Dr Campbell has it as if the tradition had been enter- 
tained "by Clement of Alexandria as much as by Eusebius, altho' it 
appears to be the historian alone who^ in Chapter xxiv., is advancing 
the theory that John^s Gospel was supplementary] " that this Gospel 
" was composed not only to supply what had not been fully commu- 
" nicated in the former Gospels, but also to serve for refuting the 
" errors of Cerinthus and the Gnostics." (Vol. III., p. 329.) That 
is, the fourth Gospel is supplementary, in that it supplies what was 
not^in the former Gospels : it has also got for its object to do what 
has no reference, one way or another, to anything done, or undone, 
in the former Gospels, namely, to refute the Gnostics, and Cerinthusy 
whether he was a Gnostic or no. John^s Gospel is a supplement, 
and it is not a supplement. It has a specific design of its own, and 
yet it has not a specific design of its own, other than to travel in the 
same direction with that of the other Gospels. 

St John, then, has, for his special object, the Divinity of 
our Lord. And I shall take the present opportunity to re- 
move, succinctly, an objection which has been made (and 

' Bag sterns edit., p. 134. 
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which, I hope, will never be made again) against the Evan- 
gelical narration, as a whole, drawn from the very circumstance 
referred to. John is the only Evangelist who has the Deity 
of Jesus for his aim ; while the other Evangelists have not 
the Divinity, but the Humanity, of Jesus for their peculiar 
object : therefore, (such is the inference sought to be drawn,*) 
a presumption against the truth of JohrCs Gospel springs out 
of this very circumstance of his solitary procedure— Or, at 
least, a presumption arises against one or the other of the two 
kinds of representation — ^to wit, against that which brings the 
Godhood of the common subject of the biographies before us, 
or that which introduces, and keeps before us, the Manhood 
of the same Great Personage. 

Now, if John were in truth the only Evangelist who touches 
on the subject of our Lord's Deity, the objection in question 
would have weight, and the Gospels would fall a prey to 
destructive criticism. But that only wise GoD, whose Spirit 
(as I understand the affair) inspired the Gospels, has ordered 
matters otherwisa And in following out this episode to its 
conclusion, we shall see evidence of that wisdom and full prse- 
vision which were concerned in the composition of our blessed 
Gospel histories. The infidel — ^whether he calls himself a 
Rationalist, or we call him an ir-rationalist — will perceive that 
Matthew and Mark and Luke have been beforehand with him, 



* Bretschneider is said by Olshausen to be the most acute of those who, 
in reoent times, have penned works against the genuineness of John's Gospel. 
Of the theses in Bretschneider^ s Probabilia de evangelii et epistolarum Joannit 
Apostoli indole et origine, the most important is, according to Olshausen, the 
following : " That the Saviour, according to the representation of the fourth 
" Oospel, appears to be a perfectly different person from that which he is de- 
" scribed to be in the three other Chspels.^' See Olshausen's Introduction to the 
Exposition of the Gospel of John, § 2. (Comment, vol. iii., p. 311-12.) The 
Section is entitled, " Of the Oenuineness of the Gospel by John.^^ Where this 
author uses, as here, " genuineness," some British authors would have used 
genuineness and authenticity, since more is conoemed than a question of author- 
ship. The question, without excluding the question. Did the Apostle John 
write the fourth Gospel? regards whether or not Jesus really spoke in the pre- 
cise manner in which the fourth Gospel makes Him speak. And I cannot help 
thinking, that this is a topic in relation to the authenticity of the contents of 
that Gospel. See above, p. 124, n. '. 
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having anticipated his objection by demolishing the ground of 
it, while they shew that they were familiar with the topic of 
their Mighty Hero's consubstantiality with the one God and 
Father of all. 

The mutual knowledge, proceeding from the intimate union, 
existing between The Father and The Son, is a favourite 
topic with John; no doubt, because he is indeed the Evan- 
gelist who has, for his distinguishing aim, the deity of The 
Son of The Father. In feet, the close connection alluded to 
is, with John^ a chief evidence and illustration of the fellowship^ 
in true Godhead of The Father and The Son. Listen, now, 
to the Apostle of all true mystical divinity giving out, through 
the mouth of his Master, what involves the doctrine of the 
Circumincession (named by the Greeks Perichoresis) in these 
words : *' As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the 
" Father." John's Gospel, x. 16.* To quote from this 
Evangelist a number of passages to the same effect were idle, 
as the passages are so numerous, and so plain that they must 
be read even by him who runneth through this Gospel. 

Now, there are passages in Matthew and Luke which are 
quite in the style oi John's, peculiar exhibition, li John de- 
livers the doctrine of the circumincession in such words as 
these, " I am in the Father, and the Father in me,''^ (xiv. 11);^ 
if he delivers a doctrine involving the circumincession in the 
words, already cited, " As the Father knoweth me, even so 
** know I the Father " ; — Matthew and Luke speak, on occa- 
sion, in precisely the same style. Who, listening to the fol- 
lowing, would not now think that he was listening to the 
Evangelist John, or, at any rate, that the authorship was one ? 
" All things are delivered to me of my Father : and no one 
** knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither knoweth any one 
" the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 

» See I, 18— VI, 46— VII, 29,— &c. 

e << This kind of existing in, if I may so say, our Divines call ' circumincession/ 
« because by it some things are very much distinguished from one another without 
'' separation ; are in, and, as it were, penetrate one another, without confusion." 
— Bishop Bull : Judgment of the Catholic Church. 

^ See also X, 38.— XVII, 21,— &c. &c. 
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** reveal him." Matthew XI. 27. Again : " All things are 
•' delivered to me of my Father : and no oneknoweth who the 
•* Son is but the Father, and who the Father is but the Son, 
** and he to whom the Son will reveal him." Luke X. 22.® 

These are doubtless brief passages : nevertheless,- they put 
one thing beyond the reach of doubt, viz., that, though these 
two synoptists do not dwell on the doctrine of our Lord's 
deity, or, what is the same thing, doctrine which involves the 
doctrine in question, they were yet perfectly familiar with it. 
Nay, their familiarity with it is more evidenced by this, their 
bringing it in on occasion merely, than if they had more pro^ 
fessedly handled it. What we subsume in our discourse is, 
after all, more familiar to us than what we formally deliver. 
To dwell on the topic of our Lord's Divinity was not consis- 
tent with the plan of the synoptists : they could not, therefore, 
dwell upon the topic : but, by bringing in incidental allusions' 
— ^nay, we have those express references — ^to the topic of that 
Divinity, they shew that they do not dwell upon it just because 
it was not in consistence with their plan. They were quite 
well acquainted with the doctrine, but, on the whole, it lay 
not within their department.^? 



• " Matthew (xi. 27) speaks of the relation of the Son to the Father so entirely 
^< in the style of John that persons not snffioiently versed in Holy Writ are apt 
" to search for this passage in the Gospel of John'* Thns Tholuch : in Kitto*s 
Cyclop, of Bib. Lit. under ' John the Apostle.' 

<' There are important passages, such as Matt. xi. 27 28, which sound quite 
" like John* 8 J while John vi. 1, ff., and xii. 1, ff., come very near to the repre- 
'' sentation in the synoptical Gk>spels." OUhaugen : Comment.'Vol. III., p. 314. 
My reader may, moreover, consult, if he likes, this author's Commentary on 
Matthew xi. 27, in Vol. II, pp. 73, 74, 75. 

" It l^Matt. xi. 27] intimates precisely such a mysterious relation between the 
" Father and the Son, as John more fully sets forth as imparted to him by the 
" revelation of Christ." Neander: " Life of Jesus Christ," &c. — transl. pub- 
lished by Bohn, 1851, p. 101. 

StrauBS quotes the verse as given by Matthew, in his ** Life of Jesus," 63d 
Section, but only to give it the go-by. I do not know any other place where 
he brings it in. However, he concedes, generally, this, " that in the discourses 
" of the synoptical gospels there are passages which have more affinity with 
*' those of John, and vice versa, must be granted to judicious critics.'' § 83. 

* There are enow of others besides those which I have brought forward. 
Some more, by and by. 

M 
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c Here^ then, we have an instance of a real evident harmonj be- 
tween Matthew and Luke, on the one hand, and, on the other, John ; 
which is the more grateful sinee I have so much omitted reference to 
the old-fashioned harmonizers of the Gospels.^ These were in the 
habit, not only of dovetailing all the four Evangelical narratives into 
each other, but of finding in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, all that is in 
John,^ even all the same forcible and entire exposition of the 
Johannic doctrine of Jesus' Divinity, — &c. &c. Who does not per- 
ceive now the absurdity involved in such a method ? It was dan- 
gerous, as Infidel writers in general, and Strauss in particular, have 
shewn ; and if that method appears at present to be simply absurd, so 
much the better. 

It must be confessed, that there is in Mark no such passage, 
as those passages quoted above from Matthew and Luke. But 
then, there is one passage in Mark, occurring in Mark alone, 
which, though not analogous, but even contradictory, in its 
terms, to the passages in Matthew and Luke, breathes the 
same spirit, and is confirmatory, much rather than other- 
wise, of the whole of this affair as I deliver it. This sounds 
strange, and seenas even paradoxical ; — ^but we shall see. In 
Mark, then, we have these words : " But of that day and that 
hour knoweth no one, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
NEITHER THE SON, but the Father." XIII. 32. The parallel 
place in Matthew runs thus : " But of that day and hour 
knoweth no one, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father* 
only." XXIV. 36. The important difference between these two 
Evangelists is this, that, whereas Matthew does not specifically 
mention, in order to exclude, the Son*s knowledge of " that 
day and hour,^^ Mark, on the contrary, does specifically ex- 
clude the Son's knowledge of " thatiiay and that hour." This 
is the only difference, and it is, in truth, a most material 
difference. Now, Mark, by his specific exclusion of the Son's 
knowledge of that one mysterious particular, (whatever the 
exclusion mean, or imply,) betokens that he, at bottom, un- 



^ See Chap. I. 

* See above § 24, with its note/. 

' In place of " my Father," Greisback, with whom agrees Olshausen, reads 
** the Father," omitting thus the fioV' See below at d. 
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derstood the Son's knowledge to extend to all other things. 
There is one wonderfiil event, among all possible events and 
things, to which the knowledge of the Son does not extend ; 
therefore, it is assumed that His knowledge does extend to all 
the other things which are without the specifically excluded 
territory. In other words, it lay deep down in Mark^s mind 
that the Son knoweth the Father, and that the Father 
sheweth the Son all things which he himself doeth.* Ac- 
cordingly, Matthew, who has the passage about the Son know- 
ing the Father, and the Father knowing the Son, is the same 
Evangelist who omits the exclusion of the Son's knowledge 
of " that day and hour" ; while the second Evangelist, who 
has the precise exclusion of the Son's knowledge of the con- 
summation, has not a passage similar to Matthew XI. 27. This 
is a very singular circumstance, and (if I be not greatly mis- 
taken) amounts to a solid harmony, on both points, between 
the first and second Evangelists ; — in the same way as there 
ever is, under the surface of seeming discrepancies, a solid 
harmony between Matthew and Mark and Luke, on the one 
hand, and John, on the other. In every case, the harmony is 
substantial, though the foundations of the harmony should be 
secretly laid. Of which, a better example cannot, perhaps, be 
adduced than the one made patent by that comparison of 
Mattheiv and Mark together .<^ 

d I may introduce, for my reader's advantage, the observations of 
Ohhausen on that celebrated passage in Mark. — "Special notice 
*^is due to the peculiar addition of Mark, ovds 6 v}6g. The har- 
" mony of the manuscripts and versions is a sufficient guarantee 
" for its genuineness, but its interpretation is not free from difficulty. 
" The first question is, what ought to be supplied after o vHg — rou 
" av&^uyffoD, or roD ©loD ? The former supplement seems to be 
*^ supported by the juxtaposition with bhhig and oEyygXo/ rm 
** ov^avuv, for these expressions place the creature in contrast 
" with the uncreated ; to the former ignorance is ascribed, to the 
" latter knowledge ; hence, if the Son is represented as participating 
" in the former, it seems more appropriate that this should be said of 



* John V. 20. — Strauss instances these words, in allading to some of John's 
" favonrite ideas and phrases." — " Life of Jesus/' § 81. 
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** him as Son of Man than as Son of Ood. But, on the other hand, 
'' ^ar?!^ as the correlate to v}6i, strongly calls for rw 0sou to be 
'' understood, for if uUg did not occur, ther3 can be no doubt that 
'^ 0£O( would be chosen as the antithesis to ot//yiKoi and oude/;. It is 
" true it may be said, that in the text of Matthew we find irarrj^ but 
" but not u/o^. But the different readings shew that the expression 
'' was not deemed quite suitable in this connexion ; some have re- 
" ceived ohh\ 6 \)}6g from Mark ; others have appended ^aou, which 
*' Matthew ordinarily associates with the application of irar^ to 
'' God in the discourses of Jesus. Now, although these readings 
" are not genuine in the text of Matthew, yet they render it very 
'' probable that the reading >rar^^ is only founded in the circumstance 
" that oudg 6 vUg originally preceded in the discourse, but Matthew^ 
" FBOM UNKNOWN REASONS," [let the reader mark that,] " omitted it. 
'* But if the Son of God is here referred to, the ignorance of the 
" Tifi'i^a and oi^a predicated of him cannot be absolute, because the 
'^ consubstantiality of the Father and the Son does not permit a 
*' specific separation between the knowledge of t^e Father and that 
'' of the Son ; on the contrary, it must be understood as designating 
'< the xim6ii of the Lord in his position of humiliation.*' Comment, 
on Matthew XXIV. 36. 

§ 104. I might have drawn out to much greater 
length this subject of the particular design^ of the 
Evangelists. There might have been more heads. 
But have not enow been adduced to prove, and to prove 
well^ the peculiar objects of the Evangelists ? 

Is there any need that I should here caution my readers not 
to forget that, besides each Evangelist's object, so far as it was 
special, each Evangelist had a purpose in common with the 
rest % * Each one of the Evangelists had his design, which was, 
so far, different from that of any other, and, as being different, 
demanding exhibition of actual procedure so different. But 
the Evangelists had a common purpose as well : (as, in like 
manner, the Synoptists had, in addition, a general purpose.)* 
And it was by reason of the common purpose that the Evan- 



' See above, §§ 79, 80. 
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gelists all treated of certain transactions and matters in the 
life, and the death, and the life after death, of the Great Person 
who is the Wonderful Hero of each Evangelist's biography. 

§ 106. In order to clear the afiFair in hand to the 
utmost, I shall, before concluding this subject of the 
specific aims of the authors of the Gospel histories, 
present my readers with a brief view of the true design 
entertained by the author of the fifth book of the New 
Testament, the Acts of the Apostles. 



DESIGN OF THE AUTHOR OF THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES. 

§ 106. One of the great objects of the Revelation 
of the Old and New Testaments is to set forth Jesus 
as the Great Prophet, the Great (High) Priest, and the 
Great King. In entire harmony with what has been 
advanced, regarding the special objects of the four 
Evangelists, it may be stated, in the first place, that 
Matthew and Mark exhibit Jesus as the Great Pro- 
phet f Matthew addressing Jews, Mark Gentiles.^ 

6 It was Matthew^s purpose to set forth Jesus as the Messianic 
prophet ; and the Sermon on the Mount were, of itself, enough to 
evidence the purpose. How short that long Sermon is ! the most 
Moral Sermon on Morality which was ever preached ! As it exists 
in Mattheiv^s Qospel, it is a perpetually preached, perpetually heard, 
sermon. 

But Mark is said to be the setter-forth to Gentiles of Jesus as the 
Great Prophet or Teacher for Gentiles, and yet Mark has no Sermon 
on the Mount. How is this? Goes the Teacher for the Gentiles 
without a sermon adapted for Gentiles ? No : Mark makes Jesus 
teach — if not by word — by deed. Miracles of healing abound in the 
second Gospel f and these are the sermons in which its author so pro- 

• See above, § 93. ' See above, §§ 56, 57. 
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fuselj deals. Better than any 

Sermons in stones 
are those sermons in cures. Miracles of healing are miracles of veri- 
table grace ; and miracles of grace are the best of all possible sermons. 
Why the superior fitness of this procedure as compared, and contrasted, 
with Matthew^s mode ? Obvious reasons are at hand. But I shall 
not do more at present than throw out, as I have done, those hints. 
The prosecution of the subject must be reserved for a suitable 
opportunity. 

§ 107. In the second place, Luke and John exhibit 
Jesus as the Priest.® That is, while Luke exhibits 
the development of the human nature which was the 
subject of the oflPering offered by Him who was " him- 
" self at once the Offerer, the Priest, and the Victim/' 
John exhibits that Logos, that Son of God, who united 
himself to humanity, and who, in his divine capacity, 
gave value to what he did as Victim, Offerer, and Priest. 
John exhibits that divinity which, united to the hu- 
manity, had power with God — that divinity which, 
lending its influence to the offering, constituted it of 
infinite worth. In fact, while both Luke and John 
regard Jesus in his priestly character, Luke is con- 
cerned with the human principles of " the man Christ 
Jesus ;" John^ again, being concerned with the divine 
side of " the Lord from heaven." According to John, 
the body, (in which dwelt the human soul), as the 
lowest,^ was so connected with Divinity, as the highest, 
that the sufferings and final passion of the human ele- 
ments derive their efficacy from union with The Son 
of God. 

• See above, § 93. 

' A Father could speak of the genealogy of the flesh of our Saviour. — Triv fitv 
Tfii (fa^xog rov Swrjj^o^ rifiuv yiviccXoytav, — Eusebius, in hb Ecclesiastical 
History, B. Ill, ch. xxir. 
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§ 108. Matthew and Mark, then, set forth the Pro- 
phet of the world ; Luke and John the High Priest of 
humanity — But what of the Kingship? Did it fall 
within the province of none of the Evangelists to set 
forth Jesus as the great King in Zion ? It did not. 
It could not fall, in all its fulness,^ within the province 
of the authors of the Gospels, because the Gospel nar- 
ratives end where the Kingly office of Jesus empha- 
tically begins.^ But though it fell within the province 
of no Evangelist to treat, at length, of Jesus as King, 
still it fell within the province of one who was an 
Evangelist to do so. Accordingly, we have the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles, written by the third Evan- 
gelist. In which book there are many displays of (1.) 
the personal actings of Jesus as King, now that he is 
set down on his throne — the throne of the heavenly 
Zion, and, therefore,^ of the universe. In fact, the 
Acts is, in great part, a record of the administration of 
the king of Zion above. For example, Jesus reveals 
himself to his dying martyr Stephen; and there was 
evident suitableness in the personal appearance of the 
king of saints to the first Christian martyr, as his 
martyrdom might be accounted the inauguration of all 
perfected saintship. (Acts, VII. 56, 56, 69, 60). Again, 
Jesus (no less authority would serve) appears person- 
ally, in order that he may ofl&cially convert Saul into 
the Apostle Paul. (IX. 3-27.) Again, according to 
PauVs testimony, Jesus appeared to Paul, as he prayed 
in the temple, and was in an ecstasy, and gave him his 

* See below, under § 110. 

• The consequence may not be apparent — to many, at least — at the present 
stage. 
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mission to the Gentiles. (XXII. 17-21). Again, Jesus 
it was who stood hjPaul while imprisoned, informing 
him that, as he had testified in Jerusalem^ the city of 
Holiness, so must he testify in Rome also, the metro- 
polis of iniquity.^ (XXIII. 11). The Gospels prepared 
the way, and Jesus, being ascended to the throne of 
his glory, (2.) sheds forth the Holy Spirit upon the 
Apostles. (ActSy II,. 2, 3, 4, &c.) King, now His in- 
fluence is to be felt : the sending forth the Holy 
Spirit is the great act in the administration of the 
Kingly office. Luke gives the narrative of the whole 
kingly administration. 

This disquisition concerning the design of the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles was written before I had any opportunity 
of seeing BaumgarterCa work on the Acts.* A very great work 
this is. 

I was pleased beyond measure at the agreement which I 
found to subsist between the view of this eminent commentator 
and my own view, as to the object of the author of the Acts. 
The idea which had revealed itself to me, following my own 
independent method, is the same great idea which Baumgarten 
has taken up and endeavoured to unfold. The main purpose 
of his three volumes is to prove and illustrate in detail the 
truth of the grand position, that the Ascended Jesus — or Jesus 
as the King and Lord proclaimed and enthroned — is properly 
the active subject of the history in tJie Acts of the Apostles. 
(Vol. I, p. 28.) 

^ The classical passage for the iniquity of Rome is in the Annals of TacittAS. — 
" Per Urhem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia, aut pudenda^ confluunt^ cele- 
branturque.*' (XV. 44.) And the classical passage for the representative 
character of Rome is, of course, in St. Peter^s first Epistle. — " She in Babylon, 
co-elect, saluteth you." (V. 13.) 

* The important work in question is entitled, " The Acts of the Apostles ; or 
<' the History of the Church in the Apostolic Age.'' , By M. Baumgarten, Doc- 
tor of Philosophy and Theology, and Professor in the university of Rostock. 
The three volumes of this work were given to the English public, last year, by 
the Messrs Clark of Edinburah. (Clark's For. Theol. Lib. New Series. 

Vol. II, in, IV. 
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§ 109. We are now prepared to decide how £ar just 
is a not uncommon opinion regarding the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the relation which this book bears to 
Luhe^s other work. Luke* 8 book of the Acts has been 
said to be no more than the continuation of the third 
Gospel. The Acts is neither more nor less than the 
second part of Luke's one great work. The Acts is 
merely the supplementary elongation of Luke's Gos- 
pel. Luke wrote one great work which consists of 
two parts ; the one following the other, by breaking 
in at the precise place where the other leaveS off. 
And so on/ But if Luke's Gospel and Acts be two 
parts or divisions of one work, each of the portions 
has, at all events, its own centre of unity in its own 
distinct aim. And the objects are not only distinct, 
but very different. They do no less than distinguish 
Luhe^s works from each other. In fine, this opinion 
regarding Luhe^s Gospel and the Acts is by no means 
to be entertained by him who would hold by right 
views of these works. My reader is, by this time, too 
well instructed in the peculiar design of Luhe in his 
Gospel, and knows now too well that the design of the 
Acts cannot be supposed to coincide with the former 
design, to be in danger of falling into serious delusion 
in regard to the relation to each other of these two 
important books of the New Testament. Consecutive 
the works are: there is no denying this, since the 
history embraced in the one followed in reality the 
history embraced in the other. And where the one 
leaves you, the other takes you up. In a certain sense, 
therefore, the works may be said to be parts, or divi- 
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sions, of one more comprehensive (and certainly 
larger) work. But in the same sense, the Gospel of 
Matthew^ or that of Mark, taken in connection with 
the Acts of the Apostles, may be said to be consecu- 
tive books. The historical facts of the Acts actually 
followed the historical facts recorded in Matthm) or 
Mark: Where the latter book loses you, the former 
one finds you. " In one sense," thus, the Gospel of 
Luke and the Acts are consecutive and supplementary, 
the one to the other. But in another sense — which I 
take to be unquestionably the better sense of the two 
— the treatises are distinct. Each treatise is complete 
in itself. 

/ In his " Proof of the Genuineness of the -writings of the New 
'* Testament," Olshausen speaks, in an easy way, of ** the work of 
<< Luke, with its two divisions, the Gospel and the Acts." Chap. III. 
While the same great author, in his Commentary, developes more 
fully, as well as more frequently, his idea *^ that the Acts of the 
" Apostles is just the second part of the [one] historical work."* 
Introduction to the Commentary on the Acts, More fully still, and 
more strongly, in his Comment on the 1st verse of Luk^s Gospel. 
** As this prooemium [the prooemium, to wit, of lAikis Gospel] must 
'' be considered an introduction to the entire work of St hiJ^e (the 
" Acts of the Apostles, in one sense, forming the second part of the 
« Gospel") Vol I, p. 79. 

§ 110. Still, St Luke was the author of both the 
third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. And it 
will appear, after proper reflection, that there was a 
peculiar propriety in St Ijake being the person ap- 
pointed to carry on the history of Jesus from earth 
to heaven. The historian who treated of the humanity 
as the main subject in which the sufi^erings took place — 

* Vol. IV, p. 331. 
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of the humanity in its developed states of humilia- 
tion — the consequence of the exinanition {xemtfti) — 
or the humanity in its lowest abasement f the same 
historian should be the person to describe the hu- 
manity, for ever united to Divinity, now " ascended 
up far above all heavens,"^ or in its state of fulness of 
glorification.'' 

^ I do not find that Baumgarten has any thought of this kind. 

I may on the present occasion remark, that Baumgarten groups 
together, promiscuously, the immediate actings of Jesus, as King, 
and the mediate actings, through the Holt Ghost. These are dis- 
tinguished ahove, (in § 108.) I shall quote the whole passage from 
BaumgartevCs great work. 

After stating that Jesus, as King, appears, ^' on all suitable occa- 
" sions," " as the ruler and judge in the ultimate and supreme resort," 
the author proceeds thus : — '^ He it is, for instance, who again ap- 
'^ points the twelfth witness (i. 24) ; who, after He himself has re- 
'* <eeiyed the Spirit, sends Him down from on high on His Church 
" (ii. 33) ; who adds to His Church in Jerusalem (ii. 47) ; He, too, 
" during the first days of the Church, is ever near His people Israel 
'^ to bless them in turning them away from their iniquities ; He it 
*' is who works miracles, both of healing and destruction, in testi- 
" mony to his Apostles' preaching (iii, 6; iv. 10, 30; ix. 34; xiii. 
" 11 ; xiv. 3 ; xix. 13) ; to his dying martyr Stephen He reveals him- 
" self standing at the right hand of God (vii. 65, 56) ; His angel 
" speaks unto Philip (viii. 26) ; it is His Spirit that caught him 
" away (viii. 39) ; He appears to Saul of Tarsus (ix. 5, 27 ; xxiL 8) ; 
" His hand established the first Church among the Gentiles (xi. 21) ; 
" His angel delivers St Peter (xii. 7, 11, 17) ; His angel strikes the 
" hostile Herod (xii. 23) ; He again it is who appears to St Paul in 
" the temple, and commits to him the conversion of the Gentiles 
" (xxii. 17, 21) ; to Him the Apostles and brethren address them- 
" selves on the occasion of the first mission to the Gentiles (xiii. 2, 
" cf. V. 47^) ; to Him are the infant churches commended (xiv. 23) ; 

" The Lord emptied himself {zaurh sxevMffe^ and so became poor 
(di vf/tai s'TTTOj^euffs TrXovifiog (jIjv) — and herein consisted his humiliation. 

^ Ephes, IV. 10. 

" I have corrected some typographical blunders in the course of this passage, 
putting in ix. for xix., &c,, but this erratum is peculiar. 
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*^ His Spirit prevents the Apostolic missionaries from preaching in 
" Bithynia (xvi. 7) ; He calls them by the voice of the man of Mac&- 
** donia into Europe (xvi. 10) ; He opens the heart of Lydia and 
*^ effects the first conversion in Europe (xvi. 14) ; He comforts and 
'' encourages Paul at Corinth (xviii. 9, 10) ; He strengthens him in 
" prison, and informs him of his journey to Rome (xxiii. 11)." Of 
those instances, five appear to belong to the first class, and four ap- 
pear to belong to the second class, as I have divided them above, (in 
§ 108.) Thirdly, there is a large number, amounting to fifteen or 
sixteen instances, which may, perhaps, be said not to appear, on the 
face of the thing, to belong to either class, and so we may call them 
the indeterminate ones. The author immediately adds : — '^ These 
'' interventions of Jesus, so numerous, express, and decisive, are a 
<< sufficient warrant for our regarding His Ascension as essentially his 
" really setting [sitting ?] on His throne." 

Our author loses no time in subjoining : — " We are, therefore, 
*' fully justified in ascribing all to His influence, even in those in- 
*' stances where, without any express mention of His name, we are 
** referred to the invisible world. In this way, therefore, we must 
" consider the conversion of the Samaritans by miracles (viii. 6 — 12) ; 
" the restoration to life of Tabitha (ix. 36 — 42) ; the vision of St 
'^ Peter (x. 10 — 16). And in like manner in those passages, also, 
'* where the Holy Ghost is spoken of as the efficient cause (as e.g, 
" xiii. 2), we must bring before our minds the Lord Himself; for the 
" Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Jesus, cf. xvi. 6, 7 ; and also, in every 
" mention of the name of God, as at xxvii. 23, we are to understand 
*' the person of Jesus, for, from i. 22, iv. 30, we learn that God 
«* works by Him."— Vol. I. pp. 28, 29. 

All the Gospels generally speak of, or allude to, Jesus as 
Messiah the King to be. Some of them do so more fre- 
quently and fully than do others. John most of all : and 
naturally, for the very reason that he treats of Jesus Christ 
as to his Divine Nature, or in his highest character. 

The superscription over Jesus on the cross called him, ac- 
cording to all the Evangelists, The King of the Jews.' And 
King of the Jews, =of the whole ** household of God" through- 
out the universe, he was, now when the Gospel facts are so 
near their end. But, alas! the coronation being over, the 

•Jfr/ff. XXVII, 37. MarkXY.^fy. Z»//tc XXIII. 38. John XIX. 19, 
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only act of kingly administration Jesus did was to speak 
words of pardon and peace to the dying repentant malefactor, 
promising him an instant place in paradise. This criminal' 
knew this much, that Jesus being, de jure, a king, must have, 
de facto, a kingdom, altho' the kingdom was recognised as 
yet to come. " He said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom."* {Luke XXIII. 42.) It is 
curious — ^no, it is not curious — that it is only in Luke we have 
the account of that exercise of kingly administration. If 
Jesus be introduced as acting in his character of true king, 
not in Matthew, nor in Mark, nor in John, — why, the repre- 
sentation is absent from those quarters only from which it 
should be absent : And if the representation is present in 
Luke, it is present where it should be, according to a relation 
of fitness, as I have pointed out above,' Here is one of the 
most admirable evidences of truth and divinity in the Gospel 
writings possible to be imagined. In Luke^s Gospel, XXIII. 
2, we read: **And they began to accuse him, saying, We 
** found this fellow perverting the nation, and forbidding to 
" give tribute to Cesar, saying that he himself is Christ a 
" king." Such a passage is to be found no where else in the 
Gospels. The nearest approach to it is in John XIX. 12. 
(" The Jews cried out, saying, If thou let this man go, thou 
" art not Cesar's friend : whosoever maketh himself a king 
" speaketh against Cesar.'*) I say, no passage like this in 
Luke is to be found in the other Gospels. And see how finely 
the accusation, before Pilate, of the Jews, that Jesus said he 
himself is Christ a king (Messiah, qud the king), tallies with 
the account, farther on in the chapter, of that same Jesus, 
now crowned with his kingly crown (of thorns!*) absolving 
from his sins the criminal expiring by his side. 

§ 111. In fine, as to this affair of the different de- 
signs of the Evangelical writers : the more the subject 

* He Vas a robber. See above, p. 106, n. 6. 

' This robber, perhaps murderer, was praying : Thy kingdom come ! 
' See above, § 110. 

* Matt XXVII. 29. Mark XV. 17. John XIX. 2. 
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is reflected on, in all its length and breadth, the more 
will one be struck with the fact of the special designs; 
— which, although they throw so much light upon the 
Gospels, have not before had drawn to them the atten- 
tion, in this particular way, of Bible-critics/ It 
required a Strauss to set the world of believer^ 
a-thinking in this direction. And, contrary to his 
intentions, and indeed in spite of them, Strauss may 
be found to have been of signal service in causing to 
be strengthened the pillars of that edifice which he 
has done all that in him lay to level with the ground. 
So let him object yet more, if he can; till he raise all 
the difficulties, and all the'non-difficulties, possible to 
be raised, let him not pause : all will turn to good. The 
Bible cannot be in truth the word of God, if it can- 
not endure every investigation, (an ill-conducted one 
excepted,) how searching and sustained soever may be 
the scrutiny : and, being, as it is, the word of the true 
and living God, every new objection will but set, ulti- 
mately, its divine original in a clearer light. In the 
meantime, I shall hold it as a point established, that 
each of the Gospel historians had his own special ob- 
ject in view, when treating of our Lord Jesus Christ. 



A 1 do not say Biblical-critieSj because ' Biblical criticism' means^ with some, 
merely the criticism of the text of the Bible. For example : with Biblical cri- 
ticism for theme, the Rev. Dr S. Davidson, Professor of Biblical Literature in 
the Lancashire Independent College, affirms : " the science is strictly occupied 
" with the Uxt of the Bible.'' {Kitto's Cyclop. Vol. I, p. 487.) However, I 
cannot promise, to those who so restrict the meaning of the phrase, to sail 
always down their stream. 

• " Thus we see how Revelation triumphs ; while every attack upon it- 
*' produceth, in some new discovery of the amazing wisdom in the various parts 
" of the dispensation, some further evidence of its truth and divinity" The 
words of the great Bishop of Gloucester, in his '' Divine Legation of Moses" 
(Book Vn — or, rather, IX — oh. ii.) I do not say, that Warburton in utter- 
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Taking such position for granted, I shall advance, in the 
second Part, to make application of the truths of the position. 
The statement which has been proved in the six preceding 
chapters shall be turned to its use, while I encounter and over- 
turn objections which urge against us the discrepancies of the 
Gospels.^ 

ing, was entitled to apply to his own case, his own true words ; yet he delivers 
a catholic, and perpetual, truth. New attacks produce new evidences of the 
truth and divinity of Revelation, whoever be the discoverers of the new indica- 
tions of the wisdom of the author of the dispensation. 

— Warhurton delivered many great truths : not a few of them were novel 
and startling truths. One great, tho' but partially accepted, truth is for ever 
associated with the name of the much wronged, and even yet ill appreciated, 
Bishop of Gloucester. How much does Hengstenberg — whose own system is, 
in important regards, so Warhurtonian — misunderstand Warhurton. See " Dis- 
sertations on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch." (Vol. II, pp. 461-2.) The 
Archbishop of Dublin has adopted Warhurton^ famous argument; and the 
acknowledgment of the soundness of Warhurton^s reasoning by one of the first 
of Aristotelic logicians goes to console me for the blindness of the author of the 
Dissertations, who is the author, also, of an hypothesis as singular as the most 
paradoxical of Warburton's paradoxes. See above, p. 90. Let the tribute of 
admiration paid by Whately be set over against the disparaging estimate formed 
by Hengstenberg. 

' Our practical, yet withal shrewd, Paley saw dimly the subject of the connec- 
tion between the peculiar designs and the discrepancies of the Evangelists. He 
perceived the truth in germ only : nevertheless, he perceived the value of the 
truth apprehended so remotely. " But these discrepancies will be still more 

" numerous, when men do not write histories but memoirs ;'' " that is, 

" when they do not undertake, nor ever meant to deliver, in order of time, a 
" regular and complete account of all the things of importance, which the 
" person, who is the subject of their history, did or said ; but only, out of many 

'' similar ones, to give such passages, or such actions and discourses, as 

** • were suggested by their particular design at the time of writing." 

Evidences of Christianity, Part III, ch. i. It is a pity that the prolific truth, 
which Paley descried by means of his English mother- wit, has been so long of 
bearing fruit. 



END OF PART I. 
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